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‘Papers in Stock—for all 
Direct by Mail cAdvertising 


¢ 


“P.M.” Papers and increase 
improve the the value 
quality of your of advertising 


printing my matter 


Direct by Mail Advertising pieces should be 
Profit Makers—not items of expense. 


Strathmore Papers, S. D. Warren Co. Papers, 
Dill & Collins Co. Papers and other good 
papers carried in our stocks have the quality 
and expressiveness required to help make 
Direct Mail Advertising profitable. 





And the more profitable it is, the more busi- 
ness will the printer get. 


oye 





- THE PAPER MILLS’ COMPANY 


Paper Merchants : Envelope Manufacturers 





Telephones Harrison 8000 517-525 South Wells Street, Chicago 
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THHMNAANNANILE 





A Fable for Customers 


A printer, being ready to go to press with an especially attractive booklet 
that he had devised for a customer, asked permission to run his im- 
print in small type at the bottom of the last page. Permission was indig- 
nantly refused, the customer saying that he could see no reason why he 
should pay out his own good money to advertise his printer. Next day 
the same customer ordered a supply of letterheads, selecting a surface- 
marked sulphite bond, the name of which appeared in large letters on 
the face of each sheet. 


Moral—What is sauce for the printer should be sauce for the paper maker. 


Surface marks, like printers’ imprints, are sometimes permitted, but are 
never compulsory. Customers who wish their sulphite bond letterheads 
to carry their own advertising exclusively should be advised to use “The 
tub-sized sulphite bond with the genuine watermark.” 


The ATLANTIC BOND watermark is in the paper, not on the surface. It 
identifies, without disfiguring, an uncommonly fine paper for econom- 
ical letterheads, business forms and advertising folders. 


Atlantic Bond Distributors 








ALBANY—W. H. Smith Paper Corp. 


ATLANTA-—Sloan Paper Co. 


BALTIMORE—Baltimore Paper Co. 


BOSTON—Cook-Vivian Co. 

Stone & Andrew, Inc. 

Von Olker-Snell Paper Co. 
BRIDGEPORT— 

Lasher & Gleason, Inc. 
BUTTE—Minneapolis Paper Co. 
CHARLOTTE, N.C.— 

Caskie-Dillard Co., Inc. 
CHICAGO—La Salle Paper Co. 


CINCINNATI— 
The Culbertson Paper Co. 


CLEVELAND—Millcraft Paper Co. 
DALLAS—Olmsted-Kirk Co. 


DETROIT— 
Paper House of Michigan 


DULUTH—Minneapolis Paper Co. 


FORT WAYNE— 
John Wilding Paper Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS—Indiana Paper Co. 
JACKSONVILLE—H. & W. B. Drew 
LOS ANGELES— 

Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
LOUISVILLE—The Rowland Co. 
MADISON, WIS.—Madison PaperCo. 
MANILA, P. I.—J. P. Heilbronn Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS— 

inneapolis Paper Co. 
NEW HAVEN-—Stone & Andrew, Inc. 
NEW YORK—Harper Paper Co. 

Miller & Wright Paper Co. 

Sutphin Paper Co., Inc. 
PHILADELPHIA—A. Hartung & Co. 

Molten Paper Co. 


PITTSBURGH— 
General Paper & Cordage Co. 


PORTLAND, ME.— 

C. H. Robinson Co, 
PORTLAND, ORE.— 

Blake, McFall Co. 
PROVIDENCE-Stone & Andrew, Inc. 


RICHMOND, VA.— 
Southern Paper Co. 


ROCHESTER—Geo. E. Doyle Co. 
ST. LOUIS—Acme Paper Co. 
ST. PAUL—E. J. Stilwell Paper Co. 


SAN FRANCISCO— 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 


SEATTLE—American Paper Co. 
SPOKANE-—Spokane Paper & 
Stationery Co. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS.— 
Stone & Andrew, Inc. 


TACOMA—Tacoma Paper & Sta. Co. 
WINNIPEG—Barkwell Paper Co. 


EXPORT —A. M. Capen’s Sons, Inc., 116 Broad Street, New York 
W. C. Powers Company, Ltd., Blackfriar’s House, London, E. C., England 


J. P. Heilbronn, Manila, P. I. 


ENVELOPES—United States Envelope Company, Springfield, Mass. 
TABLETS AND TYPEWRITER PAPER-J. C. Blair Co., Huntingdon, Pa. 


EASTERN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
292 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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PROUTY (22 


Clutch Drive 
Obtainable Through Any Reliable Dealer 





Motor Attachment 


L (UNEXCELLED) 











MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


Boston Printing Press & Machinery Co. 


Office and Factory: EAST BRIDGEWATER, MASSACHUSETTS 














MOTORS The INLAND PRINTER 


Vol. 74, No. 4 Harry Hitiman, Editor January, 1925 
and 


CONTROLLERS Published Monthly by 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
, , 632 Sherman Street, Chicago, U.S. A. 
For Every Printing New York Advertising Office, 41 Park Row 
Requirement 


CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. CO. Entered as second-class matter, June 25, 1885, at the postoffice at 


CHICAGO NEW YORK Chicago, Illinois, under act of March 3, 1870. 











TERMS— Dnited States, $4 a year in advance; single copies, 40c. 
Canada, $4.50; single copy,45c. Foreign, $5a year; single copy ,50c. 
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HARRISBURG. PENNSYLVANIA 


August 15, 1921. 


‘Relief Blankets 


(Patented) 
er cer Co 
anta, Georgia 
Gentlemen: 


e 
all of BR thei tye dpe wad prides ne = athe Cylinder Presses 


able to use then, the Carmichael Relief Biackets, and 
we are very happy to be able Ose eac itech 


hey Bere Geanm Mistinct hslp to nein oer works tne E latet ) Presses 
pees Barf they save considerable make-re aay time” on 

the presses, and we know for a certainty that the 
having of these vlaukets oes the presses has saved the 


emashing of many @ plate which would ba ste ee if Rot ig Pre 
the original hard o: ilewptiy he d been in a SSeS 
The only pers me a tion to the blanket 

is m 


@hich we can see it kes up so much room’on 
the cylinder that enare anes overlays are used it is 


very hard to get them enough, howe peep ep Baap ole hiss es 2 or any other presses carrying hard pack- 


tion is not serious . 
not using the eats, and w 


inte Fatenatin toy are's Stiast Aan ing can be made ready in less time, and 
a decided decrease in wear on forms 
is effected when CARMICHAEL RELIEF 
BLANKETS are used. 


Write for Booklet and Price Lis 


eee Carmichael Blanket Co. 


711-713 Mills Building, San Francisco, Cal. ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


J HORACE McPARLAND COMPANY 
Com Vb barkoud 
: ° 2 
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|” THE EARNING POWER OF YOUR CYLINDER PRESSES 


What Sizes 
and 
“How Many of 
Each Have You? 


You can realize Extra Earnings of from $1900 to $2500 a year. 
By equipping your cylinder presses with 


Dexter or Cross Automatic Feeders 





i The Bookle-—Eatning Power of Cylinder Presses—presents the figures in detail 
on each size press. 


# 


Ask for this interesting booklet 
AGA, 
DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY 
28 West 23rd Street New York City 
CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA BOSTON CLEVELAND __ ST. LOUIS 


E: Gy Myers Dodson Printers Supply Co. ’-H. W. Brintnall Co. 
Dallas, Texas , Atlanta, Ga. San Francisco & Los Angeles ~ 


be 


| FEEDERS FOLDERS CUTTERS STITCHER-FEEDERS BUNDLING PRESSES 
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Don’t Wish for Prosperity! 


Many printers have stopped wishing them- 
selves a Happy New Year. They have made 
sure that every year would be prosperous. 


They installed offset departments. Their 
salesmen lose few orders because they can 
conscientiously advise whether a piece of 
direct-by-mail will look best letterpress or 
offset. 

They installed Harris Presses. Their cost 
per thousand impressions is lowest—their 
pressmen are contented—register is accurate 
—depreciation is lowest. 

When may a Harris representative show 
you why you should have an offset depart- 
ment? 


The Harris Automatic Press Company 
Pioneer Builders of Successful Offset Presses 
New York Cleveland 


HA 


offset 


Chicago 





















































Low cost of medium 
large runs and up. 


Speed of running— 
an impression every 
revolution. 


Ideal for Direct by 
Mail work. Offset 
emphasizes _ selling 
points, bulks up, 
withstands mailing 
and folds well. 





Built in standard sizes, from 17 x 22 


to 44x 64. Two 2-color models. If | 


RIS | 


presses 
































A Repeat Order is Proof of Satisfaction 





A FEW INTERTYPE USERS om First Second Further Total 


Repeat Repeat Repeats Intertypes 





Hearst Newspapers 23 
Scripps-Howard Newspapers 
New York Times 
New York World 
Cincinnati Enquirer 
Vanderbilt Newspapers 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
Frank A. Munsey 
Library Bureau 
Louisville Post-Herald 
Indianapolis Star 
Cleveland Plain Dealer 
Pittsburg Post 
Providence Journal 
Houston Dispatch 
Portland (Ore.) Telegram 
Memphis Commercial Appeal 
Jersey Journal, Jersey City, N. J 
Omaha World Herald 

- Springfield (Mass.) Union 
Richmond News Leader 
Springfield (Mass.) News 
Minneapolis Star 
Camden Daily Courier 
Nebraska State Journal 
Williams Printing Co., Albany, N. Y 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
Toledo Blade 
Peoria Journal 
Il Progresso, New York 
Tacoma News-Tribune 
Trenton Times 
Seattle Star 
St. Paul Dispatch 
Fremont Payne, New York 
Knickerbocker Press 
Wilkes Barre Record 
Pawtucket Times 
Long Beach (Cal.) Press 
Reading Tribune 
Atwell Printing Company, Chicago 
American Typesetting Corporation, Chicago 
Syracuse Post Standard... . 
The Leader (Milwaukee and Oklahoma City) 


No 
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50 Court Street ~ ; " Brookl YS 4 
“ur ree sos rooRtyn 


BROOKLYN CHICAGO MEMPHIS SAN FRANCISCO BOSTON LOS ANGELES LONDON 








NO STANDARDIZED INTERTYPE HAS EVER BECOME OBSOLETE 
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Interviews With Royal Customers 


oe grotyPes? 
we do: 


- what 
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Chapman 
Electric 
ee —e| Neutralizer \~——— 
lilt e. Makes Presses ———_— 
Deliver Light Paper == 
: ; LIKE THIS: er 


qr ne : 
INSTEAD OF LIKE THIS, fmm 
a = 











How much is Static Electricity 
2oing to cost you this winter? 


If your presses are among the more than seven thousand now equipped with the CHAPMAN ELECTRIC 
NEUTRALIZER your static account is balanced and closed. But, if the CHAPMAN ELECTRIC 
NEUTRALIZER is not on duty in your pressroom you don’t know what static electricity may cost 
you the coming winter—in impairment of quality—in broken promises—in loss of money. 


Among the most enthusiastic users of the neutralizer today are those 
who formerly said they could “get by” without it. Send for circular. 


Selling Agents for 


Autmmatie United Printing Machinery Co. 


Ink Dryer . 
38 Park Row 83 Broad Street 604 Fisher Bldg. 


The Safe Gas Attachment a 
for Printing Presses New York Boston Chicago 

















FNOMUONYO. VN COM AHO Dear 


It Quickens Oxidation 


On some kinds of paper printing ink dries by oxidation and by absorp- 
tion. On the better grades, however, oxidation is a much greater drying 
factor than absorption. Heat Quickens Oxidation. Heat is applied directly 
to the sheet by the AUTOMATIC INK DRYER. By its use slip- 
sheeting becomes practically a thing of the past not only on black and 
Users are sending white printing but also on color presses. A special descriptive circular 
their work to the + alls you how the AUTOMATIC INK DRYER has been made abso- 


bindery hours earlier . 
than ever before. _lutely free from fire risk. Send for your copy today. 


fy UNITED PRINTING 
Me MACHINERY CO. 


38 Park Row, NewYork 


83 Broad Street, Boston 


604 Fisher Building, 
Chicago 
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HE FIRST requisite of every piece of printed advertising matter is atten- 

tion-getting value. _Westvaco Mill Brand papers possess that peculiar quality 
which not only arrests the reader's attention but holds it. Expert chemists and 
paper-makers co-operate to maintain this uniform excellence 


WEST VIRGINIA PULP @& PAPER COMPANY «+ NEW YORK AND CHICAGO 
See Reverse Side for List of Distributors 








THE MILL PRICE LIST 


Distributors of Westvaco Mill Brand Papers 
Manufactured by West Virginia Pulp & Paper Company 


Atlanta . 


Augusta, Me. . 


Baltimore 
Birmingham 
Boston 
Buffalo 
Chicago . 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland . 
Dallas 

Des Moines 
Detroit 

El Paso 
Houston . 
Kansas City 


Los Angeles . 


Milwaukee 


Minneapolis . 


The Chatfield & Woods Co. 
. The Arnold-Roberts Co. 
Bradley-Reese Co. 

Graham Paper Co. 

The Arnold-Roberts Co. 

. The Union Paper & Twine Co. 
Bradner Smith & Co. 

West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. 
The Chatfield & Woods Co. 


. The Union Paper & Twine Co. 


Graham Paper Co. 
, Carpenter Paper Co. 
The Union Paper & Twine Co. 
Graham Paper Co. 
Graham Paper Co. 
Graham Paper Co. 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
. The E. A. Bouer Co. 
Graham Paper Co. 
York, Pa. 











Nashville . . . .  . Graham Paper Co 
New Haven . . . The Arnold-Roberts Co 
New Orleans . . . . Graham Paper Co 
New York . Beekman Paper and Card Co., Inc 
New York . West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co 
Omaha. . . . . Carpenter Paper Co 
Philadelphia. . . . Lindsay Bros., Inc 
Pittsburgh . . The Chatfield & Woods Co 
Portland . . . . . Blake, McFall Co. 
Providence . . . The Arnold-Roberts Co. 
Richmond . . Richmond Paper Co., Inc. 
Rochester. The Union Paper & Twine Co. 
Sacramento... Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
St. Louis . . . .  . Graham Paper Co. 
St.Paul . . . +. . Graham Paper Co. 
San Francisco . . Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Seattle . . . . . . American Paper Co. 
Tacoma . . Tacoma Paper & Stationery Co. 
Washington, D. C. _ R. P. Andrews Paper Co. 


R. P. Andrews Paper Co. 














Book Stitcher 


Adaptable for Many 
Binding Purposes 


The F & G Book Stitcher has a wide 
range of uses. It is not a highly special- 
axed tool, but rather a generally useful 

— machine with the facilities for highly 
“During — ape oan yee Specialized work such as library binding, 
as a practica 


ved States, 1 bave never sect OF 8 catalog and directories, school and text 
wre f book pinding the equal of *1nds books. 


In rhe essentials, durabilit)> 
end appearance, in 510008 2100 We also Manufacture: 
<n The F & G Feeder Stitcher—a positive 
sot binding ix possible only 0” quick change machine. Less than two 
nde Bask Stitcher. V meen minutes required to space heads and 
8 : pine wire-stitched on put jie you have changed from six to sixteen 
Book Stitcher; panne sections and inch pamphlet work. This is possible 
mustin interwovr™ “ction between wite because of the extreme simplicity of 
acting as 4 it ““Indestructo”” bound is : ; P! die 
staples and paper: the design—it gathers and stitches in 
library bound. the one action. 
The Ever Ready Wire Stitcher—a wire 
stitcher equipped with four F & G 
Stitcher heads set for various ranges of 
work Another simple and efficient 
machine. 


th 
of a form? 
structo. 
economy 


The F & G Feeder Stitcher 


**" Incontesto Binding’’ the ‘‘running mate’’ of ‘*Indestructo,”’ is sections 
or loose leaves wire stitched. Wire used in stitching is 20-M by 35-M 
flat. ‘‘Incontesto’’ is an exceptionally durable form of binding and may 
be used where requirements are not such as to warrant ‘‘Indestructo.”’ 
Such books as the Los Angeles City Directory, size nine by twelve 
inches and four and one-half inches thick are **Incontesto’’ bound. 


LEONARD MACHINERY COMPANY 


Designers and Builders of High Grade Machinery 


1355 WEST OCEAN AVENUE 
LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA 
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Every LEE PRESS Completely Erected 
and Thoroughly Tested at the Factory 


le 









The Lee Press can be seen at both our Chicago and New York 
Salesrooms and at many dealers 















a 


+e CHA MANUF TruRED 8 ! 
LLENGEM i 
GRANO HAVEN, nel Oe 


Size of Bed 26x38 
on Size of Form 22x35 
. Takes Sheet 24x36 










Showing Gear Side of Press 


fina pe very few printers know and realize that every Lee Press is completely erected and 
tested under power in our factory under actual printing plant conditions. Rollers are put in, 
press is inked up and a heavy, full form is put on and printed, all adjustments for printing being 
made by a cylinder pressman. Ink is even put into the ink fountain, and each press is thoroughly 
tested under heavy duty conditions. It is then given a careful inspection by an expert pressman 
from our service and inspection department, and must be O.K’d by him before being taken 
down and packed for shipment. 







The Lee Press registers perfectly at all speeds and will handle every kind of work expected of a 
high-class, two-roller, two-revolution press, delivering a superior product at a price that will make 
money for the user. In its moderate first cost, low cost of operation and up-keep it represents 
the best possible investment a printer can make in a two-revolution pony cylinder press. 


The Lee Press has Rack-and-Screw and Table Distribution, Two Form Rollers with Rider Roller which 
is interchangeable with the form rollers, Counter, Jogger, Micrometer Feed Guides, Trip, Brake, 
and many other conveniences usually found only on much larger presses costing a great deal more. 











You Owe It to Yourself to Send Today for Full Particulars 





Chicago, 124 S. Wells St. 


The Challenge Machinery Co., Grand Haven, Mich. New¥ork 220 w. 190 & 


Representative in Eastern Canada: The H. J. Logan Co., Ltd., Toronto 
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to Order 


Lay knife ona 


meager gh we <a , h 
ec a . 4 Here’s the 


and bevel side 


—— 3% ~=Real Paper Cutting 


length, width, 


size and location Ire F r) 
of holes. : > é . ie ¥ Kuni fe 








ww 


“Special A” 


Holds its Edge Much Longer and Requires 
Less Grinding 


the Stock of quality printing to judge a printer by the trims 


Sure clean cuts on all kinds 


ee ee on the jobs he turns out. Clean cut printing 
squeezing orcausingthesheets means steady customers, better prices, and better 


at top or bottom to differ in 


straight edge or size. profits. Evenly trimmed borders are invariably an 
Remarkably indication of a well printed job. 


Accurate High grade printers know that Dowp Knives can be 
even on cumrers Having re depended upon—they last much longer—require far 


pegged —— a 

with which the Dowd sharp i 1 —_ : 

cee een alicof eck eak. less re-grinding—they are the cheapest in the long run. 
out draw is truly amazing. 


Stay Sharp R. J. Dowd Knife Works, Beloit, Wis. 


Dowd Knives do not require 
such frequent grinding, not 
even where different weights 
and stock are being cut or 
where the knife is in opera- 
tion for long periods. 


No Draw on I: IS acommon practice among experienced buyers 








MAKERS OF HIGH QUALITY KNIVES SINCE 1847 
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To Our Many Friends 


May the New Year be one of Prosperity 


Happiness and Contentment 


For You 








Damon Type Founders Co. 


Incorporated 


44 Beekman Street, New York, N. Y. 








Hamilton Wood and 
Steel Printing Office 
Equipment 


Diamond Power and 
Lever Cutters 


Miller Platen Press 
Feeders 


Rosback Stitchers 
Punching Machines 
and Perforators 


Advance Lever 
Cutters 


Liberty Folders 


Eclipse and Sydney 
Newspaper Folders 


MANUFACTURERS 
OF 


STANDARD LINE 
POINT SET 
100 PER CENT. 








TYPE 




















Made of the hardest metal 
by skillful type foundry- 
men, and guaranteed 
the best that can 
be produced 











Chandler & Price 


Presses and Cutters 
Miller Saw-Trimmers 


Southworth 
Punching Machines 
and Perforators 


Potter and Poco 
Proof Presses 


Pearl Job Presses 


Lee Two-Revolution 
Cylinder Presses 


Rouse Lead and Rule 
Cutters and 
Mitering Machines 








RSTO 








Complete Printing Office Equipments 


For Both Job and Newspaper Plants 
Estimates Cheerfully Furnished by our 


Experts in these lines 








Quality— Service—V alue 
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Ile Wish ou a [tosperous 


( hea Car 





E have two wishes. 





Chandler’ & ' Price! 


This insert printed work and turn, single rolled without slip-sheeting, on a Chandler & Price CRAFTSMAN Press, 
The name “CRAFTSMAN?” is an exclusive trade-mark of The Chandler & Price Co. registered in the U.S. Patent Office. 

















This insert printed work and turn, single rolled without slip-sheeting, on a Chandler & Price CRAFTSMAN Press. 
The name “CRAFTSMAN?” is an exclusive trade-mark of The Chandler & Price Co. registered in the U.S. Patent Office. 











Isdepreciation 


a convenience or a fact ? 


Twenty years ago the term depreciation was little understood in busi- 
ness. Today it enters into every calculation of cost and profit. 


Only a few years ago it was still considered good practice to provide 
heavy reserves for depreciation when profits were good, and small re- 
serves when profits were low. 

This practice makes depreciation reserves an accounting convenience. 


There is now a quite general recognition of the fact that depreciation is 
not an accounting convenience; it 7s an inescapable property fact. 

As a property fact it can be measured only by a thorough and disinter- 
ested examination of the property, checked by recorded and long experi- 
ence with similar properties. 

In thus establishing depreciation, as in every other phase of determining 
property values, An American Appraisal is now generally known as 
The Authority. 


An American Appraisal assures accuracy, disinterestedness and prova- 


bility in property analysis and valuation. 

A generation of experience supports its statements of values, deprecia- 
tion and depletion. 

Its recognized superiority has made it the most widely used appraisal. 


INVESTIGATIONS Monersah THE AMERICAN 
*Propert 
VALUATI O N S Pion . Milwaukee, Wis. 


REPORTS Their Effet on 


Profit and 
INDUSTRIALS F es —. 
PUBLIC UTILITIES Boston 


NATURAL RESOURCES Cases 


Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Detroit 
Indianapolis 


merican = 


New York 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 


ee 
San Francisco 
THE Seatle 
AUTHORITY Washington 
The Canadian 


Appraisal Co., Ltd. 
Montreal 
Toronto 
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ACTION 


UCCESS in any endeavor is the result 

of action. Careful consideration of all 
the factors entering into any decision is 
of the greatest importance. 


But consideration alone is insufficient. 


The complete superiority of the Miehle two- 
revolution press will be fully demonstrated in a 
thorough consideration of all the facts. But the 
only way in which this superiority can be realized 
is by actual experience. To profit by its superiority 
you must own and operate a Miehle Press. 


And that calls for action. 
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MIEHLE PRINTING PRESS & MFC. CO. 


Principal Ofice: Fourteenth and Robey Streets, Chicago 


Sales Offices in the United States 
CHICAGO, ILL., 1218 Monadnock Block PHILADELPHIA, PA., 1015 Chestmit Street BOSTON, MASS., 176 Federal St. 
NEW YORK, N. Y., 2640 Woolworth Bldg. DALLAS, TEX., 611 Deere Bldg. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., 693 Mission St. 
ATLANTA, GA.. Dodson Printers Supply Co. DISTRIBUTERS for CANADA: Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd., Toro: 
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A MOVING MAGS) PICTURE 


MOVING picture of the Miehle Vertical would 
come nearest to giving some idea of the press. 

A still picture shows nothing but its general appear- 
ance. And verbal description is next to useless. The 
still picture falls down badly because it does not show 
the press in action. And the most interesting aspect 
of the Vertical is that it is almost always in action. 


It is constantly on the move, making money for its 
owner by great reduction in the cost of his work, and 
increasing his reputation as a wide-awake, capable 
printer. There are no moving pictures of the Miehle 
Vertical, so every live printer will make it a point to 
see the press itself. 

YOU NEVER HEARD OFA MIEHLE BEING SCRAPPED 














MIEHLE PRINTING PRESS &MFG.CO. 


“Office. Fourteenth & Robey Streets, Chicago 


Sales Offices in the United States 


CHICAGO, ILL., 1218 Mona oc BOSTON, MASS.. 176 Federal Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y., 2640 3ldu. DALLAS, TEX., 312 Centra an 
PHILADELPHIA, PA.,101 ree SAN FRANCISCO. CAL.. 093 Mission Street 
A., Dodson Printers Supply Company 
2 oronto Type Foundry Co.. Ltd. Toronto, Canada 
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his is atypical sample of the 


service we render free of charge 


to users and prospective users of 
THE HIGHEST STANDARD “Wilkes” Type Metals 





ca 
Service METALS REFINING COMPANY 
SERVICE REPORT 
Name: NN Typesetting Co. 
a City: Chicago, Illinois. 


Equipment: 6 Machine Plant, 2 Model 8, 3 
Model 5, 1 Model 22. 


FRAC ATT: Metal in Use: NN Reduction Co. 


Gen’! Conditions: They have used this metal 
for a long time. Their slugs were all 


so hollow that they would not stand up 
on the press. The pot mouthpiece holes 


re 


were scaled so that they were only 
half as large at the back as they were 


in front. The vents were filled up. 
The metal temperature had been changed 
frequently in an attempt to get good 


slugs. The pot lockup adjustments 


had been changed just on a guesswork 
or plan. The result was a faulty lockup 
on every machine. Temperature of 


metal in pot averaged 500 degrees, with 
a flame four times too big on the 


mouthpiece, which caused mouthpiece to 
swell and warp. 


Service Performed: I drilled all mouth= 
pieces to true up holes, squared up 
mouthpieces to molds, corrected faulty 
ventage, re=adjusted governors, scraped 
and fitted an oversize plunger in one 
machine, corrected faulty installation 
of thermostatic governor on Model 22, 
after which I got good solid slugs 

with a clear face from every one of the 
six machines. 





Time: I put in 4 nights at this plant. 
Gen’! Remarks: 


Signature: J. W. APPLEGATE, 
pervice Dept. 
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METALS REFINING (COMPANY 


HAMMOND, INDIANA 
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The change from direct to alternating current 
is a problem that all printers in D.C. districts 
must face sooner or later. But today, this 
change can be made without loss of production 
efficiency. 


Kimble alternating current motor control for 
jobbers and cylinder presses equals direct cur- 
rent control. In many ways Kimble control 
is superior. It combines wide speed 
range and flexible control; high 
production and low stock waste; 
reliability and a moderate price; 
convenience and economy. The 
broad Kimble guarantee protects 
you. Write for the names of some 
prominent users. 


CAsk your supply salesman or write us ab 


From D.C. to A.C? 
-Use KIMBLE MOTORS 








A TECHNICAL SERVICE FOR YOUR 
BENEFIT 


Kimble Engineers have solved the difficult alter- 
nating current motor problem for printers. They 
have designed motors and controls that are equal 
to direct current equipment. They recommend 
motors which have been tried and proved in 
their own experience for each individual press. 


These motors are guaranteed to be 
correct for the presses specified. 


Place the burden of your motor 
selection problems on the shoulders 
of Kimble Engineers. Whether it is 
for a single press or an entire plant 
let them bear the responsibility. 


out yoxr alternating current motor problems 


KIMBLE ELECTRIC COMPANY 


2408 W. Erie St. 





CHICAGO, ILL. 


KIMBIE MOTORS 
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ters’ Rollers 
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OPE Very Letterpress Purpose 






E E D economy and quality can be secured 

Yin letterpress printing only when 

proper roller equipment is used. Good rollers 

lessen the necessary amount of make-ready 

time, permit greater operating speed on the 

press, and frequently eliminate slip-sheeting 
where it would otherwise be necessary. 











Sam’! Bingham’s Composition Rollers make 
for greater pressroom economy on account of 
this very speed feature. On letterpress print- 
ing of any kind, whether newspaper or finest 
process work, these time-proven rollers enable your presses to 
do their best with a minimum expenditure of ink. And the 
actual roller cost on any given job is astonishingly small. 

















Your pressman can make ready a fine halftone job with 
every assurance that Sam’! Bingham’s Composition Rollers 
will bring out all there is in the plates. Their tackiness and 
resilience provide just the needed ink coverage, keep the 
form clean, and insure a clear impression. 

















Send your next roller order to our nearest factory, and 
learn the adaptability of Sam’! Bingham’s Composition Rollers 
to every letterpress purpose. There is a fully equipped 
Sam’! Bingham’s Son roller plant within overnight express 
distance of every printer in our territory. 


















Use our Red Shipping Labels 


Sam’! Bingham’s Son Mfg. Co. 
Printers’ Rollers 


CHICAGO CLEVELAND, OHIO KANSAS CITY 
636-704 Sherman St. 1285 West Second St. 706-708 Baltimore Ave. 


ATLANTA ST. LOUIS DES MOINES 
40-42 Peters St. 514-516 Clark Ave. 1025 West Fifth St. 


MINNEAPOLIS SPRINGFIELD, OHIO PITTSBURGH 
721-723 Fourth St., South Cor. East and Harrison Sts. 88-90 South 13th St. 






































DALLAS 
1306-1308 Patterson Ave. 


INDIANAPOLIS 
629 South Alabama St. 



























For 76 Years Bingham’s Reliable Printers’ Rollers 
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The Real WHY 


EVERAL hundred salesmen of an industrial plant, who have been supplied for 

years with “pep,” “efficiency,” “co-operation” and other hot air by-products of 

sales promotion, have a translation for S. O.S. differing in degree from urgent dis- 
tress. They use the three letters as a signal meaning SAME OLD STUFF. 


These men know that their success and the success of their company depend upon 
the product and service they deliver, and that these will last long after the personal 
slap on the back and human quality stuff are forgotten. That’s WHY they have 
confidence to sell; that’s WHY wise men buy. 


| FIG. 2079 


The Seybold Machine Company has specialized in Cutting Machines for forty- 
three years and every working day in all those years has been tuned in on cutting 
requirements. 


If you wish a check-up on your cutter equipment to determine whether the 
quality and quantity of your production can be improved per man hour, send for 
Circular 2040-79 and the information that will follow. 


The Seybold Machine Company 


DAYTON, OHIO, U.S.A. 





Sales Agencies and Service Stations 


New York CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLas SAN FRANCISCO Toronto Paris LonDON Buenos Arres STOCKHOLM 


Adcuas™"_ 9 
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AN AUTOMATIC PRINTING PRESS OF PROVEN VALUE 





The KELLY 


Ten Years of Automatic Printing Press Experience is 


Back of the Kelly 


“Ours experience is a safeguard to users, an assurance of perfection in design— 
it has stood the test of time—of efficiency in operation, and of a stability and all- 
round excellence that comes only from long experience in this most difficult 
field—automatic press building. 

Proven value is shown in the years the Kelly has been in successful operation; 
in the esteem in which it is held by users everywhere; and in the repeat orders 
which total nearly 50% of our sales. 

The higher classes of quality printing are placed on the Kelly because it is 
economical to do so. No other automatic approaches it in ability to handle a 
wide range of commercial, direct-by-mail, or broadside printing, large or small, 
in one or more colors. Process printing is also easily handled. 

The demand for Kellys is taxing the greatly enlarged facilities of our new 
plant, additional proof of its popularity, producing, and cost-reducing qualities. 
Kellyize your plant and be in position to meet competitive pressure. There is 
no other way to meet it. Hundreds of Kelly equipped plants owe their success 
to the installation of these wonderful automatic printing machines. Talk with 
our managers and salesmen. The new year is a good time to turn over in your 
mind the question of automatic press equipment. 








Cut of Style B with Extension Delivery and Fan 








For Sale at all Selling Houses of 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY 


Also by Barnhart Brothers & Spindler at Washington (D.C.), Omaha, Dallas, Seattle; 
all houses of National Paper and Type Co., in Latin America; Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd., Canada East of Port Arthur; 
Alex. Cowan & Sons, Ltd., all houses in Australia; Canadian-American Machinery Co., London, England 














SET IN GOUDY CATALOGUE AND ITALIC TEAGUE BORDERS 
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The Cha tee R 


To chase it. To drive it out of paper. 
Static is a printing plague. 


Mh 


The Craig Device is its cure. 


Static is the cause of the seven deadly 
printing evils— offset, slip-sheeting, sheet 
straightening, stock wasting, color sac- 
rificing, delayed backing-up and slow 
production. 


The Craig Device eliminates them all. 
Its flaming mouths eat out static. And by 
fast drying of the ink it does away with 
offset and resultant evils. A gas, electro- 
magnetic device, it automatically starts 
and stops work with the press—any kind 
of press. 


The Craig Device permits the running 
of full color at full speed; permits backing- 
up the first printed sheet before the last 
sheet has been run off on short runs. An 
all-around saver, it pays for itself within 
from three to six months. 
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CRAIG SALES CORP. 


You can employ it without cost at first as hundreds sis Uiideatliln: Mea tele One 


have done before you. If it doesn’t satisfy we'll take = 
it back without a question. It WILL satisfy. ““Never Gentlemen: Please send me without any obli- 
acomplaint” insures the CRAIG DEVICE as being zB : gation, a copy of your booklet, “Speeding Up the 
just about 100 per cent perfect. Send the coupon hi, ages | Presses.” 

for descriptive booklet “Speeding up the Presses.” ee 


CRAIG SALES CORPORATION 


636 GREENWICH St. New York 
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The Chandler & Price 
Printing Presses 


- 10x15 7-FOUR SIZES~ 12x18 ~ 14’%2x22 
































THE CRAFTSMAN ~- 12x18 ~ WITH ITS WONDERFUL DISTRIBUTION SYSTEM 





E CARRY all sizes of CHANDLER & PRICE PRESSES in 

\ stock at our Selling Houses for prompt delivery. When 
in the market for a new C. & P. Press, write, telephone or 
wire your requirements, including motor equipment, to the 
nearest AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY Selling House 


Selling Houses Located in the Following Cities: 


BOSTON RICHMOND CLEVELAND DETROIT KANSAS CITY PORTLAND, ORE. 

NEW YORK BALTIMORE CINCINNATI ST. LOUIS DENVER LOS ANGELES 

PHILADELPHIA BUFFALO ATLANTA MILWAUKEE SAN FRANCISCO) WINNIPEG 
PITTSBURGH CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS SPOKANE 











AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY 


SET IN MEMBERS OF THE GARAMOND FAMILY ADAM ORNAMENTS NO 1 
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How Shall I Fold It? 


HIS is one of the ques- 
tions being asked bythose 
who are interested in more 
and better direct-by-mail 210 


advertising. different forms 


s e e m l 
The distinctivefolds that may the Model “B” 


be made on Cleveland Fold- qe 2h si 
ing Machines will materially —'ds made by all 


° ° 6 4 
assist you in meeting the re- 2nd 2 steat many 


quirements of your clients— =—_ «a produce. 
at an added profit to you. 











THe [Eve AND /aoInNG facyinE[a 


GENERAL OFFICE AND FACTORY: 1929-1941 East 61st Street, CLEVELAND 
NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 
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All These Specialties Have Been Used for Years in 
the Leading Pressrooms 


Reducol: Best for getting rid of excessive 
tack in printing ink, and for stopping picking, 
because it works simply and quickly without 
any harmful results. Does not affect body or 
color. Reducol is an ink softener, a safe dryer, 
and never causes mottling. Greatly improves 
distribution, and leaves each impression of 
process work with an ideal surface for perfect 
register and overlapping. Reducol helps to cut 
down offset, prevents sheets sticking, and acts 
as a preservative for rollers. 


Blue-Black Reducol: For use with blue or 
black inks when a toner is desired. In other 
qualities identical with standard Reducol. 


Magic Type and Roller Wash: Best for 
removing dried ink, because it cleans up even the 
hardest caked deposits with amazing ease, and 
has just the right drying speed. No time wasted 


either by making several applications or by wait- 
ing for drying. Will not stick type together. 
Livens up rollers. 


Paste Dryer: Best for color work, because it 
dries from the paper out, and thereby leaves a 
perfect surface for following impressions. Pos- 
itively will not crystallize the ink, or chalk on 
coated paper. 


Liquid Air Dryer: Best because it is trans- 
parent and does not affect color. For one-color 
work and last impressions. Works very quickly. 


Gloss Paste: Best because, when used as an 
after-impression, it not only produces an ex- 
tremely glossy finish on any kind of stock, but 
also makes paper moisture and dust proof —a 
strong selling point on label and wrapper work. 


Indiana Chemical & Manufacturing Company 


23-25 East 26th St., New York City 


Pacific Coast Agents: Geo. Russell Reed Company 
San Francisco, Seattle, Portland, Los Angeles 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


British Agents: Borne & Co., Ltd. 
35-37 Banner St., London, E. C. 1 


608 South Dearborn St., Chicago 


Canadian Agents: Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd. 
Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg 
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_CUT-COST PAPER CUTTER TABLE. 























Oo —_______. 


Write 
Nearest 
Selling 
House for 
Descriptive 
Circular 





Made by 
the 
Hamilton 
Mfg. 
Company 


Designed by the ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT of the 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY 


COVERING THE CONTINENT 
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JOHNSONS [NKS 


STANDARD FOR OVER A CENTURY 
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ND MPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON ST.LOUIS CLEVELAND DETROIT BALTIMORE 
KANSAS CITY PITTSBURGH ATLANTA RICHMOND NASHVILLE DALLAS BIRMINGHAM 
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“LINKED WITH INKS SINCE 1804”? 


Johnson 


has set the standard in uniform- 
ity and quality for printers and 
lithographers, for over a century. 
You make no mistake when you 


buy Charles Eneu Johnson & 
Company 


Inks 





SIGNO MAGNI NOMINIS 


Gar eu lohncon 


AND MPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 


Branches 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON ST.LOUIS CLEVELAND DETROIT BALTIMORE 
KANSAS CITY PITTSBURGH ATLANTA RICHMOND NASHVILLE DALLAS BIRMINGHAM 
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Why are 600 Rouse Paper Lifts 
used on hand fed presses? 
Non-users may prof- 
itably write for 









One 
In Cer wa: 
OE cas the answer Mabie 
old ch snd operating 31 presses 
o Type Foundry Co Ltd. 
“ Ta ntreal, Win sr eg, ng has 25 Rouse Paper Lift 
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effectually as that no vi ing more could 
be found, yet I discovered a locker with 
about thir oma ix pounds value in money, 
some ws uropean coin, some Brazil, some 
eas ome gold, some silve 
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rotypes is measured by the quality 
of the work they produce. We know | 
but one standard — the best 
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MEMBER INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ELECTROTYPERS OF AMERICA 


SHERIDAN BLDG. NINTH & SANSOM STS. PHILADELPHIA 
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Photograph, Lucas-Kanarian 


Conquest by Charm 


A WRITER S ACKNOWLEDGMENT OF THE PERSUASIVE POWER OF PICTURES 
By JAMES WALLEN 


ICTURES have always been 

the sign language of the 
73] masses. Today they are all of 
Y that and more. Pictures have 
extended their influence to the 
elite of mankind. They are 
molding the lives of those who would 
make of living a fine art. 

The craft of illustrating advertising has 
made the greatest progress of any of 
the media of publicity. It has helped 
advertising to find acceptance among all 
classes. 

The photo-engravers say ‘‘Your Story 
in Picture Leaves Nothing Untold.”’ 
Realism and romance consort with charm 
in modern illustration. 


Look for This Emblem 


In the picture which accompanies this 
preachment, you almost catch the full- 
blown fragrance of the flowers compressed 
for the Hickson perfume ‘‘The Hour of 
Ecstasy.’’ It is a selling picture because 
it combines veracity and allure. 

The camera and tools of the photo-en- 
graver capture the subtleties of the love- 
liest picture and transmute it into a form 
which millions may enjoy and absorb. 

The American Photo-Engravers Asso- 
ciation has issued a book ‘‘The Relighted 
Lamp of Paul Revere’’ telling why and 
how the industry was organized for the 
higher service of advertisers. A copy may 
be had from your engravers or direct 
from the Association. 


AMERICAN PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 
®ASSOCIATION @ 


GENERAL OFFICES # 863 MONADNOCK BLOCK #¢ CHICAGO 








Copyright 1924, American Photo-Engravers Association 





§ Few products in the printing industry have 
received such hearty commendation as has 
been universally given by printers on The 
Golding Art Jobber. §Its popularity has ac- 
crued through its extraordinary ability to serve 
long and continuously—to produce the highest 
quality of work and to maintain a high average 
rate of production. 


§ The Golding Art Jobberis made in two sizes, 
12x18 and 15x21. Both are simple in design. 
Every part is easy to reach. The particular 
type of construction makes it stronger, more 
rigid, more durable, speedier and easier to 
make ready. 9 With two distinct distributions 
from two separate points at each impression, 
or three distinct distributions if Vibrating 
Riding Rollers are added, a better and more 
uniform distribution of ink is obtained. 


- The Golding Art Jobber * 


§ The Golding Art Jobber with an average cap- 
acity of 2,000 impressions per hour hasadefinite 
place in your plant. You will find it equally 
profitable to use on both small and large jobs. 


The dependable and economical service 
of The Improved Pearl Press have been 
highly important factors in their selection 
by thousands of printers. 


It is a Most Profitable Press on small 
work for either large or small 
printshops to install. 


§ The initial cost, upkeep and operating costs 
are low. It has an automatic ink supply. The 
make-ready is simple. The impressional throw- 
off is handy and easily operated. If driven by 
electricity or from overhead shaft, a single lever 
operates the starting, stopping and control. Easy 
to feed. High speed. Perfectly balanced. 
Durable, strong and noiseless. 9 The Improved 
Pearl Press for small work is the best invest- 
ment a printer can make. 


GOLDING PRESS DIVISION 


American Type Founders Company, Franklin, Massachusetts 


Manufacturers of Golding Jobber, Pearl Press, Official Press, Golding Auto-Clamp and Hand- 
Clamp, Power Paper Cutters, Golding Hand Lever Paper Cutter and Pearl Paper Cutters 
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Where Giant 


The ponderous weight of printing machinery, the vibration of 
giant presses, the constant trucking of forms, stereos, paper 
stock and other heavy materials, all impose a terrific strain 
upon the pressroom floor. § The problem of finding flooring 
material that will withstand this strain is a serious one for printers 
unacquainted with the enduring qualities of Kreolite Wood Blocks. 
Among the many big publishing and printing firms whose floor 


The Jennison-Wright Co. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


Branches in 
All Large Cities 


LT 


problems Kreolite Wood Blocks have permanently solved is te 
New York Tribune. One of the floors installed in this plant is 
illustrated here. J Smooth, resilient, sanitary Kreolite Wood Block 
Floors in your plant will forever end your flooring problerns. 
Have our floor engineers study your needs and make prorer 
recommendations. This is a Kreolite service that is rendered 
without cost or obligation. 
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The Common Sense 
of Folding 


HE neat, compact little folder illustrated has 
just one purpose in life—to make it possi- 


is the : re ey © Pp ble for a printing plant to get away from folding 
Bee as small sheets by hand and solving this problem 
blerns, with actual profit to the printer. 


roper 
dered i ' ; ; 
Mentges No. 7 Folder is not a universal Mentges No. 7 is pared right down to 


folder—far from it. It is a highly special-  “‘brass tacks,” stripped for action like a racing 
ized machine made to fold atahigh speed — — automobile—no funny parts for freak folds, 
over 3000 per hour—sheets of any kind _ just plain, everyday efficiency. 

of paper ranging in size from 5%”x6” to This is characteristic of the entire Mentges 
25”x25”. That latter size means a 19”x25” —_ Line— simple, rugged, plain efficient money 
sheet either way. makers. Complete information sent upon request. 


MENTGES FOLDER COMPANY, Sidney, Ohio 
“The RIGHT Folder for YOUR Work” 




















Certificates and Bordered Blanks 


cA helpful and profitable line for the Printer 
The Goes Certificates and Bordered Blanks will help 


open up new and profitable channels of business for 
Blotters the Printer. They make easy the production of high 


Goes 


Art Advertising 


grade Stock Certificates, Membership Certificates, 
: ; Merchandise Certificates, Guarantees, Coupons, 
attractive advertis- : ‘ r 
nig eacdionn vehdchs Licenses, etc. We furnish the Blanks produced. in 
can be sold to any appropriate colors, so that merely by over-printing 
business organiza- them any Printer can turn out exactly the form needed. 
tion. Seven beauti- The designs and styles vary to suit the needs of different 
ful Easter Designs kinds of businesses. They will help the Printer produce a 
are now in stock, better grade of work than can be secured by printing alone, 
Send for samples. and will command higher prices and permit better profits 


SEND FOR OUR SAMPLE BOOK 


GOES LITHOGRAPHING COMPANY 
35 West 61st Street, CHICAGO 


A profitable and 
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Photographs from The Warren Standard No. 1, entitled The Wet and Dry Question, by Courtesy S. D. Warren Company, Boston 


Ordinary Coated Paper—Folded with 


Normal Amount of Moisture 


The illustration above, with enlargement insert 
(4 times), shows the result of folding paper which 
has been exposed to a relative humidity of 60 to 
70%. The edges were photographed exactly as 
they came from the folder. The paper, of the same 
lot as that used in the accompanying test, was 
found to contain 5.08% moisture at time of folding. 


These illustrations, courteously provided by 
the S. D. Warren Company, show very 
graphically the effect of humidity on the 
folding quality of paper—one of the phys- 
ical qualities most affected by atmospheric 
conditions. 


Paper which, after completion of the last 
form, is left to dry over, under or near 
steam pipes in order to hasten the action, 
and is then folded in this dry condition, 
will inevitably display faulty, broken folds 
such as those illustrated on the right above. 


The Stecher and Willsea Paper Condition- 
ing Machines not only condition paper before 


Ordinary Coated Paper — Folded 
when Very Dry 


This illustration, with similar enlargement insert 
(4 times), shows the result of folding paper which 
has been exposed to a relative humidity of 36%. 
Edges photographed exactly as they came from the 
folder. The enlargement reveals the badly cracked 
and broken condition of the folded surface. The 
paper contained 3.24% moisture at time of folding. 


it goes to the presses, but rapidly dry and 
set inks between forms and before cutting 
or folding—which makes them especially 
handy for rush work. Where inks are dried 
in this manner the moisture content of the 
paper remains in perfect equilibrium with 
the pressroom atmosphere; it does not evap- 
orate and leave the paper too dry. 


These machines condition any stock, re- 
gardless of its previous state, to the actual 
humidity conditions of the pressroom 
atmosphere in two hours time. And they 
accomplish in these two hours what old 
methods fail to accomplish in days or weeks, 
and in a small fraction of the space. 


Let us Give You Complete Information 


THE WILLSEA WORKS 


Engineers : Founders : Machinists 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK, U.S. A. 





Also Manufacturers of Multi-Color Presses for printing, scoring and cutting cartons from roll stock; Tubing Machines for making 
rectangular boxboard tubes or shells; and other special machinery 
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Make Changes Without 
Lifting the Form 





New Job Press of Amazing Speed 
Is Also the Most Accessible 


Simply lift the conveyor. Your form is instantly accessible for 
any change without removal. In these days when every printer 
has many jobs calling for changes, imprints, etc., this is a tremen- 
dous advantage. Add this to the unparalleled speed of M-24— 


Up to 4,800 Impressions An Hour! 


And you see why this new cylinder type job press is the 
greatest profit maker ever developed for 10x15 work. 


PROFITS! Speed means Profits. Profits mean Speed! With 
keen cutting competition all around you, profits can not be 
made by the old slow methods. M-24 gives you the upper hand. 


GO AND SEE— 


M-24’s Make Ready Cylinder. 
Wide 5-key Fountains at Both Ends. 
Perfect Ink Distribution. 


Geared Vibrators, Plate Rollers, 
Large Form Rollers. 


Built-in Semi-automatic Feed. 
Combination Feeler and Caliper. 


Sturdy Solid Construction 
Throughout 





M.24 with Autofede 


Load and go away. The outfit 
does the rest. With human skill. 
Loads 3,000 sheets at a time. 





Write us for name of the 
Agent near you who has 


M-24 on Exhibition. 
Go See It Work 


LISENBY MFG. CO. 


Department A 


222 N. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago, Illinois 
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TrimOsaw 
Replacing every 


saeare" and many other 100% TrimOsaw cities 
in the march of Progress. 


1—‘“Make It Pay You” Circular. 
Send fo ‘ 2—Special Offer on Ben Franklin TrimOsaw. 


WILL - 
‘e 
MAKERS OF HIGH GRADE SAWING MACHINERY 
SINCE /88/ 


KALAMAZOO MICHIGAN 


_: ye Chicago Store 
1 South Dearborn St. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Rep. Southeastern States Exclusive sae for Canada and Newfoundland Exclusive Agents for Fren 
Dodson Printers’ Supply Co. Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd., The Canadian American Mach. Co., Trance, S.A. 
Atlanta, Ga. Toronto, + ae Winnipeg, Regina, Vancouver Paris, X., France 


ll-Curtis New York Stor are Agents for 7. a? Exclusive Agents for England 


Hi 
Printing Crafts’ Bldg., 461 8th ideo Room 1603 F Wimble & Co., Ltc The Canadian-American Mach. Co., Ltd. 
New York Cit Sydney, Melbourne, dane London, E. C. 4, England 
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oT B OSTO ~ A WIRE STITCHER WITH 
he A REPUTATION 
ince 1903 the No.4 BOSTON WIRE 
STITCHER has been actively on the market 
and thousands have been sold. 
It was the first wire stitcher designed with 
single adjustment for all working parts and 


instantly became popular because of this 
important labor and trouble saving feature. 


No.4 BOSTON is still one of our best sellers. 


Installations made more than twenty years 
ago are in daily satisfactory operation. 


> ~ «* 


AMERICAN 
TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY 


General Selling Agent 





No. 4 BOSTON Wire Stitcher 


a 








SET IN GOUDY CATALOGUE AND ITALIC TEAGUE BORDES 
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The Typon Reflex Paper 

Negative 
is not an untried invention that 
has to be proven by tests and ex- 
periments, but a process of proven 
value and endorsed by every one 
of the nationally known authori- 
ties who have become acquainted 
with TRP. The Typon Reflex 
Paper Negative is only the first 
of a series of startling develop- 
ments in offset printing, including 
the Typon Reflex Color Process, 
which the Société Polygraphique 
Laupen-Berne, Switzerland, after 
years of strenuous work in lab- 
oratory, machine shop and offset 
printing plant, is now beginning 
to disclose and present to the 
lithographic and offset printing 
industry. 



























Before being placed on the mar- 
ket, TRP has been used for over 
one year and a half on a very large 
scale in the Reproduction Depart- 
ment of the owners of the patents, 
the Société Polygraphique. It is 
a process that has been passed 
through thorough tests. 









TRP is on the market and open to 
everyone for investigation. Test- 
ing this new process involves no 
risk or investment of capital. It 
is merely a matter of purchasing 
a few packages of a new pho- 
tographic negative paper, putting 
that into the camera or into the 
printing frame and examining the 
results. 



















Tyron REFLEX PAPER COMPANY 
Sole Agent 


1465 Broadway, New York City 
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Typon Reflex Paper Negatives Are Produced 


IN THE PRINTING FRAME by means of the peculiar reflex action 
of the TRP-emulsion—for life size reproduction of type matter, printed 
on both sides, books, catalogues, of business forms, maps, tabulating 
matter, subjects written or drawn in pencil or ink, etc. 


WITH THE CAMERA for exact, reduced or enlarged size reproduction 
of black-white subjects, from type to halftone. 


TRP Saving 


In Time: As against 30 wetplate negatives, 200 or more TRP-Negatives 
could be produced within the same period of time. 


In Cost: Cost of production is about % to % less than that of wetplate 
negative. 


After printing, TRP-Negatives can be filed away for future use. 


The TRP-Negative reduces amount of capital invested in glass to a negli- 
gible minimum, and, correspondingly, losses by breakage and use. 


In Labor: No expert required for the handling of TRP, as its manipu- 
lation is extremely simple. 


TRP is a short-cut in many ways and applies as such to about 75% of 
the black-white work done by lithographer and planographic printer. 


In Equipment: Any printing frame that secures good contact, although 
we recommend vacuum, and any process camera can be used for pro- 
duction of TRP-Negatives. A yellow filter is all that is required for the 
printing frame. 


For production of life size negatives of books and music, on a large 
scale, a vertical fixed focus camera for 14x17 or 20x24 copy focus, of 
simple construction, is built by certain manufacturers at small addi- 
tional cost to cost of lens, and capable of producing around 250 nega- 
tives a day, uniform in density, that can, therefore, be developed in large 
batches in developing tank. 


The TRP operation is by bright yellow light in the dark room, such as 
the Natural Glass Amber Color Mazda lamp. 


In Service: TRP Negatives save the publisher the cost of resetting 
electrotype, halftone linecut plates and their storage. 


TRP opens to the planographic printer new roads to business, hitherto 
closed to him. 


The TRP-Negative, made direct from proof pulled from composition, 
and printed on the zinc plate, eliminates make-ready and replaces elec- 
trotype by a “paper electro.” 


TRP is sold in minimum quantities of one package of either Strip-Film 
or Non-Strip Paper at the rate of 15 cents per square foot. For trial 
orders, packages can not be broken. Directions for use with each package. 
Prices and Sizes: TRP put up in sealed boxes of 100 sheets each is 

supplied as follows: 
O3x12....$11.85 IOXI23 ...$12.75 
12x16} . . .$30.38 19X25 ....$49.00 
Rolls 26” width, roo ft. length — $32.50 


IIx14.....$16.04 


Sole Representatives for Canada, RotpH-CLARK-STONE, Ltd., Toronto. 


— Advertisement. 
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JUENGST 


Gatherer, Stitcher and Coverer 


THE ONLY MACHINE that will Gather, Jog, Stitch 
and Cover Books all while in Continuous Motion 





























Will detect missing inserts or doublets. 
Will gather any signatures from singles up, on any kind of stock. 
Built in combination or in single units. 


Has no equal for Edition Books. 


PATENTED 


Juengst Continuous Side Stitcher 


The only stitcher that will drive 1, 2, 3 or 4 staples without stopping the book. 
Built as a separate unit, with feed table and delivery. 





Let Us Solve Your Bindery Troubles 


and give you accurate books, better books, and more books, at less cost. 





AMERICAN ASSEMBLING MACHINE CO., Inc. 
416 N. Y. World Building, New York City 
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Advance Notice 





HE three heavy italic display lines of this advertisement are 

set in 36 point Ludlow Black Italic, the first italic typeface of 

this general character ever made. It has been designed by 
the Ludlow company to meet the demand for a companion face 
to Ludlow Black, which is meeting with great popularity and which 
is now complete in the 18, 24, 30, 36 and 48 point sizes. 


Ludlow Biack 
Italic 


Extreme Boldness of face and close fitting of individual characters have 
much to do with the strength of this face. This effect in italic on a thoroughly 
practical basis is made possible by the exclusive Ludlow method of cutting 
italic faces on sloping matrices. Only this method could give the characters 
the necessary close-fitting, full-kerning effect with no kerns to break off, but 
with the firm support necessary to insure good printing. 


Ludlow Black Italic matrices will be ready for delivery in May, 1925. 
Orders will be filled in the order of their receipt. 


The Ludlow System of matrix composition provides new, clear-cut 

printing faces on slugs for every job. Its speed, versatility, 6 to 60 point 

range in a wide variety of quality typefaces, including bold and ex- 

tended, ranks it first for job and display work. Because you set mat- 

rices, not type, you secure your slug lines immediately, never running 
short of sorts for any job. 


Ludlow Typograph Co. 


2032 Clybourn Avenue 
Fearet Bldg. CHICAGO World Bldg 





LUDLOW QUALITY COMPOSITION 
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STATIC annoys every pressroom at this 
season. Every pressman has tinkered 
with makeshifts to get rid of this costly 
production problem. 


Stat-erad ends the trouble finally. There 
is no fire hazard; Stat-erad hooks up to 
the regular electric circuit. 


J. @ W. JOLLY, Inc. 


Stat-erad does away with slip-sheeting, 
paper waste, broken edges and jog- 
ging. 

Install the Stat-erad on every Press and 
Paper Handling Machine in your plant. 
This device is absolutely guaranteed to 
eliminate this problem. 


Holyoke, Massachusetts 
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- ne have always been the only language that persons of all nations 
and all ages could understand. A picture with a brief description 
is a better presentation of any article than pages of eloquence in type. 


Making pictures—CUTS—for all illustrating 
and advertising purposes—is our business. 


Without enumerating the different kinds and grades of engravings, the 
point we wish to emphasize is, that we have unexcelled facilities and 
capacity for executing large or small orders for any style of cuts or plates 


for printing in one or more colors. 





711 South Dearborn Street 











CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE: HARRISON 5260 « 5261 - 5262 
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SINGLE 
COLOR 
ROTARY 


SCOT 


OFFSET PRESSES 
With Automatic Pile Delivery and 


Automatic Suction Feeder 


The SCOTT Rotary Offset Press 


is well and favorably known to the Litho- 
graphic trade throughout the world. It is the 
one machine that has large cylinders, allow- 
ing plenty of time to feed sheets to guides. 


The Quality of Work 


printed on this machine, on all kinds of stock, 
equals and in many instances surpasses the 
original designs. This pleases the customer. 


Every SCOTT Offset Press 


is built in our own factory under careful 
supervision by skilled mechanics, working 
under ideal conditions. The materials used 
are of the best, and asa result Scott presses 
run well and last a long, long time. 


You Can Recommend This Press 


for you know that it is a dependable machine 
that never fails to produce work at any 
speed desired. 





Buy a SCOTT and Get the Best 





Walter Scott & Co. 


PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY 
NEW YORK: 1457 Broadway CHICAGC : 1441 Monadnock Block 


Case AppreEss: Waltscott, New York 
Copves Usep: A. B. C.—5th Edition and our own 














No. 731 
Makeready Paste 


S its name implies No. 
731 is the makeready 
paste for pressmen. Contains 
just the proper amount of 
moisture—will not dry out, 
always remains moist. It is 
a smooth paste that is ideal 
for overlays—no chance of 
lumps getting underneath. It 
is made from imported mate- 
rials free from any injurious materials—keeps 
sweet indefinitely. May be had in gallons, halves, 
quarts, pints and exceedingly handy tubes. Use 
the coupon below and give No.731 a tryout today. 


Commercial 
“SA” Rubber Tablet Glue 


HERE is a hot padding gum 

which needs no cloth fot te- 

inforcement. It dries quickly— 

always remains flexible and will 

not mould or separate. Supplied 

"in Red, White or Green, in 5, 10, 

20, 30 ad 60 pound tins. An exceptional pad- 
ding compound. Write for a sample. 
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THE COMMERCIAL PASTE Co. 


Makers of the Largest Line of Adhesives 
Dept. 41 Columbus, Ohio 


THE COMMERCIAL PASTE CO., Columbus, Ohio 
Gentlemen: We would like to give No. 731 and No. “5A” a trial. 
L] Send us a tryout order of No. 731 
C1 Send us a tryout order of No. “5A” 
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No. 13640 (Stee!) No. 3640 (Wood) 


ESIGNED especially for use by the Monotype machinist. Hardwood 
working top (83 x 24 x 134 inches thick) with wooden storage section 
overhead on brackets which are adjustable in height. Ample storage 

facilities for necessary tools, parts, etc. 





Contents of Base: Three drawers, each containing 56 small and 4 large 
wooden boxes for storage of small parts; two large drawers 234 inches deep for storage of larger 
parts, and two compartments, with a self-closing door, for soiled and clean rags. The center section 
has two large drawers 2 inches deep, each with adjustable partitions for storage of parts, and a com- 
partment with a sliding door and two adjustable shelves, also for storage. In the right-hand section 
is a large drawer 434 inches deep for heavier parts, and another compartment with two adjustable 
shelves and a sliding door. 


Contents of Overhead Section: Six drawers holding in all 18 Molds of any 
kind, including T and U types with extensions; eight slanting drawers for special or spare Matrices, 
each drawer having twenty spaces separated by 7¢-inch partitions; two drawers for holding Normal 
Wedges, the bottoms inclined to the left, causing the wedges to keep in position by gravity, each 
drawer divided into seven spaces 15 inches long. The section at the extreme right is divided into 
two compartments, enclosed by a disappearing door, each compartment grooved to accommodate 
13 Matrix Cases placed on edge. 

Height to working top, 34 in.; height overall (adjustable) about 58 in. Floor space, 83 x 24 in. 








THE HAMILTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Eastern House: RAHWAY, N. J. TWO RIVERS, WISCONSIN 
HAMILTON GOODS ARE FOR SALE BY PROMINENT TYPE FOUNDERS AND DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
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This trade-mark ap- 
pears on every press we 
manufacture. It is your 
guarantee of honest con- 
struction and durability. 





MEISEL 


Meisel presses by the 
hundred are making 
good money for the spe- 
cialty printers of the 
country. Howcanacus- 
tomer with a special job 
leave an establishment 
equipped to dothiswork? 


: esa eccmanme id 
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A Press for the Manufacturer 


The illustration, R-1153, prints seven colors on two webs at atime. It has lengthwise and cross- 
wise perforating, punching and numbering apparatus with rewinder or folder or flat sheet de- 
livery; in short, thevery press for the manufacturer. Our counsel will placeyou under no obligation. 


MEISEL PRESS MANUFACTURING CO. 


944-948 Dorchester Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts 


























WESEL 


HY buy the finest product of modern rotary press manu- 
facturers and be satisfied with the antiquated “V” groove 
and the old drop-in nut? Have your cylinders grooved to accom- 
modate the famous Wesel Hook, used successfully for years with 
the Wesel Final Base, and enjoy the subsequent economies of 
more accurate register, greater speed inlockingplatesoncylinders is: — = 
and positive assurance against ‘slippage’ of platesduringarun. [ig = One of four cylinders 
Your present rotary cylinders may be regrooved, provid- Go Weel Finct si ra 
ing original grooves are accurately spaced, but certainly is the Cuneo-Henneberry 
a modern new rotary should be modernly equipped. Corporation for one of 


Let us tell you all about the Wesel Final System. their new Schwartz- 
Seymour presses. Each 


F. WESEL MANUFACTURING COMPANY inns Dongen 


cumference and accom- 


72-80 Cranberry Street, BROOKLYN, N. Y. modates 96 plates. 
CHICAGO BRANCH— 431 South Dearborn Street 
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HUBER’S 
INKS 


Generations of printers have 
used HUBER’S INKS with 
unfailing satisfaction. The 
Huber standard is rigidly 
maintained by a house that 
takes pride in the traditions 
of its business and the qual- 
ity of its product. 


Huber’s Colors in use since 1780 


J & M. Huber @ Inc. 


U. S. Branches: 
ALL PRINCIPAL 
CITIES 


Nii uM) 


Foreign Agencies: 
LONDON PARIS 
TORONTO 


Manufacturers 
130 W. 42d St., NewYork 








The only press that will 
feed died-out blanks, 
made-up envelopes and 
sheet work equally well 


7,500 impressions per hour 
from curved plates 


On envelopes, bill-heads, office forms and 
the general run of commercial printing, the 
S&S Rotary Press is a time and money 
saver. 


Especially popular for envelope work, and 
used by most of the leading envelope makers. 
Feeds died-out blanks, made-up envelopes 
or sheet work with equal success. 


7,000 to 8,000 impressions per hour is the 
average conservative speed for general work. 
Higher speeds are possible, one user averag- 
ing 8,600 impressions over a long period. 


Anystock from tissue 
to light cardboard is 
successfully fed. All 
parts are readily ac- 
cessible, and opera- 
tion and adjustment 
are very simple. 
Write for full details 
of this unusually ef- 
ficient press—no ob- 
ligation. 


STOKES & SMITH CO. 


Summerdale Avenue Philadelphia, Pa. 


London Office: 23, Goswell Road 
London, E. C. 1 
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Note the firm, clean texture of 
Parsons Defendum Ledger. 
It erases smoothly. 














Fuzzy and torn—ordi- 
nary Ledger Paper erases 





ese photo- enlargements tell an amazing 
Story of bookkeeping inefficiency 





How long can you continue 
to use or recommend paper 
that “fuzzes” and tears un- 
der the strain of constant 
erasing? 


HIS test was one of tne most 

amazing tributes to the quality 
of Parsons Defendum ever made 
—and also a striking revelation of 
the extravagance of cheap ledger 
paper. 

Two sneets of paper were placed 
side-by-side. One, a sheet of Par- 
~ sons Defendum—the other just 
an ordinary sheet of ledger paper. 
To the inexperienced eye they 
looked alike. But the camera told 
a different story. 


A drop of ink was placed on 
each paper—then it was blotted 
and erased until the paper was 
absolutely clean. 


The illustration avove gives 
the verdict. 


Parsons erased quickly and 
easily. The paperremained smooth 
and clean. Its rigid texture with- 
stood the grinding strain and when 
written on again did not blot or 


blur. 


The other paper failed com- 
pletely. At the first erasure a fuzzy 
surface showed. Writing on it be- 
came blurred and mussy. Nothing 
but a tissue-thin thickness re- 
mained. It could be easily broken 
with but the slightest pressure. 


= | eae *, 
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For ease on the‘eyes ‘we recommend Buff 


The penalty of false economy 
Cheap paper is always false 


economy. Cheap paper wastes time. 
It spells inefficiency. Whycontinue 
to countenance this extravagance 
when a good paper like Parsons 
will banish it once and for all? 


Parsons Defendum not only 
erases smoothly but it also has 
the advantage of a Perfect Hinge 
that helps to keep those loose leaf 
ledger pages flat. 


Compare Parsons Defendum 
with ordinary ledger papers and 
notice the difference. Notice its 
excellent writing surface —the ease 
with which it erases —.and see the 
Perfect Hinge. Surely the test of 
comparison will prove to you that 
Parsons is the most economical 
paper for all permanent records. 
Parsons Paper Company, Holyoke, 
Massachusetts. 


Parsons Defendum Ledger 


a better Business f aper 





‘Note these Economy Points 
of Parsons Defendum 





IT—It erases easily. 


2—It stands up under continued 
handling. Every sheet is loft- 
dried by time. It will not curl 
or bend at the edges. 


3-—Its beautiful surface fits any 
penmanship—speedy writing or 
slow, fine point or stub, black 
ink or color. 


4—It offers the extra advantage of 
Parsons Perfect Hingethathelps 
keep loose-leaf ledger pages flat 
to save time in making records. 


THE PARSONS PAPER COMPANY, HOLYOKE, MASS. 





N. B.—We recommend BUFF for ease on the eyes 














THE ROSBACK 
FOOT AND POWER PERFORATOR 


New Model—Extra Heavy 


Head 


| | Heavy neal 


| Steel Stripper i 


| For Close-To Edge, 
Perforation. 


Steel Slide — VHA 
Slee! Punch HONOP Muu \pemm—— 


Hardened Teo) Ste! Purch «| 


4 
4 ~~ ——-dideree 


‘Hardened Tool Steel Inlaid Die 
Guaranteed To Cut Clean for five Years 
Guaranteed Against Breakage Indefinitely 


Note Heavy Bed Casting 
Cross sectional view showing construction and the new 
rear gauge with extension fingers in position. 


FEATURES 


1—THE STRIPPER—Made of steel with heavy steel 


reinforcement. Can’t spring or careen. 


2—FEED GAUGE—Back Gauge with spring steel ex- 


tension fingers fitting in between die and stripper 
for close to edge perforation. 


3—THE DIE—Special formula hardened tool steel in- 


laid in special heavy arched bed. Guaranteed to 
cut clean for five years. Guaranteed indefinitely 
against breakage. It is hard as glass yet thick enough 
to stand any strain. 


4—THE BED—With heavy flanges directly underneath 


the die and properly arched to support the die in all 
directions. It is absolutely impossible for the die to 
spring, crack or break even under the most unusual 
conditions. : 


FOR close to edge work 


these spring steel exten- 


What It Means to You 


sion fingers are attached 
to the rear gauge which 
is moved up to 


the required po- 


O improvement in perforating ma- _ sition. 
chinery in recent years has meant so 
much to printers everywhere, as this new 
model Rosback—for it not only does a per- 
fect job of perforating but these improve- 
ments eliminate the possibilities of hold- 
ups from breakage—increase production 
and give absolutely accurate work to hair- 
line register—anywhere on the sheet. 


The Extension Fingers on the rear gauge 
have entirely eliminated guesswork and 
home-made devices in getting accurate 
register on close to edge work. It is abso- 
lutely impossible for sheets to slip by the 
gauge fingers, which fit in between the 
die and stripper. 


This Rear Gauge and also the improved 
front gauge have micrometer adjustment on 
either end, making them adjustable to the small- 
est fraction of an inch. 


Note the two fingers which are a part of both 
gauges which set closely to the table top and 
automatically prevents stock from slipping by or 
under the gauge. 


These 
fingers are re- 
moved whennot 
in use for close 
to edge work. 
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NOTE micrometer ad- 
justment and the exten- 
sion fingers which pre- 
vent stock slipping under 
the gauge. 
feature of both front 
and rear gauges. 


This is a 


Of special interest to you is the fact that there is no 
advance in price over the old model. 


You obtain this superior machine, these 20th 
century refinements and features and the ex- 
perience of the world’s best Perforator engineers 
at the same old price. 


BUILT BY 


F. P, ROSBACK COMPANY 


BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN 


FOR SALE BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


THE RESULT OF FORTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE. 


Inlaid Tool Steel Die—GUARANTEED FOR 5 YEARS. 


No Advance in Price over Old Model. 
You Can’t Afford to Experiment—GET A ROSBACK 





THE LARGEST PERFORATOR FACTORY IN THE WORLD 
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A new point-system Saw-Trimmer 


Superior Auxiliary Saw 
priced for the thrifty printer 


An AUXILIARY to composing and casting machines 
inthe small orlarge plant. It saws and trims—atone oper- 
ation—slugs, rules and borders to smooth exactness. 


An AUXILIARY to the platemaker in trimming and 
mortising cuts to point system dimensions. Preferably in 
the plant of the platemaker who would deliver a ready- 
for-use product. But if the platemaker will not give a 
100% service—then,necessarily,in the plant of the print- 
er who must make the cuts usable. 


An AUXILIARY to our de luxe model general utility 
Superior Point System Saw—or any other saw-trimmer of 
all-purpose type—in plants requiring several machines. 
About 95% of the use of a saw is in sawing and trim- 
ming typeslugs and strip material, and trimming and 
mortising cuts. The Superior Auxiliary Saw does all such 
work as well as the highest priced universal machine— 
and does it better, quicker and with more of safety for the 
operator than many sold at a much higher price. 














ELEVATING TABLE—with the table horizontally level at any desired 
height. 

LARGE 20"x 16” TABLE— 12% inches to left of blade, which balances 
full 24-inch strips. 

MAIN GAUGE 60 picas long, divided by 6 Points—Point Auxiliary 
Gauge affording any desired variation. 

WORK HOLDER that takes a sure grip on the work and holds fast. 

BALL BEARINGS—easy running—only “4-horsepower motor to drive 
—minimum power expense. Attaches to lamp socket—no wiring 
expense to install. 

CONVENIENT PUSH BUTTON START AND STOP—Motor on 
adjustable belt-tightening base—long belt formaximum power with 
minimum wear on bearings—motor protected by steel hood. 

HOLLOW PEDESTAL to catch the offcuts and sawdust—door in the 
pedestal to hold the waste until ready to remove, keeping floor clean. 


PRICE includingTrimmer Head with Knives and one Saw Blade; 
Red Guard for Blade; 60-em Pica Main Gauge; Point Auxiliary 
Gauge; Work Holder; 4-horsepower Motor; Push Button Switch and 
Cord with Swivel Plug; Motor Hood; Belt; Motor Base 


S2ZBS é.0.0. chicago 


EXTRAS: Regular Graduated Mitering Attachment; Special Face-Up Right 
and Left Mitering Attachment; 160 Pica Extension Gauge; Glass Guard with 
Arm; Light Fixture with Arm; Angle Block for Beveling Plates; Trimmer Knife 
Sharpening Attachment; Holder for Sharpening Saw Blade; Guard Cabinet 
No. 15744; Special Saw Blades; Alundum Grinding Wheel; Polishing Disc 

Prices On Application 





In ordering—specify whether Alternating or Direct 
current and voltage of the lighting circuit—if Alternating 
specify whether one, two or three phase 

















Set in Cooper types 


Manufactured by 


Barnhart Brothers & Spindler 


Type Founders—Manufacturers and Merchants of 
Superior Printing Equipment 
Chicago Washington,D.C. Saint Louis Kansas City 
Dallas Omaha Saint Paul Seattle Vancouver, B.C. 


Agents in Canada: AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS Co., Winnipeg —TORONTO TyPE FounpRY Co., LtD., Toronto and Montreal 
Also sold by AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS Co., all U.S.A. Branches 
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KIDDER PRESSES 


Are built to suit you and along lines of strength, 
beauty, endurance and speed. 


We have been Sy Vix: ai ha ( hoent=| = Our wide experi- 
building them "ame ea aay : Ses &, | hotd rd ence and good 
right for over - oP: | ; { service are gladly 
forty years ° oS. —_ at your command 


KIDDER ROTARIES 


Are surpassed by none for that special job. We can prove it to ‘you. 


KIDDER PRESS COMPANY, Dover, N. H. 


NEW YORK, 261 Broadway CHICAGO, 166 West Jackson St. TORONTO, CANADA, 445 King St., West 





PRINTERS BEWARE satesuen 


Purchasers of the WALKER System of Die Making are asked to look into their Contracts and communicate 
at once with Mr. Walter J. Ellis, 142 W. 32d Street, N. Y. C. 








The Patentee of the Ellis New “Method” Embossing is a well known Master Craftsman and his 
addition to the Trade has filled a want for a simple Method of making Embossing Dies by the Printer 
himself. On April 11, 1923, he applied for a second patent which was allowed October 26 of the 
same year and is known as 


The ELLIS “System of Die Making 


For small Type, Cuts and Steel Die effects, etc., and is being sold with personal instructions and a Shop 
License for $75 with everything needed to make 500 Dies. Dies can be made in ten minutes from the 
wet ink. Made ready on light press in fifteen minutes. It has been mistaken for real Steel Die work, 


THE INLAND PRINTER, Feb. 1924, said: THE BRITISH PRINTER said: 


“*These specimens . . . prove conclusively that the system is as “An achievement of no mean order.... . incidently the hot 
simple as described.”’ powder process is faced with very serious rivalry.” 


The Patentee is personally known to the Editors of both of these Journals. 
Suaw Bros., Washington, D.C.,wrote: “Our Pressman Harris PRINTING AND ADVERTISING Co., Wilmington, 


immediately turned out some work which was diffi- N. C., wrote: “Your system is entirely satisfactory, 
cult to distinguish from the real Steel Die Stamping.” both mechanically and financially.” 








Send for Free Samples and Particulars of both of the following Time-Saving Patents: 


The Ellis “New Method”? Embossing . . $150.00 The Ellis “‘System” of Die Making . . . . $75.00 
The two sell for $200. Cash or terms if needed, with a big reduction by mail. 


Dept.W, THE ELLIS NEW METHOD EMBO$$ING CO. 14? W.32dSt. New York City 
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The Brackett 
Single Head 
Stripping 
Machine 


The Uery Machine for 


Bookbinders, Stationers, 
Tablet Makers, School Supplyers, 
Pass Book Makers, 

Paper Box Makers, Etc. 





If you are looking for better bound books at less — All our machines are sold with the positive guaran- 
cost, this is the machine that will do the trick. tee that they will do all we claim for them. Com- 
It will save from sixty-five to eighty per cent on __ plete assortment of sample books produced on 
present costs and produce better books. Brackett Stripping Machines may be had on request. 


THE BRACKETT STRIPPING MACHINE CoO. 
TOPEKA, KANSAS, U.S. A. 








Holes 


of any size or shape can be 
punched in paper---rapidly 
and economically--- with 
Monitor Multiplex Punch- 
ing Machines. 


These machines have special fea- 
tures which increase production 
and lower costs. 

And Monitor machines give satis- 
factory service for years and years. 


Catalog D-155 and Prices 
on request 


The MONITOR Za Latham Machinery Co. 

MULTIPLEX Yeo 1147 Fulton St. Chicago, U.S.A. 

ries “enone 
model 


New York Philadelphia Boston 
45 Lafayette Street Bourse Bldg. 531 Atlantic Ave. 
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PEERLESS FEATHERS 
IN OUR CAP 


HE names of the inkmakers on the feathers are 
representative inkmakers of the world. Ali use 


PEERLESS BLACK in their inks. 


PEERLESS BLACK makes the finest halftone 
Letterpress and Litho Ink. It is especially valuable 
for making easy-flowing Inks that will run smoothly 

) down the fountain of the press, and distribute readily 
and uniformly on the rollers and produce a clear 
black impression. 


The PEERLESS CARBON BLACK Co. 
Pittsburg, U.S.A. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
Sole Selling Agents 


41 East 42nd Street, New York, U.S.A. 
Branch Offices in Europe: 6 & 7 Stonecutter St. 
London, E.C., Eng. 


Pferdemarkt, 45-51 
Hamburg, Germany 


90 Rue Amelot 


‘Binn ey ¢ Smith @ |_** 
41 E.42"4 Street-NewYork City [== 
Sole Selling Agents 
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K. & G. Automatic Seal and Label Presses 
cAre Money Makers 














Print (in one or two colors), Emboss 

(crease) and Die-Cut automatically 

in one operation Seals, Labels or 

Small Paper Boxes. Produce the 

highest quality work at lowest cost. 

Large production. 3,600 impres- 
sions per hour. 


\ 


COLUMBIA OVERSEAS 
CORPORATION 


12 East 12th Street NEW YORK, U.S.A. 


W@W ~ABBUEGEML ia) 


Printers’ and Bookbinders’ Machinery 
MADE IN SEVERAL SIZES 
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Live matters of interest pertaining to the Miller Saw-Trimmer Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., manufacturers of the well known Miller Automatic Feeders, Mil! 
Ideal and Craftsman Units, Miller High-Speed Presses, Miller Saw-Trimmers and Miller Labor Saving Accessories. Descriptive matter sent on request. 


Miller Equipment Solves New England 
Printer’s Problem 


Four years ago the Snow Press, Spring- 
field, Mass., was operating four hand-fed 
presses. With the reputation of “quality 
printers” firmly established, and a con- 
stantly increasing patronage which “quality 
service” usually attracts, the production 
problem in this shop became most acute— 
a problem seemingly most difficult to solve 
on account of inability to hire competent, 
speedy hand feeders. 

This condition naturally led up to the 
consideration and adoption of Miller Auto- 
matic Feeders, the first of which, a 10 x 15 
Miller Ideal Unit, was installed February 
18, 1921. In May of the same year a 
12 x 18 Miller Unit was installed, and on 
December 27, 1922, a Miller Craftsman 
Unit. 

The three Millers and three hand-fed 
presses took care of the constantly increas- 
ing volume of work until February, 1924, 
when one of the new Miller “High-Speed” 


Presses was installed, which since its in- 
stallation has established an average pro- 
duction of 2,776 impressions per hour. The 
average production of the Miller-fed platens 
as established in the Snow Press plant is 
1,872 impressions per hour. 

Mr. Emmons E. Snow, in a recent com- 
munication states, “One pressman can easily 
operate two Miller-fed platens, and one 
Miller-fed press will produce nearly as much 
in one day as two hand-fed presses and at 
less expense.” Regarding the “High-Speed,” 
he says, “Its range of work is varied and 
exceptional, and quality is not lost by its 
speed. The ‘High-Speed’ will handle all 
classes of colorwork on glassine, tissue, 
bond, book and cover stocks, with perfect 
distribution.” 

This little story of Miller efficiency, as 
exemplified by the Snow Press, should be 
of particular interest to many printers at 
this time. The demand for quality printing 
and prompt deliveries is ever on the increase 
—Miller Equipment is the answer. A line 





PRESSROOM VIEWS IN PLANT OF 
THE SNOW PRESS, INC. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


Upper Left—10x15 and 12x18 Miller Ideal 
and Miller Craftsman Units. 
Lower Right— Miller ‘‘ High-Speed.” 
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addressed to the Miller Saw-Trimmer Cor - 
pany, Pittsburgh, will bring descripti 
matter, prices and terms. 


“Show-Me Show” at New Orleans 
Huge Success 


The Miller “Show-Me Show” conduct: 
at 823 Poydras street, New Orleans, N»- 
vember 10th to 20th, inclusive, was attend: 
by representatives of practically every 
printing establishment in New Orleans a 
vicinity. 

As is customary, wherever placed on ex 
hibition, the Miller “High-Speed” Press 
was the center of attraction. Its extraordi- 
nary speed of 4,000 impressions per hour 
and the manner in which it automatically 
maintained this speed on all weights and 
grades of stock, ranging from onion-skin to 
heavy coated book papers and cardboards, 
was a revelation to many printers who had 
never before seen this production marvel in 
operation. 

Other Miller machines on display were 
the Miller Craftsman Unit, 10 x 15 Miller 
Ideal Unit with Envelope Attachment, 
8 x 12 Miller Ideal Unit, Miller Universal 
Saw-Trimmer with Router and Jig-Saw 
Attachment and the Miller Printers’ Bench 
Saw-Trimmer. All of these machines, while 
more or less familiar to local printers, came 
in for their full share of attention. Inci- 
dentally several orders were booked for this 


—Advertisement, 
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Miller “Show-Me Show,” conducted at 823 Poydras Street, New Orleans, November 10 to 20. 


equipment as well as for “High-Speed” 
Presses. 

“Bill” Kenny, of the Crescent Printing 
Company, stole a march on the other “High- 
Speed” buyers by signing up the first day 
of the show, thereby securing the demon- 
strating machine. Other equipment form- 
ing the display was likewise contracted for 
by local printers on the first or second day. 


Exceptional Examples Four-Color 
Processwork 


The Reader Printing Company, Ltd., of 
Leicester, England, recently delivered to the 
Miller Saw-Trimmer Company - several 
hundred sets of four-color process samples, 
produced on 12 x 18 Miller Ideal Units. 
These sets, consisting of six widely varied 
subjects, have been passed upon by compe- 
tent critics in this country as being equal 
to the best, and far superior to most, four- 
color processwork produced in the United 
States. 

As a whole, the collection reflects great 
credit upon the craftsmanship of the Eng- 
lish printer generally and particularly the 
type of highly skilled specialists employed 
by the Reader Printing Company. 

Mr. F. Reader, Managing Director, in a 
letter accompanying the samples, explains 
how they were produced: 

“The enclosed samples of color printing 
were produced on three 12 x 18 inch Miller 
Ideal Units. Prior to the installation of 
these machines we were operating several 
types of platen presses of various approved 
makes, American, British and German. It 


is unnecessary to enumerate them all by 
name, other than to say they represented 
the latest types of heavy platen presses. 

“After installing the Miller Units we saw 
fit to dispose of these cumbersome, slow- 
running machines, having found we could 
print anything on the Millers that could be 
done on the heavy platens. The samples 
of four-color presswork are submitted as 
evidence. 

“Tt may also interest you to know that 
we have uniformly obtained half as much 
work again from the three Miller Units as 
we formerly did from the five platens to 
which I have referred, at less than one-half 
of the previous wage and upkeep cost of 
that department. The Millers well repre- 
sent the most paying section of our plant.” 

In addition to the three 12 x 18 Miller 
Units, the Reader Printing Company pos- 
sess an installation of two Miller “High- 
Speed” Presses which have been in opera- 
tion about one year. In a letter dated 
July 8, 1924, Mr. Reader makes the fol- 
lowing comments on this equipment: 

“We are executing the very highest class 
color printing on these machines, at speeds 
ranging from three to four thousand im- 
pressions per hour, which in this country 
had never before been considered practical 
on small machines at speeds exceeding one 
thousand impressions per hour. 

“We have here what we term ‘big small 
size rush jobs,’ and at times we are com- 
pelled to deliver the finished work on a few 
hours’ notice. With the Miller ‘High- 
Speed’ Presses it is not uncommon for us 
to print and mail between noon and 8:30 
p. m. a hundred thousand stock and share 


lists, 10 x 1214 inches, printed, folded, ad- 
dressed and inserted in envelopes and 
mailed. 

“Previous to the installation of the 
‘High-Speeds’ this work was done on two 
large cylinder presses, printing from stereo 
plates, but we find that the ‘High-Speeds’ 
are more productive in every way, which 
on work of this character is the essential 
requisite.” 

Printers interested in reviewing the ex- 
cellent color samples referred to in the fore- 
going may obtain a set by addressing a line 
to the Advertising Department, Miller Saw- 
Trimmer Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


“Cashing In” On Prosperit 
y 


Upward of thirteen thousand Miller- 
equipped printers are facing 1925 with ab- 
solute confidence. They are prepared to 
“cash in” on prosperity. 

With a big business wave setting in which 
may exceed all records in this country’s 
economic history, evidenced by the flood 
of buying orders and sharp rises in stocks, 
it is certain that the printing industry will 
also come in for its full share of the un- 
precedented prosperity. 

The printers who are “cashing in” to the 
greatest extent are those equipped to han- 
dle the biggest volume of printing in the 
quickest and most efficient manner and at 
lowest costs—the Miller-equipped printer. 

A line of inquiry addressed to the Miller 
Saw-Trimmer Company, Pittsburgh, will 
bring the complete story of how Millers 
make money for their owners—a most in- 
teresting story, based on the actual, truth- 
ful experience of thousands. Send for it. 

— Advertisement. 
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BenjAMIN FRANKLIN, Printer 


This remarkable portrait of Franklin formed part of an exceptionally beautiful keepsake produced for the 
friends and patrons of the Zellerbach Paper Company, which operates a chain of wholesale paper houses 
on the Pacific Coast. The portrait was especially painted by Henry Raschen for the keepsake, which was 
printed by that master craftsman, John Henry Nash. As only a limited edition of the keepsake was printed 
no extra copies are available, hence we doubly appreciate the kindness of the Zellerbach Paper Company 
in granting us the use of the original plates so we can reproduce the portrait for the benefit of our readers, 
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Benjamin Franklin—The Man and the Printer 


By Juutian B. ARNOLD 


’ BENJAMIN FRANKLIN of 

} Philadelphia, Printer, late 

7) Plenipotentiary of the United 

- States of America to the Court 

I>) of France.” Here in crystal 
clarity is the proud simplicity 

of the versatile genius whose 
natal anniversary the world 

\ in general, and American 


printers in particular, delight 


to honor this month. Like all simplicities it is proud. 
In conscious sufficiency it is the peer of that famous 
motto of the days of chivalry, “ King I can not be; 

less I will not be; Rohan I am”; but no Rohan ever 
couched lance beneath emblazoned shield with prowess 
more effective than did this champion of worthy causes, 
armed with pen and galley form. Its inferences sug- 
gest the infinite variety of the man. Since the world 
was young there have been many who stamped their 
mark upon the pages of history, but here was one who 
set his type from a nation’s font and printed the mes- 
sage of freedom for mankind beyond the withering 
fingers of time to destroy. There have been many who 
by deeds and ideals impressed the minds of men, but 
here was one who by untiring industry, fullness of ser- 
vice, width of ability, unfaltering loyalty so imprinted 
his worth upon hearts that John Adams, brushing aside 
all petty jealousies, said of him, “ Franklin’s reputation 
was more universal than that of Leibnitz or Newton, 
Frederick or Voltaire; his character more esteemed 
and beloved than all of them.” 

To those who are content to climb but a little 
way in life the ladder of fate is seldom other than 
direct. It has few surprises and sets the climber upon 
a shelf of the hillside. But the earnest climber is not 
to be deterred by false footings or steep outlets; he 
makes of each ledge a starting point for another, and 
asks neither guide nor rest. So was it with Benjamin 
Franklin; his early life was spent amid a maze of mis- 
leading chances, each sufficient in itself to deny to him 
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the high destinies he was to fulfill so supremely well. 
When writing his autobiography at the age of sixty- 
five, he speaks bravely of ‘“‘ the poverty and obscurity ” 
of his birth, in nowise regretting their experiences but 
using them rather as bases for philosophic saws in the 
mouth of “ Poor Richard ” or sage deductions in the 
text of the “ Way to Wealth.” No star save that of 
genius could pierce the murky atmosphere of the “ sope- 
boiler’s”” home where he was born on January 17 
(January 6 old style), 1706, in the town of Boston, in 
the Province of Massachusetts Bay. His parents, 
Josiah and Abiah Franklin, were both derived from 
that sturdy stock of Anglo-Saxon yeomanry which has 
dowered this country with enduring strength, sanity of 
judgment and passionate love of freedom, and these 
instincts were part of his patrimony. The fifteenth 
child of a family of seventeen, he was carried on his 
natal day (tradition says in the arms of his mother 
across the snowy street) to the Old South Meeting 
House in Milk street, and there dedicated by his sire 
to the God of his fathers, even as the infant Hannibal 
was offered by Hamilcar on the altar of Baal. Man 
thus proposes. But the discerning gods sometimes 
disown their elect, and in after days Franklin was 
sorely to flutter the dove-cots of the theologians. 

In studying his life as a child one is astounded at 
the early development of his mind, which was exotic 
in the swiftness of its flowering. Some men acquire 
learning by a process of saturation, others by welding. 
Franklin belonged wholly to the former class and “ did 
not remember when I could not read.” At the age of 
eight he went to a grammar school and the next year 
to a school for writing and arithmetic, where he found 
that in the latter direction he “ made no progress ” but 
proved so apt in other respects that at ten years of age 
he was put to his father’s trade of “ sope-boiling.” 
Here was a grievous twist in the path of destiny, but 
like all else in the career of this alchemist of experiences 
it served an advantageous purpose, as the elder Frank- 
lin was a great believer in “ the feast of reason and the 
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flow of soul” and strove that the conversation at the 
family dinner table should always be interesting and of 
worth. From this custom during his impressionable 
years Benjamin stored his mind and intellectual nour- 
ishment, and “ took small heed fo the victuals.” 

But cutting candle wicks and melting fats palled 
on the boy, whose imagination turned to the sea. Not- 
ing this his father, with wisdom and good temper 
(other portions of his patrimony) conducted him to 
the workshops of various kinds of trades, one of which 
nearly formed for him a ledge on the hillside of life, 
for it was proposed that he should be apprenticed to 
his cousin Samuel, embarked in the cutlery business. 
Happily for posterity neither church, soap, candles, 
nor cutlery allured the boy, who found his true occupa- 
tion as an apprentice to his brother James, a printer. 

Undoubtedly the decisive step in his life was that 
which led him across the threshold of the printing shop 
of his brother James in Boston. He was then a strong 
lad of twelve years of age, full of the joy of living, 
equable of temper, quick witted, and obsessed with a 
passion for reading good books. The lighter literature 
of his time seems to have attracted him little, but Bun- 
yan’s works, Plutarch’s “ Lives,” Defoe’s “ Essay on 
Projects ” and Cotton Mather’s “ Essay to Do Good ” 
were remembered delights, and aided to form that clear 
and direct style of expression which he was to use so 
effectively in later years. His new calling stimulated 
this literary bent, since a printing establishment im- 
plied patrons with books which could be borrowed, and 
the air was charged not with soap fumes but with 
bookish gossip. It was an environment to which he 
promptly responded with the production of two bal- 
lads, “ The Light-House Tragedy,” the story of a recent 
shipwreck, and “ Blackbeard,” a sailor’s song on the 
capture of that notorious pirate. He set them up and 
sold them in goodly quantities, but he was quick to see 
that his place was not amongst the singers but amongst 
the sterner teachers of his race, wherefore he nursed 
the ambition to become a writer of excellent prose. 

At this juncture there came to his hands an old 
volume of the Spectator, and not content with its 
perusal he deliberately set himself to reproduce the 
lucid phrasings of its essays. He would carefully read 
one of its articles and then rewrite it from memory, 
comparing afterwards his version with the original. 
Naively he tells us that he “ sometimes had the pleasure 
of fancying that in certain particulars of small im- 
port ” he “had been lucky enough to improve the 
method of the language.” Few things ever came before 
the mind of Franklin that he did not seek to better, 
from fireplaces and soup dishes to the ten command- 
ments and the status of his nation, and to him the style 
of the Spectator was not exempt from this susceptibil- 
ity to improvement. 

There are always two vacant rungs upon a ladder, 
the lowest and the highest, and Franklin had placed 
his foot firmly upon the lowest, unwitting that in the 
long vista of time he should step from its highest into 
that immortality which to some is granted by men 
and gods alike. The next rung lifted him from type- 
setting the manuscripts of others to authorship itself. 
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The elder brother had conceived the idea of running a 
rival paper to the Gazette, which, according to the 
custom of those days, was issued by the postmaster 
and served up its year-old news in verbal dress as dull 
as the garb of a Puritan. James called his paper the 
Courant, publishing its first copy in August, 1721, and 
forthwith it was anointed with the blessed oil of vitu- 
peration poured upon it by its opponent. With this 
stimulus it thrived exceedingly, and men of parts con- 
tributed their writings to its pages, the whilst Ben- 
jamin, setting up the compositions, listened to their 
conversations and determined to try his own skill with 
the pen. Too wise, however, to arouse the jealousy of 
his brother by using his own name, he took infinite 
pains to disguise his handwriting and furtively slipped 
his first essay under the door of the printing house. 
“Tt was found,” he tells us, “in the morning and com- 
municated to his writing friends when they called in as 
usual. They read it, commented on it in my hearing, 
and I had the exquisite pleasure of finding it met with 
their approbation, and that in their different guesses at 
the author none were named but men of some character 
among us for learning and ingenuity.” Emboldened by 
success he continued to send in these anonymous essays 
for more than a year, and one is amazed not so much by 
their close approach to the Addisonian style as by the 
fact that this David, scarcely sixteen years old, should 
sling his literary pebbles with such force and accuracy 
at the august brows of puritanical Goliaths. 

Inevitable was the next rung upon the ascending 
ladder; that which bore him from anonymity to open 
journalism. Liberty of the press was a condition of 
freedom little dreamed of in those times, and the 
Courant was soon in trouble with the authorities for 
its too bold handling of church affairs. As a conse- 
quence James, its editor, was arrested and imprisoned 
for a month, and on his release was forbidden to guide 
the Courant. Inflexible is the will of destiny, tender 
its tempting hand. To the surly James the position 
was dilemmic, but to the quick-witted Benjamin it 
presented an ideal excuse for canceling his apprentice- 
ship and installing him as editor; for be it confessed, 
the future philosopher of all the virtues was, when his 
own interests were at stake, by no means unwilling to 
“come where the Lord Chancellor can not hear us.” 
So Benjamin reigned in his stead, and very ably the 
paper appears to have been conducted for a further 
year. But James grew restive in the brilliance of his 
younger brother, as a creature of the thickets resents the 
noonday glare, and in contrast the dim religious light 
of New England troubled the expanding vision of Ben- 
jamin. Wherefore one day in October, 1723, the latter 
sold his precious books and took secret passage on a 
sloop bound for New York. Momentous voyage, upon 
the nether shore of which lie not the palms of Watling 
island and Los Indios, but the cleavage from Europe 
of the United States of America. 

So comes our young printer, editor, author and 
philosopher, at the age of seventeen, to New York, 
where today there are thousands of printers, but then 
there was but one, to wit, William Bradford. Straight- 
way to him goes our runaway apprentice of Boston 
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seeking employment, but none being available he is ad- 
vised to go to Bradford’s son, Andrew, at Philadelphia, 
who had lately lost his assistant and might have use 
for him. Thither he journeys, arriving, after much 
adventuring by field and flood, dirty and hungry and 
clothed in his working dress, his pockets stuffed with 
stockings and shirts, and with one dollar as his capital. 
There is color enough in this single episode to adorn 
the tale of most men’s lives, but “ the good measure and 
running over” of Franklin’s long, picturesque and 
varied career laughs at containment in one brief appre- 
ciation. For three pence he purchased three “ great 
puffy rolls” (the genus still persists in Philadelphia), 
one of which he proceeded to eat as he walked up 
Market street and the others he gave to a poor woman. 
Then wandering into a meeting of Quakers he sat down 
in a secluded pew, and, weary with travel, fell into the 
deep sleep of boyhood — to dream, who knows, per- 
chance of a greater Meeting House, the vision of a dis- 
tant Congress of the leaders of his nation, where all 
heads are bowed before the bier of an old man, one 
much honored in the world of his day, one to whose 
memory all men again bow their heads today, one 
whose name he hears spoken, dim and far as the mists 
of sleep, Benjamin Franklin. 

Andrew Bradford had no need of an extra hand, 
but Philadelphia already possessed another printer, by 
name Keimer. He was the owner of a broken press, 
for the appetite of which he was, when interviewed, set- 
ting up in type an elegy in original verse more broken 
than his press. The nine Muses could not have mended 
his verses, but Franklin promptly mended his press and 
improved his primitive methods of typesetting, and a 
bargain was struck. To Keimer he became indispens- 
able, rectifying the poor workmanship of the establish- 
ment and lifting its business into active repute. Money 
and friends now began to gather unto Franklin, for 
adept as he was in the former direction, few men have 
been his equal in the nobler gift of drawing to himself 
the admiration and affection of others. His imperturb- 
able good temper, his tolerant outlook on life, his keen 
wit rather than sense of humor, his vivacious intellect, 
his plasticity to every kind of environment, won instant 
attachment to himself from all, and in after years, 
when the stress of political upheavals brought upon 
him the bitter comments of opponents, these antag- 
onists proved, outside the arenas of actual encounter, 
warm devotees of the urbane and kindly “ Father of 
all the Yankees.” 

A peculiarity of ladders is that they do not consist 
entirely of rungs, but largely of spaces, and these occa- 
sionally betray the climber. Such was Franklin’s next 
experience. It happened that a letter which he wrote 
to a brother-in-law, living in the nearby town of New- 
castle, chanced to be seen by Sir William Keith, gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania, who was so impressed by its 
ability that he called on the young printer at Keimer’s 
shop, and, taking him to a neighboring tavern, offered 
to place government printing in his hands if he would 
set up for himself. Patronage so flattering led to his 
revisiting the paternal home in search of the capital 
needed to consummate the governor’s offer, but there he 
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found only a patriarchal blessing from his father and 
the jealousy of his brother James. Upon Benjamin’s 
return undaunted to Philadelphia, Sir William Keith re- 
newed his assurances of aid, promising letters to his 
agents in London to enable him to acquire there the 
essentials of the proposed printing establishment. With 
natural reliance on the word of a man in the position of 
Sir William Keith, he sailed away, reaching London in 
December, 1724. The promised letters did not materi- 
alize and Franklin found that he had grasped at thin 
air instead of the rung his hand had sought. 

To a nature such as that of Franklin, resolute and 
practical, and buoyed with youth and genius, the unex- 
pected is merely opportunity in the costume of carnival. 
If he had momentarily missed his footing he recovered 
it quickly, determining that since the mirage of an 
independent printing concern in Philadelphia had 
faded in the fogs of London he would follow his trade 
in the place where fate had led him. To this end he 
sought employment first with Palmer’s printing house 
and afterwards in the larger shops of Watt. Thus his 
nineteenth and twentieth years were passed in the city- 
heart of his race, where he learned much of business, of 
politics, of humanity, and incidentally published pam- 
phlets which, while they brought him fame, were duly 
set down in his autobiography as errata. Nor did he 
omit to teach economy to his fellow workmen, persuad- 
ing them to moderately prefer an eighteenth century 
mead of his concoction to more heady potions of beer, 
yet adding to his accumulating pennies by furnishing 
to the more obstinately thirsty the money needed for 
their ale. There was an engaging vein of the illogical 
in the white marble of his mind which could lead him 
to deny the existence of a God and then create a creed 
in worship of Him, which made of him a devoted hus- 
band yet kept him always indifferent to the conven- 
tionalities of marriage, which made him so subtle and 
secret that in England he was, in later years, called 
“the old fox,” yet induced him to write an autobiog- 
raphy so naive and frank that it furnishes our only 
source of the foibles of his character. Perhaps if his 
sense of humor had been greater than his brilliant wit 
this illogical vein had not been so obvious, but then the 
world would have lacked its Benjamin Franklin. 

Taunting destiny with the threat of touring Europe 
with an exhibition of his skill in swimming, and later 
proposing to become the head of a natatorium, he 
finally returns to Philadelphia in October, 1726, as the 
store assistant of his friend Denham. For some months 
Franklin set himself to the novel task as though the 
role of a prosperous merchant was to be his lot, fulfill- 
ing his adage “ work as if you had a hundred years to 
live, pray as if you should die tomorrow.” The latter 
part of this adjuration nearly justified itself when he 
and Denham fell ill of pleurisy, Denham dying and he 
unwillingly recovering. 

The death of his friend Denham left him stranded 
and for lack of anything better he returned to his for- 
mer employer, Keimer, as foreman of his shop. But 
they had always been an ill-matched pair, so that after 
sundry quarrels Franklin shook from his feet the dust 
of “ the queer little shop ” and set up an independent 
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printing establishment in partnership with Meredith, 
one of Keimer’s hands. Meredith soon proved himself 
unworthy, and left Franklin to climb alone. 

Now was his hand firmly upon a rung of the ladder 
clamped strong with promise. He was in debt when he 
started with Meredith, in debt during their short part- 
nership, and in debt when they parted, but friends lent 
him the small capital he needed, and in himself was 
stored the wealth of self-confidence, energy and intel- 
lect. Success knocked at his door and boldly entered. 
Nor could it have been otherwise with one who wrote 
of himself at this time, “In order to secure my credit 
and character as a tradesman, I took care not only to 
be in reality industrious and frugal, but to avoid the 
appearance to the contrary. I dressed plain, and was 
seen at no places of idle diversion. And to show that 
I was not above my business I sometimes brought home 
the paper I purchased at the stores through the streets 
on a wheelbarrow.” Civic and government work 
drifted to his presses, and with unfailing insight into 
the means to obtain a desired end he published one of 
those reasoned and lively pamphlets which throughout 
his career he was wont to fling, like literary comets, 
across political skies to astound beholders. This par- 
ticular effusion was entitled “A Modest Enquiry into 
the Nature and Necessity of a Paper-Currency,” and to 
Franklin accordingly came the order for printing the 
Pennsylvania paper money. 

Germinating in his fertile mind was the seed of the 
Boston Courant, and with the growing stability of his 
position it now sprouted into definite plan. Keimer, 
however, heard of his purpose and forthwith launched 
a paper with the pompous title, Te Universal Instruc- 
tor in all Arts and Sciences, and Pennsylvania Gazette, 
and filled its dull sheets with extracts from an encyclo- 
pedia. With his instinct for diplomacy Franklin used 
the columns of its rival, Bradford’s paper, The Mer- 
cury, to stunt its growth, and after thirty-nine issues 
the wilted effort became the property of Franklin. At 
once with unerring sense of journalistic requirements, 
he published the fortieth number under the brief title 
The Pennsylvania Gazette, shorn of all encyclopedic 
extracts and sparkling with bright and readable matter. 
Franklin was a born editor, and with increasing sub- 
scribers came increasing advertisements, and with in- 
creasing advertisements came true newspaper prosper- 
ity. By the age of twenty-three he had added to his 
business a stationer’s shop, to his home a wife, Deborah 
Read, and to his mental equipment the study of French, 
Italian and Spanish. Later he ventured into other 
mercantile investments, and from time to time he estab- 
lished, in distant towns, his assistants and others in 
printing businesses of their own, receiving from them 
an agreed part of their profits, so that in twenty years 
his income was sufficiently ample to induce him to 
retire from his many activities. 

The ladder he climbed had no such apex; it reached 
into the clouds as high as that of which Jacob dreamed. 
His alert mind and temperament might not know rest, 
and gradually from leadership as a printer we watch 
him rising to leadership as a citizen. Interested in all 
that concerned the welfare of his fellow men, to the 
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extent of making that interest his living creed, he 
founded in 1728 the Junto as a debating society; in 
1731 he founded the Philadelphia library; in 1732 he 
began the publication of Poor Richard’s Almanac; in 
1736, observing the appalling destruction of property 
by fire, he organized the Union Fire Company of Phila- 
delphia; in the same year he was chosen clerk of the 
General Assembly of Pennsylvania; and in the follow- 
ing year he was appointed postmaster of Philadelphia. 
Four years later, 1741, he published a monthly maga- 
zine. He had planned an earlier issue, but his idea 
was pirated, and though both of these pioneers of the 
monthly magazine succumbed, they were the first 
breakers of the soil in this great field of modern litera- 
ture. In 1744 he established the American Philosoph- 
ical Society; and in 1747, against all the tenets of 
pacifist philosophy and the entrenched forces of Quak- 
erism, he persuaded his unprotected city and province 
to drill a militia and arm itself against all foes. Thus 
in the twenty years between his starting in business 
for himself as a printer and his taking David Hall into 
partnership in 1748, he had made a fortune considered 
large for the moderate ways of those days; he had 
attained considerable celebrity, both in the colonies and 
in Europe, as an able writer on civic matters and scien- 
tific discoveries; he had furthered the prestige and 
methods of printing and publishing; he had made 
journalism a distinguished profession and lifted news- 
paper editing to a fine art; he had launched a monthly 
magazine upon the world, and he had devised and estab- 
lished for his city and province so many citizen benefits 
of permanent utility that these brief years might justly 
be termed, so far as Philadelphia is concerned, “ the 
era of Franklin.” 

A new resolve inspired him. He would devote him- 
self to the furtherance of his scientific investigations. 
His ladder must be propped against the fathomless sky 
and find the mystery of light. But altitudes of thought 
might never take from Franklin his remembrance that 
the foot of the ladder of life rests always upon the 
earth. An intense humanity and practical common 
sense reduced for him all things to terms of service to 
mankind. Learned societies of America and Europe 
might shower him with honors for his scientific discov- 
eries, but for him the javelins of Jove suggest chiefly the 
lightning-rod to protect the homes of men. So also at 
this time, 1752, being made a member of the General 
Assembly of Pennsylvania, he speaks little on topics 
affecting minorities but writes much on subjects tending 
to the betterment of the masses. Out of the troubles 
of the young state with the Indians he foresees and 
draws up, far ahead of other minds, a plan for a union 
of the colonies. Out of the murk and bigotry of his 
time he becomes spokesman for clear and noble views 
of life. His hand had passed the rung of service to his 
city and had grasped the rung of service to his state 
and nation. He had become a man of trusted vision, 
one respected by friend and foe on both sides of the 
Atlantic, and as such the choice fell on him in 1757 to 
be sent to London as agent for Pennsylvania. His mis- 
sion fulfilled, he returns to America to reorganize the 
postoffices of the colonies and to act on various com- 
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missions, and then again is despatched to London to 
arrange governmental changes in his state. Whilst 
he was acting in this capacity other states make him 
their champion in the rising tumult of colonial disaffec- 
tion. And always through these years, wherein the 
Occident shook with the coming cleavage of the Eng- 
lish-speaking nations, his ceaseless energy and vivacious 
mind were feeding the printing presses of England and 
America with pamphlets on politics and dissertations 
on science which changed the mental aspects of an age. 

He had reached the psalmist’s span of man’s allotted 
years when he returned to America. But the urge of ser- 
vice now relentlessly set his hand upon the loftier rung 
of international affairs. In 1775 he was appointed a 
delegate to the Continental Congress. By that body 
he was elected as one of the draftsmen of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, and in 1776 was sent as its min- 
ister plenipotentiary to France. No fitter choice could 
have been made. Wholly cosmopolitan in the broad- 
ness of his mind, he was in America easily the most 
illustrious man of his time, in England he was “ The 
Father of all Yankees,” in France he was “ the most 
French of all Americans.” Yet withal he was the stern 
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and unyielding spokesman of the young United States 
of America. For eight years these labors were contin- 
ued. Their record is history. Their results converted 
the Atlantic from a link to an ocean betwixt the two 
most puissant empires of today. Recrossing that sea, 
for the eighth time, in 1785 he was elected president of 
Pennsylvania, an honor thrice bestowed on him. His 
signature appears on four of the great documents of 
the world, namely, the Declaration of Independence, 
the treaty between England and the United States, the 
treaty between France and the United States and the 
Constitution of the United States. 

The topmost rung of the eternal ladder awaited his 
hand, and on the 17th of April, 1790, he grasped it — 
to pass to that immortality which was for him “on 
earth as it is in heaven.” Master of himself to the last 
he dealt efficiently with state matters a few days before 
his death; and watching with tired eyes the younger 
generation around him, he wrote, “I seem to have in- 
truded myself into the company of posterity, when I 
ought to have been asleep.” 

May the “Company of Posterity ” earn as well 
their sleep, and dream as noble dreams. 


EAN —_ > 


Can Press Makeready Be Eliminated? 


By Rosert F. SALADE 


improvements 
Dgs have been made in various 
' #} printing processes during the 
AZ last decade, and now the time 
has come when all thinking 
men engaged in the printing 
industry should study them 
from every angle to provide 
for the radical changes which 
are bound to follow. Indica- 
tions point to revolutionary changes in methods of 
letterpress printing; in fact, a number of changes have 
already occurred, and typographic printing as a whole 
seems just about to enter upon a new era. 

According to the claims of several prominent Eng- 
lish printers, typesetting is likely to become a decaying 
branch of the printing industry within the next few 
years. These claims are based on the new photo-com- 
posing processes which have recently been discovered 
and patented by an English firm of publishers. As 
explained by William Gamble in an address to London 
printers, the newly invented apparatus for photo-com- 
position “is to be something like a linotype machine 
in appearance, only instead of matrices there are little 
frames of metal containing glass negatives or positives 
of the letters of the alphabet. When a key is touched 
a letter comes down, and thus a line of letters is built 
up. Then the camera comes in operation; a beam of 
light is directed through the glass letters and an ex- 
posure made. The camera makes a step, and the next 
line is set up and similarly photographed. So the opera- 
tions go on until a column or a page is composed. The 
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photographic images are received on a celluloid film in 
negative form, so that as soon as the film is developed 
it is ready for printing down on zinc.” Only one size 
of glass positive is required for any one character for 
a range of type sizes from six-point to ninety-six-point. 

There is no doubt about the offset process of lithog- 
raphy having made great strides within the last decade. 
During the same period notable improvements have 
also been made in the other planographic and intaglio 
processes. Reproductions of colored pictures are now 
being successfully made by the rotagravure process, 
while beautiful color effects have been produced by the 
new Prismatone process. All of these facts naturally 
lead up to the question: Will typographic printing 
eventually be superseded by photographic processes, 
planographic and intaglio printing? Time will tell, 
of course, but in the writer’s humble opinion the future 
for typographic printing is more brilliant than ever 
before. 

What the promoters of the non-typesetting processes 
seem to be overlooking are the numerous remarkable 
developments in letterpress printing processes during 
the past few years. We refer, for instance, to the 
McKee color press, the McKee process of making 
ready electrotypes of halftones, the new methods of 
finishing electrotypes so that their printing surface will 
be absolutely level, the Claybourn process, the ultra- 
rapid photoengraving process for color plates, the later 
models of composing machines, improved methods of 
stereotyping, and the Powers double-surface halftone 
plates. Cylinder, rotary and platen presses have been 
changed to provide for altered conditions. 
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The leaders in the printing and allied trades were 
not asleep while offset lithography and other competing 
processes were being developed. Take the McKee 
color press as one example: On this press the finest 
four-color process printing is done as a continuous 
operation, special quick-drying inks being used, and 
the work is done at a rate of speed which compares 
well with that of a rotary offset press. The color print- 
ing on a McKee press is done to perfect register. More- 
over, on this type of press a considerable number of 
colored pictures, pictorial magazine advertisements, 
etc., can be printed in gangs to be cut apart afterwards. 
One large publishing concern is operating a battery of 
some thirty-five McKee presses on the production of 
full-page magazine advertisements done in four colors, 
yellow, red, blue and black. Many other magazine 
publishing firms are using McKee presses on the same 
variety of colorwork. Study the quality of the color 
pages in the leading magazines, as done by the McKee 
process. As for quantity production, two of the maga- 
zines containing pictorial advertisements printed on 
McKee presses each has a circulation exceeding two 
million copies. These long runs of color printing, it 
must be stated, are being produced without difficulty, 
and without its being necessary to change plates or 
apply new makeready. 

Not long ago the average photoengraving firm 
required about a week’s time to make and deliver a 
set of process plates. Now numerous engravers are 
able to deliver sets of color plates in two or three days’ 
time, and at least one large photoengraving firm is in 
a position to deliver a complete set of four-color half- 
tones within twenty-four hours after receipt of the 
order. And we must not overlook the fact that certain 
photoengravers are making great headway with new 
processes of color photography, something that in the 
near future will be of untold value to color printers. 

One of the problems now confronting typographic 
printers is the elimination of makeready. One advan- 
tage of the offset process is that practically no make- 
ready is needed. If typographic printers could have 
this same advantage in their process of printing their 
production costs would be greatly reduced, as make- 
ready is one of their heaviest items of expense. How- 
ever, much good work has already been accomplished 
in the way of reducing makeready, and the time is not 
far distant when almost any kind of form can be put 
on a press with only a small amount of makeready 
being necessary. As Mr. Claybourn rightly says, 
“everybody in graphic arts circles is talking preci- 
sion,” and while great credit is due the Claybourn 
process for making the right step in this direction, 
credit is also due other progressives in the printing 
and allied industries for having applied precision to 
platemaking. We are now upon such a fine technical 
subject that it can be studied from various angles. The 
big question is: Can makeready be eliminated by pre- 
cision in printing plates? Under certain conditions it 
can be reduced to such an extent that it is almost done 
away with. 

The McKee process of easily making ready electro- 
types of halftone plates proves that halftones should 
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not be absolutely level on the surface to produce the 
proper effects in printing. By the McKee process prac- 
tically no makeready is needed on the press, but, of 
course, the special makeready is essential on the plates. 
This process is briefly described as follows: First, a 
lead-mold electrotype is made from a halftone, or as 
many duplicates are made as desired. Second, proofs 
of the electrotype are taken on smooth, light-weight 
bond paper having no watermarks. About eight of 
these proofs will be needed for each plate to be treated. 
Third, an underlay for the plate is cut in such a man- 
ner that all the dark gray detail on a proof will be 
raised one thickness of the paper, while all the “ black ” 
detail will be raised two thicknesses of paper. Fourth, 
an overlay for the plate is made from the remaining 
proof sheets, in such a way that all the light gray 
detail will be raised on the overlay one thickness of 
the paper, while all high-lights will be raised two thick- 
nesses of the paper. Fifth, with the aid of a pair of 
calipers the underlay is pasted in true position on the 
smooth lead back of the plate, while the overlay is 
pasted in a corresponding position to the surface of 
the plate. Sixth, the plate with its underlay and over- 
lay is placed under a hydraulic press and powerful 
pressure is applied. This treatment results in the dark 
gray detail of the plate being raised above the surface 
about one one-thousandth of an inch, the black detail 
raised about two one-thousandths, the light gray detail 
being depressed below the surface about one one-thou- 
sandth, and the high-lights depressed about two one- 
thousandths. After the underlay and overlay have 
been removed, the back of the plate is smooth shaved 
to eliminate the irregularities in the backing-up metal 
caused by the underlay. The plate is then ready for 
printing. 

At the present time this process is being used 
mainly in large magazine publishing plants for making 
ready electrotypes of halftones for process printing, but 
various publishers are utilizing it in connection with 
black halftone printing. In one case a magazine having 
a million circulation is printed on a common grade of 
paper, and the special makeready process mentioned 
makes it possible to print halftones on this paper with 
fairly good results. 

When it comes to an electrotype of a form of type, 
the electrotype should be so accurately finished as to 
possess a perfectly level surface—a surface that 
stands for precision in the full sense of the term. 
Such plates are now being produced by a number of 
well known electrotyping concerns, the finishing work 
being done as follows: The electrotype shell is first 
backed up with lead to the height of about five-six- 
teenths of an inch. After being trimmed on all four 
sides, the plate is taken to a hydraulic press, known 
as a squeeze press among electrotypers. On the bed 
of this press is a pile of soft packing, consisting of old 
newspapers and a piece of thick felt. The back of the 
plate is placed next to this packing, and over the face 
of the plate is laid a sheet of smooth, level metal. 
While in this position the plate is squeezed under the 
press for about one minute. By the squeezing opera- 
tion the printing surface of the plate is made nearly 
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level, while the slight irregularities in height are con- 
fined to the lead back, on account of the give of the 
soft packing. 

To provide for the special finishing operation, the 
back of the plate is now planed to the height of 260 one- 
thousandths of an inch on a power roughing machine. 
Upon leaving the roughing machine the plate is sent 
to a knuckle shaving machine, which is one of the new- 
est devices used in the electrotyping industry. The 
mechanism of this machine incorporates a row of 
knuckle joints (nineteen in number) which bend and 
work like the knuckles of a human hand. On the end 
of each steel finger of a knuckle joint is a small steel 
roller, having a pressure of about eighty-five pounds. 
The bed of the machine moves back and forth. 

On the bed of the knuckle shaving machine is laid 
a sheet of smooth zinc or celluloid. The face of the 
plate is placed next to this sheet. The back of the 
plate is then passed under the rollers of the knuckle 
joints, and the pressure thus applied forces the face 
of the plate down against the sheet of zinc (or celluloid) 
on the bed of the machine. The pressure of the rollers 
makes the surface of the electrotype uniformly level, 
and more so than could be done by hand hammering 
on the back of the plate. The machine is so constructed 
that immediately after the plate passes under the roll- 
ers its lead back is smooth-shaved. This operation is 
repeated until the back of a plate has been rolled and 
smooth-shaved four times. When put in the machine 
at the start the height of the electrotype is 260 one- 
thousandths of an inch; upon leaving the machine it is 
240 one-thousandths. 

The electrotype is then taken to one of the new- 
style precision proof presses, which is also called a 
“test press.” The cylinder of this press has been 
covered with a sheet of extra-hard fiber board. The 
impression of the press has been set to provide only 
for the standard height of unblocked electrotypes which, 
in the special finishing process referred to here, is 240 
one-thousandths of an inch. On the precision press a 
proof of the plate is taken on a sheet of plated paper. 
The operator of the press marks with a blue pencil on 
the proof any low or weak spots in the electrotype 
which may be indicated. The marked proof sheet and 
the plate are then sent to the hand finishing depart- 
ment, where the minor defects in the surface of the 
plate are hammered up by hand. After leaving the 
hand finisher, the back of the plate is again shaved 
smooth so that the height of the plate will be 210 one- 
thousandths of an inch. This height has been found 
advantageous for curved electrotypes of large-size 
magazine pages. In the printing trade, and among 
publishers in general, the standard height of electro- 
types is 152 one-thousandths of an inch. 

It should be understood that the special process of 
finishing the surface of electrotypes so that their print- 
ing surface wiil be absolutely level is being applied to 
various kinds of plates, including lead-mold electro- 
types of halftones, solid pages of type matter, pages of 
display composition and pages incorporating both 
halftones and text matter. As yet this process is not 
being used to any extent for electrotypes of jobwork, 
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but there is no reason why it can not be used for all 
kinds of electrotypes. 

With the exception of electrotypes of halftones, 
the plates that are finished by this knuckle shaving 
machine process will require very little makeready, as 
from the standpoint of precision their printing surface 
is perfectly level. In the case of electrotypes of half- 
tones, however, the usual pressmen’s overlays would 
be necessary, unless the halftones were made ready by 
the McKee process as described in this article. 

The whole question of precision is clearly answered 
by the following advertisement of a well known elec- 
trotyping company which recently appeared in the 
printing magazines: “ The successful printing of high- 
grade work is a matter of overcoming ‘ variables.’ Our 
company has the respect of the entire printing indus- 
try for making duplicate plates that are practically non- 
variable. A printer can put a set of our plates on his 
press and, since they are non-variable, they will in effect 
refuse to function with variables. They demand the 
association of equal accuracy in their related factors. 
Thus the bed of the press must not be out from four 
to ten one-thousandths. The cylinder must not be rid- 
ing on the bearers or out of line with the bed. The 
patent bases must not vary from two to eight one-thou- 
sandths; and finally, the human element, that most 
variable factor of all, must not overlook the countless 
number of lesser variables that affect the finished 
result.” 

Patent bases and plate-mounting equipment have 
not only made better printing possible but have also 
effected great economies in makeready. Strange to say, 
there is considerable difference between the heights of 
the various makes of patent bases now on the market, 
and these different heights of bases cause trouble for 
the pressmen. We will refer to four well known makes 
of patent blocks as examples: No. 1 is 750 one-thou- 
sandths, No. 2 is 753 one-thousandths, No. 3 is 760 
one-thousandths, and No.4 is 759 one-thousandths. The 
standard height of electrotypes is eleven points, or 152 
one-thousandths. The standard type-high measure- 
ment is 918 one-thousandths. Mount an eleven-point 
plate on base 753 one-thousandths and the total height 
will be only 905 one-thousandths, or thirteen one- 
thousandths less than type-high. These four heights 
of bases prove that standardization is sadly needed in 
this line of product. What is the use of having all elec- 
trotypes made to the standard height of eleven points 
when one printer is using .750 inch base, another using 
.759 inch base and still another using .753 inch base? 
This problem can only be solved by a get-together meet- 
ing of printers, publishers, manufacturers of plate- 
mounting equipment, and electrotypers. Yes, this is 
a “large order,” but certainly something should be 
done to bring about standardization as to type-high 
printing plates. 

One of the newest inventions in the field of graphic 
arts is the Powers double surface halftone plate, which 
is designed to save makeready. This invention is 
doubtless merely the beginning of the “ pre-made- 
ready ” halftone, which will be more highly perfected 
as time advances. 
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Should the Printer Charge for Service? 


By DANA EMERSON STETSON 






NZESIDES producing a satisfac- 
a Ys tory job for the customer as far 
g as actual composition, press- 
iz work and general typography 
3 are concerned, most printers 
are often obliged to incur some 
extra expense in the prepara- 
tion of copy and layout. A 
dummy is submitted to the 
© customer, together with copy 
suggestions, perhaps with rough sketches by the artist. 
In some cases, the cost is automatically absorbed by a 
department maintained for service work. The cus- 
tomer may be billed in accordance with an agreed esti- 
mate, which includes charges for copy and dummy. To 
demand a service fee after the job is done would be un- 
wise, to put it mildly. Printing salesmen know that 
many customers will argue over the price of an engrav- 
ing, threatening to turn the job over to a competing 
house which makes no charge for engravings. A num- 
ber of concerns buy artwork outside because they have 
no facilities for turning out sketches and finished draw- 
ings. In figuring with an especially desirable customer 
it is sometimes wise to go easy at first on the billing. 
The most successful men in mercantile and indus- 
trial pursuits appear to agree on one point, though each 
individual recommends various other ingredients for 
success. That big point is honesty. Deception may 
extend over a period of years, and the affairs of a busi- 
ness may run smoothly, every audit of the company’s 
books indicating an apparently wholesome gain. The 
gain may be considered wholesome if measured in 
money, but there is an invisible and unreckoned liabil- 
ity, which works surely as a disintegrating force. 
Integrity is a valuable asset. It pays an organiza- 
tion to be honest with its patrons and with itself. If 
one customer is billed for service, every customer should 
be charged on a basis of work performed beyond the 
ordinary processes of printing. As has been stated, 
some one must pay the bill. Few printers desire to 
cheat themselves out of money rightly due them, and 
few desire to cheat their customers. The service fee 
presents a practicable and impartial solution to the 
problem, but the matter must be handled diplomatically. 
The buyer of printing, or the buyer of anything, 
dislikes greatly to be told about extra charges for cer- 
tain things attached to his purchase or potential pur- 
chase. The manner of the printing salesman will, to a 
large extent, determine the successful and profitable 
introduction of a scale of service charges. If he begins 
his argument with a point-blank statement that art and 
copy will be figured on a percentage basis and will be 
extended on the bill, selling the customer may prove 
to be extremely difficult, if possible at all, but if he ex- 
plains casually yet convincingly that the drawings and 
copy will be itemized fairly and satisfactorily, he works 









toward a favorable conclusion. Counter arguments 
from the prospect may be dissipated quickly by a firm 
declaration that the printing house has confidence in 
the quality of its product and in the ability of its 
organization to produce the best consistently. 

The printer who has at his command a large and 
well trained staff of artists and copy-writers can afford 
to offer a low fee for service. He is entitled to a fee, 
nevertheless, and ought to exact it as a matter of good 
business policy and as a means of impressing the cus- 
tomer with the fact that the printing is of excellent 
quality because it is prepared properly and completed 
properly. On the other hand, the printer who has 
smaller resources to draw upon must in most cases 
exact a larger fee than his competitor who maintains 
art and copy staffs, but there is no reason why he 
should not collect his bill without difficulty. Capable 
salesmen, of course, are prime requisites, and it is 
squarely up to them to sell the customer on the basis 
of value returned for every doilar. Admittedly, if the 
right kind of organization is ready to assist salesmen, 
the finished work will back up their sales argument. 

If the printer is to charge for dummies and copy, 
he should so express himself in an unmistakably 
straightforward manner. The matter, of course, can 
be handled severely by instructing every salesman that 
he must make the customer agree to pay perhaps fifteen 
per cent for service, or that it will be deducted from 
his salary and commissions, even though he succeed in 
cultivating the prospect. This tends to create animosity 
and ill will among the members of the sales force, and 
though others can be hired to take their places in the 
event they do not feel inclined to give their best efforts 
to their employer, it should be borne in mind that expe- 
rienced salesmen are not always available at a moment’s 
notice and that the printer who would secure the best 
men in the selling field must pay the price. 

After all arguments have been weighed carefully, 
the logical conclusion is that a service fee placed by the 
printer is justifiable, indeed necessary. Subsequently, 
the lower the fee the easier the collection. The propo- 
sition requires a fair amount of deliberation and the 
exercise of good judgment. It is impossible to estab- 
lish an inflexible rule, which shall at the same time be 
all-embracing and universally applicable, as the fixed 
policies of the printer who caters to a certain class of 
trade are far different and far remote from those of his 
fellow-printer who operates in another manner and 
serves another clientele. The introduction of the 


charge for service should be in complete accord with 
the administrative, financial and productive practices 
of the house. By estimating the fee honestly from fig- 
ures of actual cost, the printer adopts a wise and com- 
mendable course, and this will enhance his reputation 
as a reliable business man and augment his capacity for 
fair dealing. 
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Benjamin Franklin! When we speak your name 
Our pride in man’s achievements thrills us 


through; 

Your many-sided mind gives us the clue 
To mastery of Life’s absorbing game. 

We watch you, careless of men’s praise or blame, 

In Colonies and Courts of Kings, pursue 

The Truth, for by that only, well you knew, 
Could Freedom for Mankind make good its claim. 
You set the type that heralded abroad 

The love of simple living, day by day; 

And music to your ears, as on you trod, 

Was children’s laughter at their merry play. 
Unfettered Soul, shrewd, generous and brave, 
The world was bettered by the gifts you gave. 

Cro 


DoNnALD ROBERTSON 


Verse written especially for Benjamin Franklin exercises held in Lincoln Park, Chicago, on Constitution Day, September 17, 1924 
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By Frank O. SULLIVAN 


Problems pertaining to Offset Lithography will be discussed under this heading with a view to offering practical assistance, and to the widest possible 
dissemination of accurate information regarding the offset process. 


Special Announcement 


AIG. 2\% EALIZING the rapidly increasing use of 
x ees the offset press in the graphic arts and 
4 sensing the urgent need of placing before 

6) its readers helpful information concerning 

—Jr<6 offset lithography and photo-lithography, 

WY Jy) THE INLAND PRINTER has decided to meet 

Las this need under the direction of the writer, 
ZNACYYS and to establish a department which will 
familiarize the entire printing industry with all that is new 
and up to date in offset lithography methods and appliances 
—in other words, to show printers where offset lithography 
can be adapted to their particular needs. It has frequently been 
said that “the surface has been barely scratched” in offset 
lithography, and that the next ten years will see most of the 
large printing establishments in this country operating offset 
presses. No one can say with authority whether this will prove 
out or not, but at the present time it looks very much as if 
the prophecy will come true. It is therefore important that 
this department hew to the line in furnishing concrete and 
helpful information, and that it be as constructive in its nature 
as it can possibly be made. That is what we will try to do 
in every issue. 

It will be our aim to take our readers, step by step, through 
all processes by which plates are made for the offset press; to 
give formulas and methods for each process; and to give 
unbiased opinions as to appliances and presses necessary for 
the establishment of a photo-lith plant. 

Offset lithography passed its eighteenth birthday in the 
year just closed, and from a crawling infant in 1906 it has 
developed into a giant industry —a live, throbbing industry, 
growing in power with each succeeding year. From one press 
in that year it has expanded until there are over seventeen hun- 
dred presses in active operation at this writing. The contin- 
uous rotary motion of the offset press has been one of the 
contributing factors towards its success, as its output is from 
three to five times that of the flat-bed press. Besides, there 
is the practical elimination of makeready, the doing away with 
halftones, electrotypes or stereotypes. The storage of the 
thin zinc or aluminum plates is done more conveniently and 
in much less space than is required for stones, electrotypes, 
type forms or stereotypes. 

Photo-lithography has become a matter of great impor- 
tance to users of the offset press, especially in the making of 
halftone and color illustrations. This new method has over- 
come the difficulties in type reproduction, as it eliminates trans- 
fers and presents the type in a clearer and sharper manner. 
All these methods and the manner of doing them will be gone 
into thoroughly from month to month in this department. If 
there is any special information which our readers wish, it will 
always be a pleasure to answer all inquiries as promptly and 
fully as possible THE DEPARTMENT EDITOR. 
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Type—Intaglio—Offset 

One of the most important inventions of the eighteenth 
century, and one of the greatest contributors to the graphic 
arts, is lithography. If any one during the early days had 
predicted that the time would come when it would be pos- 
sible to print without the use of type, lithographic stones, 
electrotypes or stereotypes, he would have been laughed at 
as a fanatical idealist. Just the same, like many other things 
which were considered impossible a few years ago, it is being 
done today. 

Let us try to visualize some of the changes that have been 
made during the past century and a quarter in the old-time 
methods as Senefelder and his followers practiced them. The 
reproduction of illustrations has had to give way to the more 
speedy methods, especially in view of the keen competition 
brought about by the invention of the halftone and the three 
and four color process of letterpress printing. All of those 
methods which were so dear to the heart of the artist — such 
as drawing his illustrations on stone, copper and wood, and 
the dry-point etching, which have made the world richer 
in pictorial possessions; also chromo-lithography and hand 
stippling, which gave the world equally rich and faithful repro- 
ductions of the artist’s work — all have more or less given way 
to the rapid advance of photomechanical means for producing 
three and four color halftones for letterpress printing and to 
photo-lithography in its present form. 

Thus we see the jobs that heretofore had been done in eight 
and ten printings by lithography give way to four and six color 
printings through the medium of photo-lithography and the 
introduction of the fast running offset press. The invention 
of this method of making litho press plates is largely responsi- 
ble for the carefully planned and constructed present-day off- 
set press. And this same method will act as the spur and 
inspiration to all manufacturers of such presses, to the utmost 
point of endeavor in perfecting new machines that will yield 
even greater and better productions than those that are being 
accomplished at the present time. 

The three leading methods of printing — type, intaglio and 
offset — will unquestionably flourish in the future on a plane 
made possible by future developments along the line of photo- 
mechanical platemaking. Type is relief printing, getting the 
impression from the raised inked surface; intaglio is just the 
reverse, being a depressed surface cut into the copper or 
other metal, the surface of which, after being inked, is wiped 
clean; offset lithography, on the other hand, is the interme- 
diary between the other two methods and is printed by means 
of a flat surface and consists of a chemical action rather than 
a difference in the height or depth of the printing plate. 

The type printers of today are right up on their toes endeav- 
oring to evolve some method of doing away with makeready 
and thus increase production; it may be added that the type 
printer was the first to take full advantage of photomechanical 
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possibilities, not only in turning out black and white work 
but also in the reproduction of color illustrations as well. The 
gravure printer is striving to make it possible to do four-color 
work on web gravure presses to compete with the four colors 
of the letterpress and the four and six colors of the offset. 
The offset printer is striving to limit his productions to four 
colors and, with the advent of new and patented methods, 
this is going to be quite possible; he is also striving for more 
durable plates, plates that will carry the image for 100,000, 
200,000 and even 300,000 impressions or more. This also is 
well within the realms of possibility. 

Thus, we see, each of these three methods of printing which 
are in general use is trying to excel and to gain supremacy 
in the printing world. It is a very interesting situation, for 
the type printer was the first one to forge far ahead of the 
lithographer in color reproduction. The lithographer was the 
greatest sufferer, for with his slow-moving flat-bed stone press 
he could not hope to compete with the fast moving rotary 
printing press and was therefore outdistanced in the field of 
reproduction. He was slow to awaken to this new condition, 
and when he did the type printer was far ahead of him. Just 
about this time, too, the rotary gravure or intaglio printer 
had come into the field, and with the advent of the rapid 
running rotagravure presses it became an important factor in 
the field. Then, with the invention and introduction of the 
rubber offset press, the lithographer began to get back some 
of the ground which he had lost, and the type printer found 
that he was confronted by two rivals of a very formidable 
nature both of which are threatening to take away from him 
his most treasured possessions. 

The movable type was the foundation of the printer’s struc- 
ture; the great possibilities of reproducing type and illustra- 
tions better, cheaper and quicker and with less encumbrance 
by eliminating the costly halftone cuts, gave to the intaglio 
and offset printers the stimulus to contend for the place occu- 
pied by the type printer. In depth of tone, in quality, in vel- 
vety softness as well as in quantity, the product of the offset 
press is the most striking example of how well and how far 
photomechanical reproduction has progressed during the past 
quarter of a century. 

In the changes already existing and in those which are 
undoubtedly coming, there is much food for careful thought 
and consideration. Not only has the speed of the rubber offset 
press to be considered, but the taste of the public must also be 
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considered. This is rapidly changing, and the demand for the 
class of work done by the offset method is growing greater 
each year. The public eye and taste has always been an impor- 
tant and guiding factor in the line of development of any 
industry. Very often it happens that an industry has to make 
a right-about-face over night to meet these changes in public 
taste and desire, and it is up to the printer to watch carefully 
the signs of the times so that by being prepared he may avoid 
being caught in such a predicament. 

No modern printing establishment can today close its eyes 
to this new development, and no up-to-date printer who has 
the future of his business at heart can go along on the even 
tenor of his way without due regard and careful investigation 
of the photomechanical developments and the possibilities of 
the rubber offset press. 

There are many notable examples of printers that have 
already entered this field and made remarkable successes of 
their venture. One printing establishment in particular is 
today operating more offset presses than any other single 
lithographing plant in the country. The lithographers who 
have been skeptical of the offset press have seen the funerals 
of the flat-bed stone press growing greater each year and ire 
seeing the lithographic stones beginning to decorate the graves 
of the old methods of doing things lithographically. 

In coming issues of THE INLAND PRINTER it will be our 
purpose to dwell particularly on these subjects and also on 
the progress that is being made in offset lithography. 


Lithographers’ Duck-Hunting Preserve 

If the reader is fond of duck shooting, the accompanying 
illustrations will probably make him envious of conditions 
prevailing on the Pacific Coast. Charles F. Traung and his 
twin brother, Louis Traung, operate four of the busiest litho- 
graphing and carton plants in that section of the country. Yet, 
in spite of their activity in business, they manage to find time 
for diversion — three of them, golf, duck shooting, and, last 
but not least, the entertainment of their many friends in the 
East who chance to visit California. 

Their hunting preserve is located in Shellville, Sonoma 
county, California. The season opens October 1 and ends 
January 15. Twenty-five ducks a day is what is called the 
“limit bag,” and you will note that each of the “ Traung 
Twins ” has gone the limit. Some shooting! 


Charles and Louis Traung, Lithographers, at Their Duck Preserve, Shellville, California 


Wednesdays and Saturdays are shooting days; the season lasts from October 1 to January 15. 


“Tf any of our friends come here during the season we shal! be 


glad to give them a shoot,” is the cheering invitation extended by the Traungs. 
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Photo-Lithography and Offset Printing 


By Frank O. SULLIVAN 


NotE.—The aim of this series of articles will be, first, to lay before the reader the origin 
and advancement of the offset process; to show the lithographer and the typographic 
printer how they can use it to advantage; and finally, to take the reader step by step 
through all the various processes of making negatives and transferring and finishing 
the offset plate ready for production. The facts to be presented are in no sense original 
with the writer, but are collated from records and experiences in this country and 
abroad which represent the best of modern practices — giving to our readers a compre- 
hensive and useful treatise on photo-lithography and offset printing as it is done today. 


Part I—History and Advantages 


N the early part of the present century, in 
1904 to be exact, one Ira W. Rubel was 
conducting a lithographing plant in the 


Si little town of Nutley, New Jersey. He was 
é . JeX8 operating a flat-bed lithographic stone press, 
YY the impression cylinder of which he had 
‘5 SY aR equipped with a rubber blanket. The sub- 
Sey 4 jects being lithographed were halftone im- 
ages that had been photographed on the sensitized stone, but 
the results were far from pleasing to Ira Rubel. The boy who 
was feeding the press forgot to send a sheet through and con- 
sequently the impression was “ offset ” on the rubber blanket 
on the impression cylinder. The next sheet that went through 
the press caught the impression on both sides, but when Rubel 
picked it up and saw the result from the stone impression he 
threw it away in disgust and, as he did so, the sheet turned 
over and he saw the “ offset ” impression on the back. It was 
just the effect he was trying to obtain and he repeated it over 
and over and found that each impression was softer, cleaner 
and more desirable than the impressions obtained from the 
stone. 

He pondered over the matter and finally hit upon the idea 
of building a press with a continuous rotary motion; equip- 
ping it with a plate cylinder, a rubber blanket or “ offset ” 
cylinder, and an impression cylinder. He discussed his ideas 
and plans with Andrew H. Kellogg, of New York city, and 
Alexander Sherwood, of Chicago. These two gentlemen agreed 
to back him financially in the manufacture of such presses. 
The Potter Printing Press Company, then located at Plain- 
field, New Jersey, was selected to do the manufacturing. It 
was further agreed that but twelve of these presses were to be 
built, and that these presses were to be leased to twelve litho- 
graphing plants in twelve separate and distinct cities through- 
out the United States. The presses were to be dubbed the 
“Twelve Apostles.” 

Three of the presses had been built when the promoters dis- 
agreed. Mr. Kellogg took one of the presses to Dover, New 
Hampshire, and began the manufacture of the Kellogg offset 
press; Mr. Sherwood took one to his lithographing establish- 
ment in Chicago, while Rubel took the third across the sea to 
England, where he sold it for a goodly sum. This marked the 
beginning of offset lithography over there, and it soon spread 
to France and Germany. 

The late Charles Goes, of the Goes Lithographing Com- 
pany, Chicago, though not included among the lithographers 
to whom the twelve new “ offset ” presses were to be leased, 
determined not to be outdone by his competitor, Alexander 
Sherwood; so he put his problem up to the Harris Automatic 
Press Company, then located at Niles, Ohio. This company, 
which was then building a very speedy and popular rotary 
printing press, came to his rescue and began building “ offset ” 
presses. However, the Goes company did not get the first 





Harris press; it was installed in the plant of the Republic 
Bank Note Company, Pittsburgh, and we are informed it is 
still running and turning out good work. Much credit, there- 
fore, must go to Charles Goes for his indomitable spirit and 
progressiveness in promoting this new method of lithography. 

The first successful “ offset’ press was installed in New 
York city in 1906. Since that time —a little over eighteen 
years ago—some seventeen hundred of these presses have 
been manufactured and sold. Now five makes of American 
offset presses are being sold — the Harris, Potter, Scott, Hall 
and Miehle, the Miehle Printing Press Company having 
recently come into the market with a press. 

To illustrate the rapid progress in lithography, due to the 
advent of the offset press, it is only necessary to go back to 
the year 1900. At that time the entire output of all the litho- 
graphing plants had reached the low mark of seventeen million 
dollars. This decrease in lithographing was due solely to the 
invention of the halftone plate and the three-color process of 
printing. 

In the following ten years (bear in mind that the first off- 
set press was installed in 1906) the output from lithographing 
plants jumped to thirty-four million dollars; from 1910 to 
1913 to almost fifty-five million dollars; in 1916 it had reached 
over a hundred and twenty millions. From all the data that 
can be gathered up to this writing, the output today from 
lithographing and offset printing plants is over three hundred 
million dollars. 

The success of the offset press brought forth the perfection 
of new methods of photomechanically making press plates for 
this new industry — the so-called “ step and repeat ” and the 
photo-composing machine. These appliances enabled the 
operator to repeat, from a halftone or line negative, as many 
prints as the space on the sensitized press plate would permit. 
This plan of preparing the plates not only gives an original of 
each print exposed on the press plate, but it also decreases the 
time required to about one-third of that formerly required. 


SOME OF THE ADVANTAGES OF OFFSET 

The continuous rotary motion of the offset press is responsi- 
ble for its great productive power — turning out from three 
to five times the product of the flat-bed press. Its earning 
capacity is from three to five times greater. This method of 
printing requires no makeready; it does away with halftone 
plates, electrotypes and stereotypes. The thin zinc or alumi- 
num plates used are easily stored away in much less space than 
that required for letterpress printing plates. 

Today every kind of printing can be executed on the offset 
press, and in all work so printed there is a softness and a depth 
of color that makes it rich in appearance and very pleasing to 
the eye. The products of the artists, photographic prints, or 
whatever is engraved on stone, copper or zinc, as well as type 
and ornaments, can be used in this process of offset lithography. 


















The type printer can use the offset press to advantage in 
many ways, and there never was a better time to investigate 
this method of printing than now. We are living in a photo- 
mechanical era, and with the progress of chemistry and the 
immense development of technical means the possibilities of 
chemical printing are greater than mechanical processes. 

In almost every section of the country there are notable 
examples of letterpress printers who have made offset printing 
a very essential feature of their establishments, and there will 
be many more to follow within the next few years. 

The writer can not help but quote the prophecy of an emi- 
nent lithographer of England in which he says: “ In the near 
future, and with the aid of photography, we shall see color- 
illustrated newspapers and periodicals printed from the reel in 
natural colors by this offset process; and, maybe, harnessed 
to rotary photogravure, the intaglio and planographic processes 
will work in tandem to produce a wealth of pictorial produc- 
tion that may have great influence on the culture and esthetic 
tastes of the whole human race. In textile fabric decoration 
of every description and in the wide field of mural decorations 
the offset process has as yet but touched the fringe of its 
possibilities. 

“We must not forget that offset lithography is still virtually 
in its childhood stage. It is safe to predict many important 
developments in the near future. In forming this opinion we 
are supported by the success of recent inventions, and the ex- 
tended intrusion of the offset process into the domain of the 
letterpress printer. 

‘Fortified with such triumphs of mechanical precision as 
the rotary offset machine, and the specialized training of litho- 
graphic craftsmen, we can face the immediate and distant 
future of the craft assured of material realization of ‘ floreat 
offset lithography.’ ” 



































A Unique Litho and Printing Plant 
Away up in the far Northwest — in Portland, Oregon — 
there is a lithographing and printing plant that deserves special 
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Automobile License Plates Made in a Lithographing and Printing Plant 






mention, for they do things in a progressive and a constructive 
way. No problem seems to be beyond them, and they are 
able to turn out work of an exceptional character. 
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Recently S. M. Luders, the vice-president and general man- 
ager, took the writer through their establishment, where they 
do offset printing, letterpress printing, engraving and emboss- 
ing, manufacture many things for the stationer and, last but 
not by any means the least, through a department around 
which this story hinges —a department for the manufacture 











Another Product of This Unique Plant 


of city, county and state automobile license plates. F. H. 
Bronner, the manager of the department and a genius in his 
line, has made a remarkable success of it. 

The story as related by Mr. Luders is to the effect that 
some four years ago his company put in a bid for the license 
plates for the state of Oregon, though they had no facilities 
for turning out such an order if they were successful in obtain- 
ing the contract. It was awarded to them and the only means 
they had of even attempting to execute the order was an old 
Sheridan power embossing press. They determined to try it. 

By cutting the metal in strips of the required length, mak- 
ing dies of the figures and letters, they started work and found 
that the Sheridan machine did exactly what they wanted it to 
do. They added tanks and air guns for blowing the enamel on 
the plates, and ovens for the baking, and were on the highway 
toward the successful completion of their first order of that 
kind. Last year they did the license places for seven states 
and territories, for the governmental departments and most 
of the large cities on the Pacific Coast. 

Today this company has the largest plant of its kind west 
of the Mississippi River, with a capacity of over a million and 
a half pairs of license plates a year. In addition they manu- 
facture etched name plates, badges, celluloid novelties, key 
checks, baggage checks and other such novelties. 









THE SILHOUETTE derived its name from that of Etienne 
de Silhouette, who was the French minister of finance during 
the reign of Louis XV. Strangely enough, M. Silhouette had 
little if anything to do with the pictures. A showman intro- 
duced what he called “ Chinese Shadows ” into Paris, and the 
people, not greatly in love with the minister of finance and 
remembering a book he had written on Chinese government, le- 
cided to call the shadows “ Silhouettes.,—The Three Circles. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER 


The Direct or Glue Process 


By Exuis Bassist 


HIS process has been in use for many years. 

It is often called the “reverse process ” 
) because of the fact that from a positive 

print a negative is obtained on the metal 

plate, which is then reversed by filling in 

the washed-out parts on the metal plate 

and removing the hardened colloid glue. 
4 A great number of different modifications 
of ide process are in use, some of which are unique and inter- 
esting. There are also a number of different formulas, each 
one of which is probably well suited for the special purpose 
or class of work for which it is used. Some of the early oper- 
atcrs tried to use gum arabic, but this is not recommended, 
as if the least trace of gum remains it will cause the work to 
leave the plate. It is best to use a formula with photoengravers’ 
glue with the proper viscosity to suit the speed of the whirler. 
The following formula is giving complete satisfaction: Photo- 
engravers’ glue, 6 ounces; water, 32 ounces; bichromate of 
ammonia, 1% ounce. The glue should be the clarified fish glue, 
free from all acid or other impurities. When mixed, the solu- 
tion should not change the color of blue litmus paper to red. 
A simple test for the homogeneity of the solution can be made 
by coating a small piece of clean glass plate with it and exam- 
ining it under the microscope for bubbles and granulations. 
The solution should be twenty-four hours old and should be 
well filtered. 

CoaTING.—To coat the plate as evenly as possible it is 
essential that a whirler be used that revolves the plate from 
sixty to eighty revolutions a minute. This speed will give an 
even and smooth surface, free from bubbles and streaks. If 
the whirler is faster than this the coating will be too thin, 
and a scummed plate will result. If the coating is too thick 
or heavy the lines will fill in and the work will wash away 
under the brush. In hot weather the solution will flow much 
more easily than in cold weather. This can be adjusted by 
slowing or speeding up the whirler. 

Before the sensitizer is poured on, the plate should be 
counter-etched with a weak solution of hydrochloric acid, 1 to 
16 (muriatic acid), and well brushed over with a soft brush. 
This counter-etch is very thoroughly washed off under run- 
ning water, as the least trace of acid will spoil the sensitizer, 
which is immediately poured on the plate while the whirler 
is running at a slow speed. This pouring should be accom- 
plished without causing bubbles to form; to avoid it, lower 
the pouring vessel very near to the surface of the plate. If 
the whirler is running too fast while the solution is being 
poured, the result will be a streaked plate. 

After the plate is coated and well dried it is carried to the 
printing frame and is printed. 

PRINTING.—The printing should be done by means of a 
25-ampere arc lamp. This style of lamp is found to be the 
most suitable for this work. The length of exposure is one 
of the most important factors in the reverse process. Over- 
exposed plates will result in broken lines. Under-exposed 
plates will be scummy. The operator should bear in mind that 
this procedure is exactly the opposite of the albumin or nega- 
tive printing. Over-exposing a negative by the albumin process 
will result in spreading and thickening, while over-exposure 
with this process will thin out the lines and will fill in on the 
gray part of the copy, which, when developed, will wash away 
altogether, causing broken lines and a gray printing plate. 

The time of the exposure depends entirely on the density 
of material and density of the lines. Tracing paper and tracing 





cloth require but a very short exposure—one to three minutes; 
heavier paper correspondingly longer; glass positives very 
seldom more than one minute. After exposing the plate, wash 
it in running water. 

DEVELOPING.—The running water dissolves all the unex- 
posed parts. After the plate is well washed and rinsed it is 
dyed with anilin violet. The dyeing should be strong and a 
good proportion of anilin used. 

Dryinc.—This seems a simple operation, yet many of the 
failures come from inattention in drying up the plate. The 
trouble usually comes from the one fact that while the plate 
is drying, some of the glue which has been dissolved with the 
running water will dry on the washed-out portions of the plate. 
This will cause a film to form over the clean metal which, 
when inked up, will prevent the ink from touching the grain 
of the metal plate, for, in the subsequent washing, this under- 
lying film will again be dissolved and will carry away with it 
the inked-up lines. Therefore, great care should be taken to 
dry the plate as quickly as possible. One way of drying is to 
lay the plate in the whirler as soon as it is washed, and whirl 
it dry. Another way is to blot it first between clean sheets 
of blotting paper, and fan it dry. 

GLYCERIN EtcH.— After the plate is dry, the following 
operation is recommended: Mix 16 ounces of pure glycerin 
with /% ounce of phosphoric acid; take a piece of flannel and 
make a brush out of it by nailing it to a flat piece of wood. 
Rub the plate over with this solution, and leave it on for two 
or three minutes. Then take a rubber squeegee and take off 
the glycerin solution; then wash the plate under running water, 
and dry it. The purpose of the glycerin etch is to remove all 
traces of dirt or foreign matter from the washed-out portions 
of the metal, and to insure the holding of the ink. 

Another way of doing this cleansing operation is to counter- 
etch the plate with a weak solution of muriatic acid. This, 
however, is not so effective as the first mentioned or glycerin 
operation. The muriatic acid has a greater dissolving effect 
on the exposed glue; using it strong will weaken the glue, and 
may altogether remove it. The glycerin etch can be used 
without dissolving the glue background; it can be used in a 
more concentrated form, and its cleansing action will be more 
pronounced. 

It is important that the glycerin solution be squeegeed off 
first with such a rubber as we have mentioned. Washing it off 
without removing the surplus glycerin will result in bleaching 
the anilin and will also make clearing or “ spotting ’’ with the 
gum a difficult task. 

SpoTTtinG Ovut.— All dirt or marks or creases in the copy 
can be cleaned out now with a gum arabic solution. This is 
a very convenient way and corresponds with the “ spotting ” 
operation on the negative for the albumin process. 

Inx1nc.— After the gum is dry the plate is covered with 
an asphalt solution. Lately a product called “ Dubar” has 
been found very serviceable, but any so-called “ base” will 
do as long as the lines to which it has to adhere are scrupu- 
lously clean. It is necessary that the base have good drying 
qualities. 

After the base has been applied and is dry, the plate can 
be rolled up with a good quality of rolling-up or crayon ink. 
This is recommended solely because it enables the operator 
to see the work on the metal plate better and make necessary 
corrections easier. After inking with the roller, powder the 
plate with talcum powder, and it is now ready for the final 
operation or reversing. 
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REVERSING.— Flow water over the metal plate and scrub 
it with a stiff brush. This will remove all ink from the pro- 
tecting glue. It is then scrubbed further with a weak solution 
of muriatic acid. By scrubbing the plate with muriatic acid 
all glue is dissolved and scrubbed away, leaving the ink only 
on those parts where it comes into direct contact with the 
plate, namely, on the washed-out portion of the plate or the 
design itself. The scrubbing of the plate is one of the most 
important operations, for, if there is any trace of glue left 
on the plate, it will take up scum in the press. After the plate 
is well cleaned in this manner, it is dried and is ready for any 
corrections with tusche or crayon, etc. After all corrections 
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are made the plate is etched in the usual manner, rolled up 
and cleaned, and is ready for the press. 

In the foregoing I have tried to describe the glue process 
as much in detail as possible. As I have stated, there are many 
good variations that can be worked out, but it would be too 
lengthy to describe them all. While this process may seem 
more complicated than the albumin process in practical work, 
yet it is just as simple and speedy. The resulting plate from the 
glue process is a durable one and is a well “ founded ” press 
plate, because a greasy substance is anchored right in the grain 
of the metal plate; while the albumin, being water soluble, is 
always subject to the condition existing in the pressroom. 





Lithographic Topics 


Tus new department, which THE INLAND PRINTER has 
granted me the honor of directing, is the result of the all- 
absorbing interest shown by the entire graphic arts field in 
offset lithography. It has grown to be a great industry since 
1906 and will continue to grow, with even greater strides, 
within the next ten years. It is fitting, therefore, that the 
largest and most widely read publication in the printing field 
should take up this subject and give to the craft the best that 
can be had on this subject. I am going to try my best to give 
something concrete and worth while in every issue of THE 
INLAND PrinTER. If there is any particular information that 
our readers desire, it will be a pleasure at all times to furnish it. 





A PRINTER in a far western city where there are no offset 
or lithographing plants wrote me asking for information about 
photo-lith and the offset press, and whether it could be made 
a commercial success in such a locality. Undoubtedly. Such 
plants have been very successful with the proper organization 
back of it. In localities like that, where the offset process 
seems limited, the introduction of a photo-lith department and 
offset presses opens up greater possibilities than the average 
printer has considered. Offset lithography has extended in the 
direction of the type printer very materially. With a photo- 
lith outfit he can take orders for all kinds of work, turn it out 
promptly and with a profit. In other words, it would hold in 
his own community business that is possibly going out of town 
to plants with greater facilities than he possesses. It is not a 
difficult matter to set up type and transfer it to offset plates 
by up-to-date photomechanical methods. It is far cheaper to 
do this than to go to the expense of makeready on the type 
press with reprints, as the photo-lith way is much cheaper than 
other methods. There is much food for thought and consid- 
eration in this subject, and every progressive printer will, if 
he has not already done so, investigate its possibilities in the 
near future. 


FREDERICK SEARS, an eminent English lithographer, made 
the following prophecy in 1905: “ Lithography has its day to 
come with the photomechanical processes, and halftone blocks 
will be relegated to their proper place. What a vast amount 
of business the lithographer has lost since the introduction of 
the three-color process, and how much is still wanted to make 
that process perfect! Still, with the negatives made for 
lithography and an addition of two or three printings, what 
much finer results could be obtained than at present! And a 
printing or two is neither here nor there if the result justifies 
it. I have no doubt whatever that three-color by lithography, 
with an additional printing or so, is the coming process, and 
every lithographer should work to that end, and try to get 


By “Sutty” 





back a little of his own.” This prophecy was brought vivid): 
to my mind recently during a visit to the plant of the Robert 
Gair Company, in Brooklyn, New York. There I saw some 
of the street-car advertisements of Palmolive — you can se: 
them in any of the cars in your city. Look at them closely, 
for they are printed in four colors by the offset method, with 
a fifth printing as a neutral background tint. They rank as 
some of the finest I have seen, and compare more than favor- 
ably with some that are printed in from six to eight colors. 





SoME time ago I wrote an item about combination labe! 
sheets and made the statement that they could not be done 
economically on a “step and repeat” machine — that they 
could be done on any of the photomechanical machines on the 
market but not with economy. In answer to this William C. 
Huebner, of the Huebner-Bleistein Patents Company, Buffalo, 
New York, writes me a very interesting and informative letter, 
which I take pleasure in quoting: ‘‘ With reference to the 
combination label sheet which you state can not be done eco- 
nomically on any ‘step and repeat’ machine on the market, 
you are quite right, for if you had said photo-composer | 
would have replied at once. The trade is beginning to learn 
the difference between a ‘step and repeat’ machine and a 
photo-composer. I enclose herewith a full-page advertisement 
taken from a lithographers’ journal of 1924. The combination 
plate illustrated was made as a demonstration job in 1914, so 
the description under the illustration is based on actual per- 
formance. There are many other ways to plan and execute a 
job of this kind by photo-composing methods. All you need 
is an H-B machine, the know-how, and cooperation instead of 
resistance to new methods. The machine can be purchased, 
the know-how can be obtained by experience, and codperation 
can be secured when the operators are convinced that the 
machine changes their work, and will not take away their 
jobs.” The illustration sent me by Mr. Huebner was a repro- 
duction in black and white of a four-color job on a sheet 34 by 
48. It comprised fifty-seven can labels arranged in seven 
groups. The time required to photo-compose the metal press 
plate from the negatives was one hour and thirty minutes. 





JosEPH GoopMAN, an English lithographer of note, writing 
in the 1924 edition of “ Penrose’s Annual,” has this to say on 
methods of transferring: “Another powerful factor that keeps 
him (the lithographer) in the forefront is the powerful ‘ dupli- 
cating” means which he has at his disposal. The ‘step and 
repeat ’ mechanical appliance, which enables him to multiply 
expeditiously and perfectly a single original with faithful surety 
up to mammoth sizes of sheet, is a craft possession of inesti- 
mable value. By its aid every unit becomes an original, sharp 
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and clean, without thickening. Machine plates can be liberated 
for constant use, and yet a new edition can be speedily pre- 
pared again at any time that requirement may call for it, even 
through the intervening space of years. In the matter 
of durability of image, the considerate and delicate treatment 
of impression which the offset method affords, places offset 
lithography as the most protective printing surface of all the 
processes of printing. The wear and tear and attrition of the 
printing image is by far the least of all forms of printing proc- 
esses. It is quite common now (in England) for editions of 
four hundred reams of fine work to be printed from a photo- 
graphically produced image; and we have plenty of records of 
runs of 250,000 being done, in which claims are made that the 
last sheet of the edition printed will compare with the first 
one done at the commencement of the run.” Of the three 
methods of printing —intaglio or rotary gravure, letterpress, 
an! planographic or offset printing, during the past eighteen 
yeirs more progress has been made in the last named method 
than in any of the others. 


The Lithographic Technical Foundation 

On December 4, 1924, at the Aldine Club in New York 
city, the Lithographic Technical Foundation, Incorporated, 
became an accomplished fact and a factor in the affairs of the 
lithographic industry and of the graphic arts. On that day 
the Board of Directors of this foundation held its organiza- 
tion meeting and transacted such business as was required to 
start the new organization on its career of helpfulness. 

This foundation was incorporated some months ago for 
charitable, scientific and educational purposes. It proposes to 
devote itself continuously to research, education and training 
in the lithographic field. Heretofore the lithographic arts and 
sciences have depended for their improvement and advance- 
ment upon the spasmodic and haphazard efforts of individuals. 
It is now proposed to have trained scientists of acknowledged 
ability devote their constant efforts to an attack upon different 
problems, one after another, which have long been recognized 
and complained against, but which continued as perplexities 
because they have been everybody’s business, with the usual 
evil result. Better education for skilled workmen and execu- 
tives will result from the development of exact and correct 
formulas. 

At the meeting of the Board of Directors the following 
men were recognized as the directors of the organization: 
Joseph Deutsch, Edwards & Deutsch Lithographing Company; 
William S. Forbes, Forbes Litho Manufacturing Company; 
Albert J. Ford, Fuchs & Lang Manufacturing Company; 
Charles W. Frazier, Brett Litho Company; John J. Gleason, 
Brown-Blodgett Company; Leroy Latham, Latham Litho & 
Printing Company; David L. Luke, West Virginia Pulp & 
Paper Company; Earl H. Macoy, National Printing & En- 
graving Company; Ray V. Mitchell, Harris Automatic Press 
Company; Alfred B. Rode, Rode & Brand, Incorporated; 
Charles F. Traung, Traung Label & Litho Company; Sidney 
L. Wilson, American Writing Paper Company. 

These directors elected as the officers of the foundation: 
Alfred B. Rode, president; Ray V. Mitchell, vice-president; 
Charles W. Frazier, treasurer; Albert J. Ford, secretary. 

The following committees were also elected: 

Executive Committee: Ray V. Mitchell, William S. 
Forbes, Leroy Latham, Albert J. Ford, Charles W. Frazier, 
Earl H. Macoy. Finance Committee: Charles W. Frazier, 
William S. Forbes, Albert J. Ford. 

The directors accomplished much additional business, some 
of it routine in character, but much of it having to do with the 
devising of plans and methods by which this very ambitious 
project is to be carried forward. To present detailed announce- 
ment of the business transacted and of the plans devised is 
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regarded as premature; but the enthusiasm, sincerity and ear- 
nestness which pervaded the meeting indicate that in the opin- 
ion of many of the leaders of thought and progress in the 
lithographic industry the foundation will contribute powerfully 
and effectively to the advancement of the trade and to the 
welfare of those who depend upon it for a living. 

Among other things which received attention at this meet- 
ing was a detailed report from Dean Herman Schneider, of the 
College of Engineering and Commerce of the University of 
Cincinnati. Dean Schneider had completed an analysis and 
survey of conditions in the trade in the cities of Cincinnati, 
Chicago and Milwaukee, which reflects the necessity for 
research and educational work along the lines contemplated 
by the foundation, and the large opportunities for accomplish- 
ment through such an organization. It is intended that, to the 
extent such a result is possible, all future educational effort in 
the lithographic industry shall be carried on through, or at 
least coordinated by, this foundation. 

The directors have under consideration applications from 
a number of individuals for the offices of technical research 
director and managing director. These two positions will not 
be filled until those in charge of the affairs of the foundation 
are satisfied that they are making the best selections in the light 
of all possible candidates. 

A very substantial sum of money has already been raised 
by subscription as a beginning to the necessary financing of the 
work of the foundation, and a campaign is soon to be launched 
to raise at least half a million dollars additional. The financing 
of the organization is intended to be along permanent lines, 
with sufficient funds belonging to the foundation permanently 
invested, so that the income will be sufficient to pay the cur- 
rent expenses, and so that the officers and directors may devote 
themselves to the constructive work to be carried on, rather 
than to the continuous effort of raising annual subscriptions to 
meet current expenses. 

A number of members have already been elected, and the 
question of increasing the membership is under consideration. 
Plans looking to that end will soon be announced. 

The directors and officers of the foundation will move as 
rapidly as good judgment will permit. This is a new project, 
and the path to be followed, the mistakes to be avoided, and 
the proper and wise things to do, have not been definitely 
marked by any who have gone before. It is of vital conse- 
quence that no substantial mistakes be made. The project, 
and the work to be done, are of such infinite importance and 
promise so much for the advancement of the trade, and require 
to such a degree the enthusiastic and whole-hearted support of 
all those who are interested in the trade, that the steps which 
will be taken will be taken cautiously, and with that confidence 
which comes from mature deliberation. 

It is expected that further and very definite announce- 
ments will be made in the early future. 


PERSONAL EFFICIENCY IN MANAGEMENT 


Sir Ernest J. P. Benn, who controls ten trade journals and 
manages a large publishing business in London, England, gives 
in the pages of System some valuable and pointed suggestions 
in respect to the efficient management of a large business, 
based upon his thirty-five years’ experience. Says Sir Ernest: 


These are my rules: I never do a cheaper man’s job. I never 
do a piece of work that can be avoided. I never do anything until 
I am perfectly sure that no one else is capable of doing it. It is 
the greatest folly to hog work. The head of a business should, so 
it seems to me, avoid anything in the nature of system as he would 
the plague. Systems are all very well in their place, being, of 
course, essential in the mechanical and routine part of business. 
But the man who would lead must not be a system man. Systems 
are very fine servants, but very dreadful masters. 
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I do not possess a desk with a drawer in it either at my office 
or at home. My only tools are a fairly comfortable chair and a 
perfectly plain table. I seldom sign a letter —a confession which 
every one will not understand—and I never open one. In my 
opinion if a man’s time is worth anything at all, he ought not to 
waste it with a young lady who wants to practice the arts of short- 
hand and typewriting on him. There is little of any business man’s 
correspondence which can not be dealt with by others. 

My day’s work is all appointments with the exception of the 
first half-hour of each day. That is the time I keep to see my staff. 
Those who want to see me understand they can have five minutes 
between 10 o’clock and 10:30 by putting their names down on a list. 

My golden rule for conducting a big business is: Look after the 
weak spots and let well enough alone. When, for example, I find 
that the expenses of a concern or a department are going up out 
of proportion to the turnover, I ask for a statement to be pre- 
pared. Its investigation is a piece of work no one can do but 
myself. 

Get the very best possible staff for the purpose in hand, give 
them responsibility and treat them as partners and fellow-workers. 

Two things I avoid — one is business committee meetings, the 
other casual callers. Both of them waste more time than I have 
to spare British and Colonial Printer. 


WHAT DOES THE PRICE-BUYER BUY? 
By C. M. JicKLinc 


and, frankly, I will place this business with the 
printer who quotes me the lowest price. 

Here was a man who represented the manufacturer of an 
exceptionally fine product. He wanted an attractive book, 
especially well done, and he had asked five printers to submit 
dummies and prices on his general specifications. When he 
sent out his requests for estimates he had in mind a book that 
would be simple and rich in its typography, and beautiful in 
its presswork. But with him it was not a question of how much 
it was worth to produce the book as it should be handled; it 
was merely a matter of how little he would have to pay for 
it. He thought that “ printing was printing” and that any 
one of the five printers could produce the book as well as the 
others. The sad, though it should not have been unexpected, 
part of the transaction was that the finished book did not come 
up to what he expected in typography and presswork. 

Two of the five printers were in a position to produce the 
book as it should have been done. The other three were good 
printers in their fields, but a study of their past performances 
would have revealed that the book was beyond their abilities 
and facilities. One of the three landed the order. And then 
the battle began. The “ price-buyer” bought just what he 
paid for — a “ price ” job that was really expensive. In most of 
its details it lacked the little touches that would have made it 
effective as a book coming from a concern with a reputation 
for quality to maintain. 

In another case a printer who was capable of doing good 
work cut his price in order to make an impression on a shrewd 
buyer. In view of what was considered a regular price for the 
work, the buyer thought he was about to get 130 cents’ worth 
of printing for the dollar, but the printer knew where he could 
cut quality to keep from losing on the work. Every workman 
in his shop was given so much time to do his part in the pro- 
duction of the printing. Wherever possible the “ price” job 
was handled passably well instead of as well as it should have 
been done. The cost of composition was reduced to less than 
two-thirds of what it should have been; makeready suffered 
and the press was run faster than its usual rate. The printer 
also managed to save on ink and paper, and so was able to turn 
out the work without a loss. But no one who received the 
printing was more than ordinarily impressed, and, conse- 
quently, the buyer, in trying to save a little money, really paid 
a big price for what he bought. 
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Nine out of ten “ price-buyers ” do not know what a piece 
of printing should actually cost. When prices vary in compe- 
tition they usually think that the prices cover the same piece 
of printing. As a matter of fact, if the buyer accepted every 
proposal that he received on a certain job, he would have an 
even wider variety of printing than he had prices. In any 
line of business estimates are bound to vary. That is true 
not because one man or another has a monopoly on inside 
tricks, methods or secrets, but because each man has his own 
ideas of just how he will handle the buyer’s specifications. I: 
the printing industry the printer is influenced by his particular 
interpretation of a buyer’s needs and specifications, and alsw 
by his own standard of practice. 

If a buyer asks prices from five different types of printer 
the bids will vary considerably, and no matter which one h 
accepts the buyer will get just what he contracts to buy, as 
estimated and visualized by the particular printer. If a buyer 
asks two printers, who, as investigation has proved, are equally 
equipped and are on about the same level as far as past per- 
formances are concerned, the two proposals may still be quite 
far apart. The difference will be one of interpretation. An:| 
the buyer will get what he pays for—The Three Circles. 


WHAT PRINTERS’ INK CAN DO 


In a recent issue of Forbes’ Magazine, the editor says: 
“Next to being able to deliver the goods, printers’ ink is 
perhaps the most important thing in the world. An individual 
may possess the most brilliant talents, but if he takes no 
opportunity to let others know that he possesses those talents 
his rise is likely to be slow. A firm or a corporation may make 
the finest product of its kind in the world, but unless it takes 
steps to let the world know this, its growth is in danger of 
being very disappointing.” 

This is an era of vast expenditures for advertising. Suc- 
cessful concerns realize its dominant power and are more and 
more using its great force. So enormous are some of the 
appropriations that moderate sized firms, regardless of their 
ambitions, are deterred from entering the lists of advertisers. 

“What can we do,” asked the business man with a few 
thousand dollars, “to compete in an advertising way with 
those in position to appropriate hundreds of thousands for 
advertising? We can do nothing.” The question shows judg- 
ment; the answer, a lack of knowledge of the power of print- 
ers’ ink. Printers’ ink may be made to tell the desired story to 
one man or to five or more million men. When printers’ ink is 
properly used, practically no concern is so small that it can 
not employ it to advantage. The small retailer with five hun- 
dred customers and twice as many prospects can use it to 
advantage, as can the manufacturer with one hundred or five 
thousand customers and as many prospects. But they must 
use it in the right way — and the right way, where an audience 
is limited, is to employ printers’ ink in the form of direct- 
by-mail advertising. 

The retail merchant, with five hundred customers who buy 
only part of what they need from him, and a thousand pros- 
pects who ignore him because they do not know him, can 
through the medium of printers’ ink cause those who buy some 
to buy more, and those who buy nothing to buy something. 
The manufacturer with a similar number of customers and a 
similar number of prospects can call upon these fifteen hun- 
dred picked customers and prospects fifty times in a year for 
less money —if he uses direct-by-mail advertising — than it 
would cost him to call on one-third of them twice a year in 
the regular (irregular) way. 

That printers’ ink is a great force is undeniable. Even 
those who have not used it know that others have successfully 
done so. But it must be properly used. Its application to a 
particular problem must be carefully weighed.—Four-Eightee7. 
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STEPHEN H. HorGAan 


Dean of American Photoengravers, Awarded American Institute of Graphic Arts Medal for Distinguished 
Service to the Graphic Arts. This portrait insert is shown as a tribute to Mr. Horgan, who for over thirty 
years has conducted the department in THE INLAND PRINTER devoted to Photomechanical Methods 
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By S. H. Horcan 


Queries regarding process engraving, and suggestions and experiences of engravers and printers, are solicited for this department. 
Replies can not be made by mail. 


‘“‘Photoengravings, How to Order”’ 

From the Marshall Engraving Company, Limited, London, 
comes a well planned booklet of twenty pages containing in- 
formation for the buyer of photoengravings, for the one, for 
instance, who sends in a photograph and wants “an electro 
of it one-half size,” or the one who on receipt of the engrav- 
ings writes back: “I see by your bill we are charged for two 
mortises. The engravings arrived O. K., but your shipping 
clerk must have left out the mortises.” In England, by the 
way, they call mortising ‘“‘ piercing.” Mr. Flader was shocked 
when in London, to find that his brother craftsmen call them- 
selves “ blockmakers.” In this booklet engravings are called 
“biocks,” “ line blocks,” etc. One unacquainted with the Eng- 
lish language looking up the word block in a dictionary would 
not find any definition that would associate it with photoen- 
gravings. This use of the word must be an inheritance from 
the days of the block books. 


Photoengraving Past and Present 

The New Year opens with photoengraving holding up its 
head at last and proudly taking its proper place as a prominent 
member of the graphic arts. The writer has witnessed its 
growth from its birth to the present day. He was close to its 
cradle and helped nurse it through infancy. It was truly a 
sickly babe; having not only all the ordinary ailments of child- 
hood but many new complaints, due largely to insufficient 
nourishment. It crawled for many years until it seemed as if 
it would never grow up. Physicians disagreed in diagnosis 
and in treatment. Dr. George H. Benedict prescribed doses 
of cost-finding; Dr. Flader thought it should be kept warm 
with organization. Dr. Gage, of sawdust food fame, sug- 
gested nourishment, but there was no one with courage enough 
to administer the medicine. In 1911, at Cincinnati, when the 
youth was hovering between life and death, the case was put 
in charge of a western physician, Dr. Edward W. Houser, of 
Chicago. To his personal attention, knowledge and profes- 
sional skill is largely due the sturdy condition of photoengrav- 
ing today. Dr. Houser called in consultation such professional 
men as Drs. Flader, Benedict, Gage, Stiles, Teachenor, Schuetz, 
Gatchel, Bragdon, Epstean, Miller, Folsom, Gray, and others, 
and soon a change for the better appeared, until the youth 
grew up to sturdy manhood. But this was not sufficient, the 
young man required proper introduction to the business world. 
Dr. Houser undertook this also. He vouched for the health 
of his protégé before the United States Chambers of Com- 
merce, the Federal Trade Commission and other business 
organizations. He presented him at Wembley, England, and is 
to be credited largely with securing for him the respect of 
printers, publishers and advertising men through an advertis- 
ing campaign which brought photoengraving before the public 
in a dignified manner, so that the youth now sits proudly among 
his brother members of the graphic arts, who but a few years 
ago looked condescendingly upon him. 


Zinc Halftones in Vienna 

The excellence of halftones made in Vienna is a marvel to 
those who are privileged to see them, particularly when we 
know that they are etched on zinc. Originally they used 
asphalt as a sensitizer for the zinc, but of late years they use 
various methods of cold enamel so as not to injure the zinc 
by overheating. Most frequently this is an ordinary glue 
enamel such as is used on copper. This enamel is hardened 
after the print is made and developed. The common hardener 
is a saturated solution of potassium bichromate, to which is 
added some formaldehyde and alcohol. The developed print 
is left for a few minutes in a tray containing this solution, 
then just rinsed in water and dried. To increase the hardening 
the print may be again exposed to sunlight or artificial light. 
Etching and reétching is done with nitric acid, though reétching 
is seldom done, as in Vienna they get all the gradations of the 
original in the negative. 


Paul Revere as an Advertiser 

Paul Revere, the first American engraver, was not only a 
gold and silver smith, maker of false teeth, artist printer, manu- 
facturer of cannon and cannon balls, bell founder, copper 
founder and roller, soldier, but he was also an advertiser, as 
witness his announcement in the Boston Gazette, December 
19, 1768: 

‘“* Whereas many persons are so unfortunate as to lose their 
fore-teeth by accident and otherways to their great detriment, 
not only in looks but speaking both in public and private. 
This is to inform such that they may have them replaced 
with artificial ones that looks as well as the natural & answers 
the End of Speaking to all Intents, by PAUL REVERE, Gold- 
smith, near the head of Dr. Clarke’s Wharf, Boston.” 

‘* All persons who have had false teeth fixt by Mr. John 
Baker, Surgeon-Dentist, and they have got loose (as they will 
in time) may have them fastened by the above who learned 
the method from Mr. Baker.” 

It is not surprising that Paul Revere amassed one of the 
great fortunes of his day. 


Vandyke Process 

Publisher, New York, writes us and asks that we explain 
what the Vandyke process is. 

Answer.— The so-called Vandyke process was patented by 
the Reverend Hannibal Goodwin, of Newark, New Jersey, on 
October 11, 1881. The number of the patent is 248,035. On 
this patent was founded the Hagotype Engraving Company, 
New York, in 1881, of which the present writer was manager. 
The process consisted in photo-printing on a sensitized zinc 
plate from a positive instead of from a negative, so that pen 
and ink drawings on a translucent paper could be used. The 
exposed zinc plate was coated with ink and a negative image 
developed under water. The plate was flowed with an exceed- 
ingly weak hydrochloric acid, and dried. Then the negative 
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image was rubbed over with a solution of asphalt, litho ink or 
similar acid resistants dissolved in turpentine. The plate was 
then rolled with a thin film of litho ink and placed in a bath of 
weak hydrochloric acid. The acid penetrated the thin film of 
ink and attacked the light-hardened negative image of albumin, 
gelatin or glue on the plate. This was then easily rubbed away, 
leaving a positive image in the greasy asphalt mixture in imme- 
diate contact with the zinc, thus differing from the ordinary 
inked albumin image on zinc, which leaves a film of hardened 
albumin under the ink image. The Reverend Hannibal Good- 
win was also the inventor of the celluloid film support used in 
Kodaks and for moving pictures. After his death his method 
of transposing a negative image on zinc into a positive one was 
taken up by governments for mapmaking, and is now known 
as the Vandyke process. 


Halftones With and Without Gradations 


Publisher, Boston, sends halftone proofs from the same 
subject by two engraving houses, and asks why there should 
be such great difference. One is harsh and contrasty, while 
the other shows beautiful gradations of tone. 

Answer—It is unfortunate that the engravings are too 
large for these pages, for they would be most valuable exhibits. 
As all wet plate photographers know, collodion can be made 
“ hard” and “ soft ” working, by the proportions of iodids and 
bromids in it. The more iodid the harder, the more bromid 
the softer. An iodid collodion for line negatives and a bromid 
collodion for halftones is the rule. The difference shown in 
these proofs from the same copy undoubtedly was in the collo- 
dion used. The strength of the developer is another factor. 
A strong developer produces harshness and a weak developer 
gives gradations in the shadows. A/fter all, there are so many 
other causes for contrasty and soft halftone negatives that it 
would be necessary to see the negatives made to determine 
the real cause of the difference in these proofs. 


Cold Enamel’s Beginnings 


J. McD., Toronto, Canada, wants to know where this cold 
enamel started, and if a formula for it will be printed in this 
department to please many readers, including himself. He pur- 
chases ready mixed cold enamel now. 

Answer.—tThe first announcement of cold enamel came in 
the publication of the English patent on it by Ernst Doelker, 
No. 183,817 for 1923. Mention of it was made in this depart- 
ment for June, 1923, page 373, where a formula for it was 
given, taken from the patent. The principle of Doelker’s pat- 
ent is to use any gum soluble in alcohol, but also soluble in 
alkalies. Dissolve this gum — shellac, for instance — in pot- 
ash or ammonia, then sensitize it with a bichromate and, after 
exposure to light, develop in alcohol, glycerin, acetone, potash 
or numerous other solvents which he mentions. The advantage 
of cold enamel lies in the fact that the zinc on which it is used 
does not require to be overheated and its structure destroyed. 
Many photoengravers have tried to make up their own cold 
enamel from formulas purchased from abroad and have failed. 
The best advice we can give this correspondent is that if he 
finds the cold enamel he purchases works satisfactorily, then 
he should not waste valuable time and money in attempting 
to make a cold enamel of his own. 


Duographs 

Miss Oakford, New York: A duograph is a print from two 
halftone plates made from the same copy but with the screen 
at different angles. The printing inks used are preferably a 
strong ink and a tint of the same hue. A duotype is a print 
from two halftone plates made from the same negative but 
etched differently; one halftone etched flat is printed in a 
tint, the other reétched halftone is printed with a strong ink 
of the same hue as the tint. 
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NOTES ON OFFSET PRINTING 


By S. H. Horcan 


Decalcomania Printing 

Joseph Goodman tells about decalcomania printing in the 
Modern Lithographer, from which the following is taken: 
“ The printing is done on a specially coated paper. The coat- 
ing consists of soluble starch and gum paste, usually two coat- 
ings, the first of which is the starch paste coating, and the 
second a mixture of starch and gum arabic solution. The 
sequence or order of the printing of colors for a fourteen-color 
job would be as follows: Mill gray, light blue, pink, black, 
second red, dark red, green, dark blue, yellow, buff, brown, 
dark green, lacquer and aluminum metal. The sheets when in 
bulk are always kept face down on tissue paper, to keep the 
coated surface flat and even; they are also laid on the feed- 
board the same way. When all the colors are done, the final 
printing of the varnish medium to hold the metal leaf backing 
is most important, as the varnish image must register cor- 
rectly in order that the metal leaf will cover exactly the areas 
of the printed colors allotted to it. As fast as the sheets are 
printed girls apply the aluminum metal leaf to this varnish.” 


Mat-Surfacing Zinc 

What photoengravers call mat-surfacing zinc or giving it 
a chemical grain, planographers call “ sensitizing” or “ affini- 
tizing.” It is a pity the allied trades can not use the same lan- 
guage. Joseph Goodman calls this operation “ affinitizing ” 
because it gives the zinc a greater affinity for greasy ink. The 
solution used is the same as the photoengravers use for mat- 
surfacing: Warm water, 2 gallons, in which is dissolved 1 
pound of powdered alum and to which 10 ounces of nitric 
acid is added. Mr. Goodman says the machine-grained zinc 
plate may either be sponged over with this solution or 
immersed in a dish containing it. A dark gray color will first 
appear on the surface, which soon turns to a whitish gray. 
The plate is then thoroughly washed on both sides with per- 
fectly clean water, dried quickly over a heater, or in a warm 
chamber, when it is ready for the transferrer or the artist. 
If not wanted at once, it should be carefully stored in a rack 
until required. 


Bassani’s High-Light Halftone Camera 

There has just been constructed in New York a novel half- 
tone camera after the plans of Laurent Bassani, of Paris. The 
writer was permitted to see it before the first negatives were 
made on it, and while they were being made. The principle of 
the camera consists in giving the halftone screen a circular 
movement during the period of exposure; that is, the image 
of the diaphragm opening is moved over the sensitive plate, 
a thousandth of an inch if necessary, so that in the highest 
lights the dots are closed up, the finest dots being in the lighter 
shades and the gradual enlargement of the dots continuing in 
ratio with the increase of the shadows. The movement of the 
halftone screen is secured by a motor attached to the camera. 
There is a micrometer gage by which the movement of the 
screen can be secured to an infinitesimal degree, so as to cor- 
respond with the pitch of any screen, no matter how fine or 
coarse. As a precision instrument, the camera promises well, 
and it is claimed for it that it will remove guesswork in the 
making of high-light halftone negatives. If this proves true, 
then one of the most serious problems of the planographic 
platemakers is solved. Results produced by this camera will be 
watched with interest and will be recorded in this department. 


IN TYPOGRAPHY, beauty is useless, decoration means noth- 
ing, unless that beauty or decoration serves to make the 
printed message more easily read.—Ben C. Pittsford Company. 
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American photoengraving industry, record- 

) ing secretary of the American Institute of 
Graphic Arts and departmental editor of 
§ THE INLAND PRINTER, was signally hon- 
| GAY ored by the American Institute of Graphic 
NCI Arts at its meeting at the Art Center, New 
y, AY York city, on the twenty-fifth of Novem- 
ber last, when it conferred upon him the American Institute of 
Graphic Arts Medal. This medal is given for distinguished 
service to the graphic arts, and as such it is naturally considered 
as a token of exceedingly great honor to the one who receives it. 


TEPHEN H. HORGAN, the dean of the 
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Medal Presented to Stephen H. Horgan 


President Burton called the meeting to order. After the 
preliminaries he called to the platform Edmund G. Gress, asso- 
ciate editor of The American Printer, who in a brief talk eulo- 
gized the important work for the graphic arts accomplished 
by Mr. Horgan, concluding by reading the following resolution: 

“The officers and directors of the American Institute of 
Graphic Arts have for several years been intimately associated 
with its recording secretary, Stephen H. Horgan. They have 
learned to know him and to like him. In this close relationship 
it does not always occur to them that Stephen H. Horgan has 
been connected with photoengraving for half a century and has 
had a part in some of its most important developments. 

“ The officers and directors take this occasion to felicitate 
Mr. Horgan on his accomplishments in his craft: his experi- 
ments in halftone of 1877 and his making of a single-line screen 
halftone in 1880; his making of the first halftone printed on a 
stereotyping web newspaper press; his invention in 1881 of a 
method of photointaglio engraving from line drawings; his 
part in 1884 in the introduction of pictures into country news- 
papers and into the great metropolitan daily newspapers later; 
his part during the present year in the sending of a photograph 
in colors over a telephone wire, and his books and other con- 
tributions to the literature of photoengraving. 

“Tt gives the directors great pleasure to award the Ameri- 
can Institute of Graphic Arts medal to Stephen H. Horgan for 
these achievements.” 

President Burton Emmett then conferred the medal on 
Mr. Horgan. 

On accepting the medal, Mr. Horgan said in part: “ The 
conferring of this medal has a significance which extends far 
beyond my humble self. For years I have heard lecturers 
from this platform and from others who credited Europe and 
other cities than New York with about all the progress that 
has been made in the graphic arts. The invention of halftone, 
for instance, is always attributed to Meisenbach, of Germany, 
in 1882 or 1883. 
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Stephen Horgan Again Honored 





“This lack of appreciation for our efforts is due to the 
fact that the large cities of Europe have long had institutions 
where those interested in the arts connected with the printing 
press could gather to discuss their problems and relate their 
achievements. Accounts of these meetings were printed in our 
trade publications, so we naturally concluded that all progress 
in our arts originated in Europe. 

“Now we have the American Institute of Graphic Arts, 
which embraces the whole United States, and which is founded 
‘to stimulate and encourage those engaged in the graphic arts 
and to form a center for intercourse and exchange of views 
for all interested in these arts.’ So, Mr. President, I grate- 
fully accept this medal as bringing to this 
country, and to New York in particular, 
honors long due. I accept it as a tribute 
to the branch of the graphic arts I repre- 
sent, the one that has wedded the camera to 
the printing press, and I accept it for myself 
as custodian of it. 

““ Having passed the allotted three score 
years and ten, I am expecting shortly that 
most important conversation with St. Peter. 
I hope the good saint is listening in on this 
affair. If not, I will tell him about this 
medal, and he may let me in.” 

The meeting was one of the best at- 
tended and most impressive ever held by 
the American Institute of Graphic Arts, a 
large percentage of the audience being pres- 
ent to do honor to Mr. Horgan. The attendance was so large 
that a number of the late arrivals had to be seated in the hall. 


FAR-REACHING EFFECT OF THE MODERN 
PROOF PRESS 


By R. O. VANDERCOOK 


Because the modern proof press has demonstrated the value 
of accuracy in machine construction, manufacturers of pro- 
ducing printing presses are now vying with one another in 
building machines of greater precision and rigidity, with a far- 
reaching effect on the whole industry. In the first place, these 
presses take a readers’ proof better and at less expense, but 
the invention has done much more than decrease expenses and 
improve the quality of proofs for proofreaders. 

These accurately built rigid bed composing-room presses 
prove not only for proofreaders, but, what is of much greater 
value in lessening costs, they prove for the pressman. It costs 
much less to correct an imperfect printing surface before the 
form has gone to press than it does to have highly skilled press- 
men patch up by overlay and underlay, holding up the most 
expensive and productive equipment in the plant while it is 
being done. If perfect printing surfaces do not print properly 
on the press, the pressman knows that the error is in the press. 
When both the printing surfaces and the press are imperfect 
it is often difficult for the pressman to tell where the trouble 
lies, but given perfect printing surface there is no guessing 
about it. 

The impression taken on the modern proof press has thor- 
oughly demonstrated that there is much to be saved by greater 
care in building producing presses, and builders of these 
machines are therefore changing their manufacturing processes 
and are now holding their limits of toleration much closer. 
A great saving in the costs of good printing has followed as 
a result,and the business has been made more attractive to com- 
petent artizans who delight in expressing themselves. 











NRF one were to drop off at Girard, Kansas, 
on the way from Oklahoma City to 
) Kansas City, and spend an hour at the 
>) Haldeman-Julius Publishing Company’s 
plant, one would run into something like 
ZY this: The Frisco rattler stops at the east 
)) edge of town. Walk a block west on a 
tree-lined street and you see, on the south- 
west corner of the street, a two-story yellow brick building all 
but hidden among the maples. Glancing south down Cherokee 
street you note that a red brick structure and a corrugated 
iron covered warehouse have recently been added to the rear 
of the plant. Looking west toward the center of town you 
observe that Girard is a small county seat town with an old- 
fashioned square, in the center of which stands a new court- 
house. If it’s Saturday, the square will be parked solid with 
Fords, Chevrolets and Buicks. 

Stopping across the street north of the plant, you find 
yourself under a sign reading ‘“ Haldeman-Julius Publishing 
Company — Warehouse No. 2.” The door is open and you 
glance in. There you find a mountain of corrugated paper 
boxes penetrated here and there by narrow aisles. The boxes 
are numbered 236, 542, 161, and so on, indicating that this is 
the stockroom of the Little Blue Books. The numbers run 
consecutively up to 578, the latest title in print, to which about 
twelve books a week are being added. Here are probably 
11,000,000 books, the necessary supply kept on hand to make 
sure that no order need remain unfilled a single moment. 
Further back in Warehouse No. 2 you suddenly think your- 
self transported to a New York bookstore, for here are all the 
latest standard books. With a list of more than 400,000 book 
buyers, Haldeman-Julius buys up the unsold portions of stand- 
ard editions from eastern publishers and does a larger regular 





The Miehle Perfector 
Printing four complete books, both sides of the sheet, at each revolution. 


book business than the biggest bookstore in New York city 
or Chicago. Frequently his is the only store in the United 
States where one can get a copy of a book out of print. 
Across the street south you see a gold-lettered sign by the 
entrance: ‘Haldeman-Julius Publishing Company: World- 
Famous Pocket Series — The Haldeman-Julius Weekly — Life 
and Letters — Know Thyself.” Those are the four publica- 
tions issued from this plant — the Little Blue Books, a weekly 
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Haldeman-Julius—The Ford of Book Publishing 


By HERBERT FLINT 
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devoted to books and literature, a monthly that intensively 
treats some author and his works, and a monthly dealing with 
matters of health, hygiene, psychology and the like. 

You enter to the sound of muffled presses. Through an 
open window to the left you find Haldeman-Julius’s private 
secretary and his two assistants, alert to attend to your wants 
Behind the secretary is an open door leading to the northeast 
corner room, the office of E. Haldeman-Julius, editor-in-chief 





Filling Orders for Little Blue Books 


Each five-cent book has a number, making the filling of orders a simple task 
The rack illustrated is made to take care of 650 numbers. 


You enter and find a dark-eyed, dark-haired young man of 
thirty-five, with the alert air of a newspaper man and the lan- 
guage of a connoisseur of literature. He smokes a pipe, and 
his greeting puts you instantly at ease. His desk is piled with 
manuscript, books, correspondence — an unpretentious office. 
a bit disorderly, if you take him unaware, essentially a work 
shop and not a reception room. He may be in the middle of 
a letter from Frank Harris or some other literary celebrity, 
or he may be signing up a contract for another Little Blue 
Book store. On the wall is a map of the United States with 
a blue pin for each of the fourteen stores already opened 
in New York city, Brooklyn, Atlantic City, Boston, Buf- 
falo, Montreal, Detroit, Cincinnati, Milwaukee, Birmingham, 
Atlanta, San Francisco and Portland, Oregon. Like as not his 
secretary will interrupt with a telegram, saying: “ Los Angeles 
telegraphs for another 200,000 books.” If you are at all 
accustomed to immaculate all-mahogany offices, this one will 
strike you as a trifle absurd, particularly when you realize that 
the man before you has refused an offer of a million dollars 
for a business that did not exist five years ago. 

Nothing will do but Haldeman-Julius must show you about 
the plant in person. He takes you first to the northwest corner 
of the ground floor, to the right of where you entered. Here 
you again encounter corrugated paper boxes, all numbered, 
stacked to the ceiling — the order-filling department. Within 
the walls of books you find three screened-in compartments 
such as are found in postoffices. Without taking two steps 
either way, a girl clerk can reach practically any of the 578 
titles in the little pigeonholes. Filling an order is therefore 
a simple matter and is quickly handled. The completed order 
is checked by another girl, and the books are set on a table 
placed along the north wall under the windows. The books 
are wrapped, addressed, weighed, stamped and stuffed in a 
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sack in five minutes, and a mail truck takes them to the new 
$100,000 postoffice building, a first-class station with two deliv- 
eries of mail a day in a town of 3,000. 

Having seen the final operation on the sale of a Little Blue 
Book, you are ready for a few fundamentals. Haldeman- 
Julius takes you through a door leading south, and you are 
st idenly in the full thunder of a pressroom about 75 by 75 
feet. Along the east wall is a row of small job presses, all 


bobbing in unison, automatically fed, with only an occasiona! 
pressman attending them. Along the west wall are mail sacks 


On the Farm 
How the publisher of the Little Blue Books spends his leisure hours. 


and tables — the mailing department of the Weekly. Stretch- 
ing south down the center of the room is the real “ works,” as 
Haldeman-Julius will proudly tell you. Almost within reach 
on your right is a giant press, which a year ago was the pride 
of the plant. Today it is considered obsolete because it prints 
only one side of the paper at a time. 

“Ves,” Haldeman-Julius says, leading you to the press on 
the extreme south end of the line, “‘ here is the real thing —a 
Miehle Perfector. Think of it — this prints both sides of the 
paper at each revolution. Four complete books, minus covers 
only, roll off there at every turn. As yet this press is little 
used in this country. It has certainly solved my mechanical 
problem. Printing 120,000 books a day as I do, I simply had 
to get something faster than the single-impression press. Look 
at them roll off —isn’t she a beauty?” He has eyes for 
nothing else as the complicated giant, stretching a full forty 
feet from end to end, steadily eats at the great stack of paper 
placed before it. 

Beside it stands a press that in other days would have had 
first place in your eyes —a rotary which does the Weekly. It 
clips off its 400,000 weeklies in something less than sixteen 
hours. Time was when it printed from 400,000 to 1,000,000 
copies per week of The Appeal to Reason, a Socialist weekly 
founded in Girard in the nineties and superseded by the literary 
weekly in 1918. But Haldeman-Julius believes in salvation 
through culture rather than through the vote. ‘“ You can influ- 
ence a man’s vote only once a year or once in four years,” he 
says. “ You can influence him every day of his life if he is a 
reading man — and if he isn’t, why bother about influencing 
him at all? ” 

Proceeding further south through another door you find 
yourself in the brick addition — the book bindery. The west 
half is stocked with corrugated paper boxes in which finished 
books are being stored. In the east end are the folding ma- 
chines. Haldeman-Julius is also proud of these, for they do 
just twice the work of his first folders; they fold two books 
at a time instead of just one. These are handed to the stitchers 
nearby. Here girls drop blue covers in pairs on a line of 
classics steadily moving toward the cutter. The finisher neatly 
trims all the edges and then with a final operation slits the two 
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books into their separate selves — Emerson’s Essays on one 
end, let us say, and Heine’s Poems on the other. Now you see 
how it is possible for Haldeman-Julius to put a new book on 


‘the press, print, fold, bind and trim and have it in stock by 


the thousands in less than an hour. 

A glimpse into the corrugated iron shed farthest south 
ends your tour of the ground floor—the paper warehouse, 
where Haldeman-Julius stores the many carloads of paper he 
uses every month. 

Climbing upstairs, you leave the rumble of the pressroom 
and emerge into the comparative calm of the composing room, 
the stenciling department, the order department, the circulariz- 
ing department and the book plate vault. Haldeman-Julius 
will take you first of all to the latter —a concrete, fireproof 
vault in the northeast corner of the room. It is such a burglar- 
proof structure as you will find in a bank, except that the for- 
tune it contains is cast up in copper, for here, in an 8 by 12 
space, are the plates of a whole library of more than five 
hundred books. 

Haldeman-Julius came to the publishing business without 
any “baggage,” so to speak. He had never been a printer or 
publisher before. He had simply been a reporter and a Sunday 
editor, and he did not know any of the things that the average 
printer would say could mot be done. The result is that the 
plates to the Little Blue Books, instead of coming singly, are 
ganged in fours. When a book is put on the press, there is no 
costly or time-consuming makeready. The form is not even 
unlocked. The plates already on the press are unscrewed and 
removed and a new set screwed on—a matter of minutes. 
The whole change can be made in twenty minutes. When not 
in use the plates go to the safe-deposit vault, and are instantly 
available for reprint purposes. It is doubtful if there is 
another such vault in the country. 

Leaving the book-plate vault, you see in the northwest 
corner of the room rack on rack of stencils containing some 
600,000 names — subscribers to the Weekly, Life and Letters, 
Know Thyself and of miscellaneous book buyers. Nearby are 
three stencil machines, kept busy by the constant addition of 
new names and changes of address. 

Along the west wall and in the southwest corner of the room 
are the linotypes and the composing room proper. This, how- 
ever, handles only the periodical publications and the miscel- 
laneous jobwork of the plant. The books are set up and plated 
in Kansas City. Haldeman-Julius has six linotypes and a com- 
petent staff of printers. The makeup of the Weekly is so 
simple that he turns all that over to his foreman, “ Heck,” 


pa 


Little Blue Books Going to Market 


with instructions to start at the beginning and quit at the end. 
“Tf it’s interesting, people will read it, no matter where you 
put it or how you head it,” Haldeman-Julius explains. 

The remainder of the upper floor is mainly given over, in 
the center and along the east wall, to the order department 
and the circularizing department. Stop at the desk where 
orders are opened, and you will soon be calling for an atlas. 
Here is a U. S. Marine in Siam writing for a set of books to 
while away the tedious hours of his second hitch; here is a 
Hindu in Simla asking if Tagore is included in the series; here 
is a school teacher in Alaska asking for essays; here is a Ger- 
man in Hamburg ordering plays, starting with Shakespeare 
and ending with Oscar Wilde. There are addresses among the 
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letters that the average person probably has never heard of. 
And that is the daily grist. 

The circularizing department is stuffing envelopes with cir- 
culars, leaflets and other advertising material offering all sorts 
of books. Frequently other publishers will arrange with 
Haldeman-Julius to send announcements to his entire list of 
subscribers and book buyers — for a consideration, of course. 
In five years he has built up the largest list of book buyers in 
the world —a list beyond price. 

You have seen the entire plant — a well lighted, busy place 
employing more than a hundred people, its influence extending 
in an ever-widening circle until it may truthfully be said that 
there is no part of the world from which the plant has not 
received orders for books. And you have seen a million-dollar 
book store that has no advertising or circulation department. 
But to complete the picture, you jump into a motor car and 
run out to the edge of town where Haldeman-Julius lives. 

This is a 160-acre farm northeast of town, where he lives 
as a gentleman farmer. He says there are three kinds of 
farmer — tired, retired and rubber-tired. He is rubber-tired. 
Mrs. Haldeman-Julius is the real farmer of the family. She 
manages not only this one, but another in Illinois as well, 
devoted to full-blooded Holstein cattle. 

As you turn off the concrete road to the Haldeman-Julius 
home, you see that the pond, the green barn with a weathered 
red roof, the small buildings for dogs, sheep and ponies, the 
windmill, the chickens, ducks, geese, guinea hens, turkeys, cats, 
dogs, cattle and horses all spell “ farm.” But the house itself 
might be found in any well kept metropolitan suburb. It is a 
two and one-half story modified Colonial structure, surrounded 
by a neat green hedge and lying at a tangent to a semicircle 
of gravel driveway. As truly as the plant is Haldeman-Julius’s 
great interest in life, so is the house the embodiment of Mrs. 
Haldeman-Julius and her ideas. All the gates through the 
fences are white and gracefully hooped over — a distinctively 
feminine touch that immediately impresses you. The chil- 
dren’s playhouse to the north is done on a colossal scale, with 
a play garage almost as big. There is a summer house, too, 
where Haldeman-Julius sometimes retreats when he wants 
absolute seclusion from his three playful young children. You 
can almost guess what the house is like inside — spacious, cool, 
beautifully appointed, with a noble library upstairs where that 
big fireplace chimney is. 

All this takes you about an hour; but that does not leave 
you any time for Haldeman-Julius himself. Better plan to 
stay longer next time and go horseback riding with him; motor 
on the county’s miles of fine roads; try to beat him at his 
favorite game, chess; or talk books with him for hours on end 
in his library. Only then will you thoroughly understand this 
unique establishment out on the Kansas prairie, a thousand 
miles from New York, which has won for Girard the name 
of “the literary capital of the United States,” for itself the 
name of “the university in print,” and for its head “ the Ford 
of the book-publishing business.” 


GENIUS 


“Genius is really only the power of making continuous 
effort. The line between failure and success is so fine that we 
are often on the line and we do not know it. Many a man has 
thrown up his hands at a time when a little more effort, a little 
more patience, would have achieved success. As the tide goes 
clear out, so it comes clear in. In business, prospects some- 
times may seem darkest when really they are on a turn. A 
little more persistence, a little more effort, and what seemed 
a hopeless failure may turn to glorious success. There is no 
failure except from no longer trying. There is no defeat 
except from within; and no really insurmountable barrier, save 
our own inherent weakness of purpose.”— Elbert Hubbard. 
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NEXT SPRING’S LEIPSIC FAIR 
By N. J. WERNER 

The American Chamber of Commerce in Germany, whose 
headquarters are at Friedrichstrasse 59-60, Berlin, W. S., is 
making efforts to bring about an extensive showing of Ameri- 
can goods and manufactures at the fair to be held at Leipsic 
from March 1 to 11, 1925. 

An exhibition hall of 5,000 square feet is to be reserved for 
that purpose, and it is hoped the first display of American 
products will be the nucleus of a special American exhibition 
building in Germany, worthy of American industry. 

The entire system of the Leipsic Fair comprises a general 
trade group and a technical group, the former being housed in 
more than eighty buildings within the limits of the city. The 
interest of our readers, of course, centers upon the groups 
devoted to the printing and graphic trades, books, prints, shect 
music, the paper industry, advertising and wrapping and paper 
container trades. In view of the fact that buyers from nearly 
all foreign countries visit the Leipsic fairs, there is no douht 
that the products in which America excels can be profitably 
exhibited here. The American Chamber of Commerce at Ber- 
lin will gladly advise those interested. Such are also invite 
to communicate with the management of the Leipsic Fair 
(Messamt), Leipsic, Germany. 


THE PRINTING OF HEBREW 
By N. J. WERNER 

In a lecture recently given in Leipsic by Dr. Johannes 
Baensch-Drugulin, an honorary member of the Typographic 
Association, he cited some interesting facts regarding the print- 
ing of Hebrew text. The lecturer, whose former connection 
with the Drugulin Press gave him opportunity to become well 
acquainted with this branch of typography, made a short 
review of the evolution of Hebraic printing. 

The first known printer of Hebrew was one Daniel Bom- 
berg, who about the year 1500 worked in Antwerp, and who, 
despite his encompassing activities, died a poor man. In the 
sixteenth century the Etienne family in particular, and also 
Bodoni, devoted much effort to books in Hebrew. Of the nine- 
teenth century Hebrew printing, that of Carl Tauchnitz and 
W. Drugulin, Leipsic, stands out prominently. Then comes 
that of the State Printing Offices of Vienna and Paris, also 
Lonzino of Cremona, Italy. All these worked, with the help 
of their own typefoundries, at the development and perfecting 
of Hebrew type faces. The lecturer spoke of the Zionistic 
movement, of the constant longing of the Jews for a country 
of their own, and of the recent political developments in 
respect to Palestine, where Jewdom is working earnestly 
toward cultural improvement, of which the Jewish University 
at Jerusalem gives evidence. In the so-called New Hebrew 
language all essential matters are considered and _ taught. 
Therewith is associated the budding of typography and book- 
selling in Jerusalem, and already a noteworthy Jewish litera- 
ture is at hand. The necessary type is procured mostly from 
Germany. A further and speedy development is in prospect, 
and many efforts are made to better the style of Hebrew type. 

In the discussion following the lecture, Dr. Julius Roden- 
berg, of the German Library, gave some special information 
regarding Hebrew speech and printing type. He expressed the 
hope that the flowing character of Oriental scripts, especially 
noticeable in old manuscripts, could be reproduced by types. 
But this was declared by efficient authority to be impossible. 
It was also pointed out that the present-day Hebrew type 
faces, though drawn by Jewish savants and artists, do not meet 
the ideas and demands of many Hebrews. To this one may 
add that these type forms do not seem amenable to variation 
and ornamentation like roman and gothic forms. 
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Relief Plates, Rotagravure or Offset? 


By Our CorrESPONDENT 


‘i the meeting of the American Institute of 

ZA Ys Graphic Arts, Tuesday, November 25, the 
U9) subject for discussion was “The Newer 
Methods of Putting Pictures Into Print.” 


H. Horgan, who outlined the present-day 

trend of the various processes, then intro- 

2 duced the speakers, John J. Carr, J. Thom- 

son Willing and Harry L. Gage, each one taking up the defense 

yi his favored method. We are giving a summarized report 
f the principal points emphasized by the speakers: 

John J. Carr, sales manager for the Andrew H. Kellogg 
Company, where offset lithography began, opened the discus- 
sion by declaring that it was only a comparatively short time 
ago he was talking against the offset process, although he had 
been in the printing business twenty-six years. Now he is an 
enthusiast in its favor. His talk in part was as follows: 

“In this audience are printers, engravers, artists, buyers 
of printing, production men and others who are interested to 
know how the offset process will affect their particular business. 
My talk is to those who wish to know its possibilities. We 
will consider offset from an economical standpoint and from 
the point of artistic effect and true reproduction of copy. From 
an economic standpoint, the duplicating of four-color offset 
plates for magazine covers to run the full size of the sheet is 
accomplished at less expense by laying down six or eight 
transfers for offset printing than could be done by making 
lead-mold electrotypes of four-color process plates. Further- 
more, the presses are faster and the results are much softer, 
the modulation and gradation of colors being such as can not 
be had by four-color printing. 

“On long runs, such as magazine covers, small booklets, 
etc., the question of price is important. Much greater produc- 
tion is obtained on the offset press than on the regular relief 
cylinder press; there is less danger of so-called offset, sheets 
sticking together; and usually there is a great saving in the 
cost of stock, because, as every one knows, coated stock is 
much more expensive than a good grade of offset cover stock. 
Expensive makeready time is saved, for there is no makeready 
on the offset press other than adjusting the press for different 
thicknesses of paper. 

“Offset planography will faithfully reproduce an oil or 
water-color painting, provided, of course, the printer is allowed 
a sufficient number of colors with which to obtain certain 
blues, greens, etc. As stated before, multiple-color printing 
can be done with startling results on antique or dull-finished 
stock or a very hard-finished stock by the offset press, in fact, 
with better results than obtainable by any other process.” 

J. Thomson Willing, artist and art director, followed Mr. 
Carr and prefaced his remarks on the artistic excellence of 
rotagravure reproduction by recounting the art methods that 
preceded it, until he came to photogravure as produced in 
Paris a score or more years ago. This coming with a revival 
of mezzotint supplied pictures wherein were rendered full tone 
values of paintings or deep-toned photographs which caught 
the fancy of an unimaginative public. Photography was being 
bettered by real art taste in selection of subject, by better 
design and tonal composition. This betterment justified its 
being regarded as one of the fine arts, and photogravure was 
the only process reproducing the qualities giving art distinction. 

Photogravure was a slow hand-printing process, and years 
elapsed before the invention of rotagravure, which is a method 
of mass production. From the engraved copper cylinder im- 


pressions can be run off at the rate of 3,000 to 5,000 an hour, 
and a cylinder will print 100,000 to 125,000, according to the 
depth of the etching. Cylinders are, after printing, ground 
slightly and repolished, ready for a new etching. After sev- 
eral reétchings they are built up again by electrolysis. When 
the printed web of paper comes from the cylinder it passes 
over a steam-heated drum to dry the ink, then cooled by a 
stream of cold air, or by passing over a cold cylinder. 

It is this heating and cooling to dry the ink, which means 
expansion and shrinking of the paper, that makes color reg- 
ister in rotagravure so difficult. This difficulty will, however, 
be overcome, he thought. Mr. Willing stressed as his most 
important point the proper selection of copy for rotagravure. 
In the halftone process the tendency was to gray the high- 
lights as well as the shadows of the copy. In rotagravure the 
tendency was the exact opposite; the deep tones are deepened 
and the high-lights brightened. 

When the artist and the photographer supply copy with 
subtle variations in depth of tone they may be assured that 
rotagravure is best suited to preserve in the reproduction all 
these qualities. For catalogue work, to show details of prod- 
ucts and to give the convincing verity a photograph gives, so 
valuable in salesmanship, rotagravure is especially valuable. 

It has reached the stage where a whole magazine, including 
pictures and type, is now being printed in this way. While 
rotagravure is not ideal for the printing of type, the great 
improvement in the printing of pictures far outbalances this 
drawback. In these days of visual education the value of rota- 
gravure in an illustrated magazine can be appreciated. It is 
the latest word in the reproductive graphic art. 

Harry L. Gage concluded the discussion with a most bril- 
liant presentation of present-day tendencies in relief processes. 
Unfortunately there is space here to give only an inadequate 
résumé of his speech: 

“The business significance of new processes is always 
uncertain. He is a rash prophet who names the methods that 
will be in use ten or even five years hence. But this we know: 
that new processes have found their place on a basis of quality 
of production as well as quantity. They have also demon- 
strated that even revolutionary changes have produced no 
permanent hardships for workmen who have had to adapt 
themselves to revised methods or new machinery. Within the 
present generation the attitude of organized labor toward labor- 
saving machinery has changed from vigorous opposition to 
frank approval. We know today that new processes tend to 
make new and wider markets with gradual absorption of the 
old where the latter are actually superseded. 

“Tn the graphic arts there is no claim that any process 
of reproduction is or will be universal. Our problem today is 
to judge the adaptabilities of the various methods, using them 
as they may be best adapted by quality and relative cost. 

“ Granting to rotagravure its speed and a certain soft pho- 
tographic quality; granting to offset its facility in color and 
quantity production through duplication, there still remains 
the fact that a vast bulk of pictures are put into print to secure 
as faithful and brilliant a reproduction as possible. Pictures 
used to sell goods usually must show the goods. The halftone 
engraving made from properly prepared copy and suitably 
printed on enameled paper still gives the most nearly true 
reproduction. 

“The clean, crisp relief printing conditions which render 
a halftone in a full range of values from dense black to bril- 
liant white also print type clean and sharp. And type as a 
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factor in printing processes can not be ignored. There has 
been improvement in type printing in both rotagravure and 
offset, but neither will probably ever duplicate the sparkle of 
a type page on which the impression is definitely set into the 
paper. The dragging of tone caused by the doctor knife on 
a rotagravure cylinder, and the uncertain softness which often 
characterizes offset, are both definite handicaps. Doubtless 
research is being devoted at the present time to this phase 
of their development. 

“ Technically, substantial improvement in the relief proc- 
esses has come recently through scientific standardization of 
photography and etching. Negatives of better quality and 
gradation, etching by machine to greater and cleaner depths, 
the various special screens and manipulations have all helped 
halftone work both for enameled paper and other surfaces 
as well. 

“Where mass production or other special requirement pre- 
vails the new processes have big possibilities. For the thou- 
sands of cylinder and platen presses in the world relief 
engravings will be made for quite some years ahead. Today 
it is only the overlapping of the big fields for each process that 
needs cause any real debate.” 

The discussion proved so practical and of such great inter- 
est that it was continued at the following meeting, on Decem- 
ber 16. A few exhibits of the different methods that were 
discussed appeared on the walls of the art gallery in which the 
meeting was held. Rotagravure in colors by the Van Dyck 
Gravure Company, with progressive proofs, was given the 
place of honor as the finest specimen of color printing. The 
planographic methods of offset, Aquatone and a new idea com- 
bining offset and rotagravure were on one side, with the relief 
plate methods on the other. 

When opening the meeting President Burton Emmett 
explained that the first of the three meetings of the institute 
this season had been given to methods of illustration, the 
initial one being an exhibition of book illlustrating from all 
countries. The large audiences attracted by the present sub- 
ject, “ Putting Pictures Into Print,” proved the timeliness of 
the subject. During January the institute will have an exhibi- 
tion of the best commercial printing, with talks by masters 
of the subject. 

Harry L. Gage, chairman of the Program Committee, 
explained the purpose of the December meeting, after which 
Stephen H. Horgan took charge as chairman. He gave a brief 
résumé of the talks at the previous meeting, for the benefit of 
those who had not been present, and to prevent duplication 
of ideas. He said that New York city had undertaken a transit 
inquiry to determine whether future demands would be best 
answered by surface, above the surface or under the surface 
lines, and that to determine in which direction progress lay 
they would discuss at this meeting the three methods of print- 
ing: surface; above the surface, or relief; and under the 
surface, or intaglio. 

The discussion opened with an explanation by R. R. Rowe, 
of the Van Dyck Gravure Company, as to the manner in which 
his company’s exhibit, a beautiful rotagravure in colors, was 
produced. In reply to a question, he said the ink was allowed 
twelve to twenty-four hours to dry between printings. He 
believes rotagravure in colors has a great future and gives as 
the reason for his company’s not making more progress the 
fact that they were the pioneers in the work and that as soon 
as workmen were trained they were enticed away by big salary 
inducements to work on newspaper supplements. 

The speakers on offset printing were W. C. Huebner, of 
Buffalo; Harry Porter, of Cleveland, and Maurice Saunders. 
Mr. Huebner told of the hand methods in vogue for duplicat- 
ing sets of colors on the press printing plate before he intro- 
duced the step-and-repeat precision machinery for doing that 
work. He explained how his machine carried the negative of 
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a color over a large sensitized grained zinc plate, bringing the 
negative in contact at predetermined intervals so that when 
the press plates for the different colors were printed the super- 


imposed colors would be in hair-line register. The offset 
printed sheet, from Heywood, Strasser & Voigt, which was 
displayed, and which showed eight large magazine covers in 
four printings, was a splendid exhibit of Mr. Huebner’s 
achievement. 

Harry Porter told of the rapid growth of offset printing 
during the past few years. Among the 659 planographic print- 
ers in the United States and Canada 515 are using offset 
methods, there being about fifteen hundred offset presses in 
use. E. E. Bartlett, of the Bartlett-Orr Press, mentioned an 
offset press he saw while abroad which was printing 4,400 an 
hour, while another offset press is about completed over there 
that is expected to print 30,000 an hour. 

Otto Kirsh explained his method of printing three colors 
by offset with a rotagravure impression last. While his press 
is not yet fully constructed, his plans comprise a large impres- 
sion cylinder surrounded by four satellite printing cylinders. 
The roll of paper clings to the impression cylinder and conse- 
quently can not get out of register while the three colors are 
printed on it in the rubber offset manner, after which it takes 
the final rotagravure impression and the paper passes over a 
hot cylinder to dry the ink before going to the cutter and folder. 
Due to the absence of Robert John, the inventor of Aquatone, 
this new method of collotype printing was explained by the 
chairman. 

A relief plate poster in four printings, with its progres- 
sives, from the Beck Engraving Company, a splendid shect 
of halftone printing accompanied by the hand-cut overlays 
and the tympan sheets that produced it, from the Bartlett-Orr 
Press, told their own story so that no explanation was required. 
In striking contrast were two exhibits in color by the Clay- 
bourn method without any overlay cutting or makeready. 

Joseph Pennell was asked to comment on what he had seen 
and heard. He admitted that he is not a printer, but simply 
one of the much despised artists, who had not been mentioned 
during the evening, though all graphic art depended on them. 
Then he delivered a terrible tirade on the deplorable tendencies 
of American printing, which in his judgment is disgusting and 
disgraceful. He sees no hope for the future until we have 
proper schools in which to train young artizans as they have 
in Europe. 

Dr. F. Weitenkampf, author of “American Graphic Art,” 
closed the meeting with an optimistic view on the progress we 
are making in putting pictures into print, and stated that we are 
governed by economic laws which we can not control. The 
halftone superseded wood engraving because the latter could 
not meet the demand of the times. Color printing must be 
produced in large editions and the method employed must be 
one that will do this. In book printing he believes type and 
illustrations should be printed at the same time, as the insert 
is usually inharmonious. At the close of the meeting several 
in the audience applied for membership in the American Insti- 
tute of Graphic Arts in recognition of its services to printing. 

YEARS ago an old master craftsman declared, “ Type was 
made to be read.”’ It was intended as a direct caution to the 
printers of that day, who seemed to possess a strong inclina- 
tion to “fuss” with type. But the counsel is just as good 
today as it was then. 

“Type was made to be read” is a mighty good little motto 
to keep in mind when you are planning a bit of printing. Don't 
try to dress up type at the expense of readability. As a rule. 
the simpler you make your layout the more effective will be 
your finished job. Fancy frills and furbelows not only add to 
the cost, but often cut down the efficiency of the message 
King’s Courier. 
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The principal consideration in the pro- 
duction of any piece of printed matter — 
should be to have it read by those who 
receive it. This applies especially to 
those messages that are for the purpose 
of creating sales, but it should also be 
applied to all printed matter whatever 
may be the purpose for which it is pro- 
duced. In this insert we show several 
specimens with resettings to demon- 
strate the value of careful planning 
before starting the composition, also to 
illustrate the improvement that can be 
made by arranging typography with a 


view to simplicity and ease of reading. 
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The editor gratefully acknowledges the assistance 
of Samuel A. Bartels, typographic designer and 
superintendent of The Henry O. Shepard Company, 
in planning the resettings of these specimens 
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MOTOR CO. i 
WILLYS-KNIGHT & OVERLAND CARS| & 
Accessories and Repairs t 

4635-4637 Washington Boulevard 3034 Lawrence Avenue i 

This is the Willys-Knight and Overland Year IY 

We have tripled Our Sales over 1923 IY 

Come In and Get Acquainted and Look Over the New Models |_| j 

i | 

This is Your Opportunity to Get a High Class Car at a Reasonable Price l@ 

OUR TERMS WILL PLEASE YOU 

Phones: Columbus 0131-32 Keystone 2727 | | 

We Have Tripled Our Sales | & 

Over 1923 j 

; 

This is the Willys-Knight and Overland year. Come a: 

st in and get acquainted and look over the New Models. . ¥ 
, This is your opportunity to get a high-class car at a ; 
V reasonable price. Our terms will please you. i i 
T i 
= Anderson-Clauson Motor Company . 
Willys-Knight and Overland Cars — Accessories and Repairs Ki 
Mh 4637 WASHINGTON BOULEVARD 3034 LAWRENCE AVENUE | tl 
Ah Phones: Columbus 0131-32; Keystone 2727 A 
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YOUR CHANCE HAS COME! 


SHOW YOUR COMPETITORS WHAT PRINTING “IS” 





THE LATEST 





MACHINE IS A MASTERPIEOE OF SCIENTIFIC GENIUS. 


THE Two-Gotour & Perrectinc Rotary OFFSET 


WITH ONLY THREE CYLINDERS —AND SPECIAL PATENTED FEATURES. 


WRITE US, You AS ABour tr: 


CEORCE MANN & COMPANY, LTD., 


LITHOGRAPHIC MACHINERY SPECIALISTS, 
HENRY STREET, GRAY’S INN ROAD, 
LONDON, W.C.1. 


Telegrams: LITHOMAN, HOLB, LONDON, 




















The Two-Color and Perfecting 
Rotary Offset with only ThreeCylinders 


and Special Patented Features 










The Latest Mann machine is a masterpiece of scientific genius 
Your chance has come to show your competitors what printing is 


Write us, and we will tell you all about it 
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Right Now Is the Time To Make Your Selection 


and have it put aside for Christmas. A complete line of the best 
makes and newest designs. Watches that are reliable; that are 
— and can be relied upon. No disappointments after- 
wards. 

Come in and look them over and see 

how reasonable in price they are. 


C. W. SCHAIBLE, JEWELER 
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In this department the problems of job composition will be discussed, and illustrated with numerous examples. 


By J. L. FRAZIER 





These discussions and the examples will be 


specialized and treated as exhaustively as possible, the examples being criticized on fundamental principles — the basis of all art expression. By this method 
the printer will develop his taste and skill, not on mere dogmatic assertion, but on recognized and clearly defined laws. Replies can not be made by mail. 


Experience is doubtless a good teacher, assuming that it 
involves the proper contacts to guide one in the right direction. 
Without such contacts, some will improve working alone, but 
others will not. But even the most intelligent develop greater 
ability when they can add to the “ discoveries ” of their own 
experience the things others have discovered. Essential to 
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SAFE DEPOSIT 
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(Complete facilities have been 
installed to make this service safe 


and conventent for our patrons. 


COUPON BOOTHS 
CONFERENCE ROOMS 
BOXES OF ALL SIZES 


HouRS: 8 A.M. TO 5 P.M, 







STATE NATIONAL 
BANK of HOUSTON 


maximum benefit from experience, therefore, is Example, 
another great teacher and not nearly so high priced. 

Impressions upon the mind are more effective and more 
indelibly made through the eye than through the ear. The 
great value of pictures is in the fact that they can tell a long 
story more quickly than words can, and with greater certainty 
of being understood. ‘ Seeing is believing ” is apt and to the 
point. So, without the least hesitancy, we devote this depart- 
ment and the specimen insert of this issue to comparative dis- 
plays of the same copy in order that readers may see and 
analyze them, and so determine for themselves the better and 
the worse — and the reasons therefor. 
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Look at This, Now That 








Some years ago, when the editor of this department was 
working at the case — and having his work reviewed and repro- 





duced in the trade journals —a man named Biggers, of Hous- 
ton, Texas, was one of the topnotchers and, with Brannon, 
Stutes and several others, he led the procession of display 
typographers. Biggers has a son who appears to be a chip off 
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the old block, a young fellow who is going to be a crackerjack 
comp. like his dad, if, indeed, he is not one already. Biggers, 
Junior, sent us the two small blotters (Figs. 1 and 2), which 
were designed for use in the passbooks of a local bank. One 
is by young Biggers, the other by a fellow workman — we don’t 
recall which is which, but it doesn’t matter to the rest of you 
readers, and the boys themselves know. Buta lesson is learned 
from a comparison of these two treatments of the same copy 
matter. 

One of the facts demonstrated is that type does express. 
Fig. 1 is as chaste and dignified as can be. The formality of 
roman capitals can be depended upon for a certain dignity of 
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effect, which lower-case doesn’t provide. It matters little 
whether this is due to the precise form and alignment of the 
capital characters, or to the fact that they have been used for 
ages on work where dignity of effect is desired, which causes 
us to regard them as having qualities of formality. What 
would it matter if, instead, we had been brought up to regard 
lower-case as the more dignified? That capitals are accepted 
as creating an effect of dignity is sufficient. Young Biggers 
wants to know which of the two treatments is the better, but 
did not say from what standpoint. Fig. 1 is 
undoubtedly the better looking and more sug- &@ 
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work are undesirable; too much display is like too little. 
because, in disconcerting a reader, comprehension and remem- 
brance are weakened and the effect is about the same as if 
there were no such changes in display. The safest and surest 
way of making effective display is to practice restraint when 
determining the number of features to be emphasized and 
“letting the bars down,” so to speak, when it comes to deter- 
mining the size of the few things displayed, particularly the 
keynote display. That is what the fellow who set Fig. 2 did 


\ 





gestive of the dignity of the banking profession. 
But the work is of such a nature as not to 
require prettiness, and the advantages of re- 
flecting an atmosphere of dignity and stability 
are not essential, as they would be in a bro- 
chure, for instance, designed to promote con- 
fidence, good will, etc. Indeed, these rules — 
rules because they are accepted practices rather 
than principles—are not to be regarded as 
demanding “rule of thumb” application. They 
are to discourage total disregard rather than to 
encourage rigid adherence and blind observ- 
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ance. What is important is that the printing gy 
of a bank should not be undignified, which the 

printing of the “ nickel” show might be with- 

out serious damage. Fig. 2 is not dignified, like Fig. 1, but it 
is not undignified. We have no hesitancy in designating Fig. 2 
the better —all things considered —and particularly in the 
most important thing of all, its ability to accomplish the task. 
We do not hesitate to say that a person might use Fig. 1 and 
not be impressed with the necessity or desirability of renting 
a safe deposit box, because the heading, ‘“‘Are Your Valuables 
Safe,” blends so perfectly into the form in general. In display 
effect the design is just a little stronger than a book page. 
The display doesn’t *‘ stand out ” sufficiently to stop and hold 
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the eye. Caps. are dignified, but they’re mighty slow — too 
slow, in fact, to get over during the brief interval a bank pass- 
book is in use. The time a thing may have to get itself read 
is a very important consideration. 

Fig. 1 is undoubtedly pretty, the general manner of its 
arrangement being especially appropriate for title pages, invi- 
tations and the like, but it lacks advertising value, which Fig. 
2 has. Fig. 2, in other words, has a “ kick.” It does not speak 
in a monotone, as does Fig. 1, but with rising and lowering 
inflections of the typographical voice, strong accents and all 
other factors that make the human speaker effective and 
interesting. Yet, there is little difference between the two 
except as concerns the major display, which brings us to another 
good lesson which these examples bring out. As a general 
principle, too many changes in tonal suggestions in printed 





Fic. 3. 
— in effect rather than fact, which is the same thing. His 
major display offers such a strong contrast to the minor dis- 
play features that they are reduced more or less to a common 
ground. 

The use of larger type in two or three instances in Fig. 2 
helps it materially, for these particular items are quite too 
small in Fig. 1. The change in type face for the bank’s signa- 
ture detracts from the beauty of the composition, of course, 
but it does impress the name on the mind of the reader more 
effectively. It has “ color.” Both compositors erred in setting 

in italics what, because of the even measure 
: of the lines, would be called the body matter. 
Italics, it should be remembered, are not so 
legible as roman and are unsuited to body 
{ composition. As a contrast to roman, capitals 
' or lower-case, italics are an effective means of 
: emphasis, however, and are used with excellent 
effect for the line “ Visit Our” in Fig. 2. 
' Through change in the matter of location, 
| stepping off the lines, “ Coupon Booths,” etc.., 
adds strength to the features so treated. 

Space is short, but we must make another 
comparison. Fig. 3 is a blotter Simon Trust, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, was called upon to 
reprint. It is not a bad piece of work com- 
pared with the general run of printing of this 
class, but Mr. Trust gave it a more or less 
uncommon set-up (Fig. 4) and, as an entity, made it stand 
out from the common run of printing of the sort. 

Our leading reason for showing Mr. Trust’s blotter is the 
excuse it provides for quoting from the letter he received from 
the customer, which not only demonstrates the business- 
building possibilities of quality, but contains a point or two 
apropos to the execution of good typography. Mr. Lamb, 
therefore, to Mr. Trust: ‘Oratory ceases with the effort. 
while typography dedicates itself to time. More than pleased 
is your obedient servant with your effort in producing such a 
prosaic thing as a blotter and transforming it into a thing of 
beauty. Many, indeed, are the encomiums expressed concern- 
ing your labors in this direction. Verily, you adhere to the 
dictum of Michaelangelo that ‘trifles make perfection, vet 
perfection is no trifle.’ ” 
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NDER the heading “‘A Tale of Two Cities,” 

ager Henry S. Pritchett, of Boston, 
% has written an intensely interesting arti- 
cle for Scribner’s Magazine for Novem- 
ber, relating how Benjamin Franklin fos- 
tered industrial education in Boston and 
Philadelphia. Both of these cities were of 
great importance in the life of the patron 
saint of the printing industry; in Boston he was born; in 
Phi!adelphia he lived and died. Some eight months before his 
deaih, to cap his benefactions to mankind, Franklin conceived, 
as lrofessor Pritchett says, “ the notion of establishing in each 
of ‘hese cities a notable public work of great utility to its 
inh »itants; and in providing in addition endowments for the 
benefits of the two cities and of the commonwealths in which 
the, are placed, so large as to exceed any philanthropic trust 
hitherto created, comparable only to the large foundations 
estalished in recent years.” 

(he plan and the provision for its execution are described 
in tlie following codicil to his will: 

J have considered that among Artisans good Apprentices are 
most likely to make good Citizens, and having myself been bred 
to 2 manual Art, Printing, in my native Town, and afterwards 
assisied to set up my business in Philadelphia by kind loan of 
Money from two Friends there, which was the foundation of my 
Fortune, and of all the utility in life that may be ascribed to me, 
I wish to be useful even after my Death, if possible, in forming 
and advancing other young men that may be serviceable to their 
Country in both those Towns. 

To this End I devote Two thousand Pounds Sterling, which I 
give, one thousand thereof to the Inhabitants of the Town of 
Boston, in Massachusetts, and the other thousand to the Inhabi- 
tants of the City of Philadelphia, in trust to and for the Uses, 
Interests and Purposes hereinafter mentioned and declared. 

The said sum of One thousand Pounds Sterling, if accepted by 
the Inhabitants of the Town of Boston, shall be managed under 
the direction of the Select Men, united with the Ministers of the 
oldest Episcopalian, Congregational and Presbyterian Churches in 
that Town; who are to let out the same upon Interest at five per 
cent per Annum to such young married artificers, under the age 
of twenty-five years, as have served an Apprenticeship in the said 
Town, and faithfully fulfilled the Duties required in their Inden- 
ture, so as to obtain a good moral Character from at least two 
respectable Citizens, who are willing to become their Sureties in a 
Bond with the Applicants for the Repayment of the Monies so 
lent with Interest according to the Terms herein . . . after 
prescribed If this Plan is executed and succeeds as pro- 
jected without interruption for one hundred Years, the Sum will 
then be one hundred and thirty-one thousand Pounds of which I 
would have the Managers of the Donation to the Town of Bos- 
ton, then lay out at their discretion one hundred thousand Pounds 
in Public Works which may be judged of most general utility to 
the Inhabitants such as fortifications, Bridges, Aqueducts, Public 
Building, Baths, Pavements, or whatever may make living in the 
Town more convenient to its People and render it more agreeable 
to strangers, resorting thither for Health or a temporary residence. 
The remaining thirty-one thousand Pounds, I would have con- 
tinued to be let out on Interest in the manner above directed for 
another hundred Years, as I hope it will have been found that the 
Institution has had a good effect on the conduct of Youth, and 
been of Service to many worthy Characters and useful Citizens. 
At the end of this second Term, if no unfortunate accident has 
prevented the operation the sum will be Four Millions 
and Sixty-one thousand Pounds Sterling, of which I leave one 
Million sixty one Thousand Pounds to the Disposition of the Inhab- 
itants of the Town of Boston and Three Millions to the disposition 
of the Government of the State, not presuming to carry my views 
farther. 

All the directions herein given respecting the Disposition and 
Management of the Donation to the inhabitants of Boston, I would 
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have observed respecting that to the Inhabitants of Philadelphia; 
only as Philadelphia is incorporated, I request the Corporation of 
that City to undertake the Management agreeable to the said Direc- 
tions and I do hereby vest them with full and ample Powers for 
that Purpose. 

At the end of ee Second Hundred Years, I would have the 
disposition of the Four Million and Sixty-one thousand Pounds 
divided between the Inhabitants of the City of Philadelphia and 
the Government of Pennsylvania, in the same manner: as herein 
directed with respect to that of the Inhabitants of Boston and the 
Government of Massachusetts. 

Benjamin Franklin died in April, 1790. History reveals 
that his bequest to Boston was accepted by the freeholders of 
the town at a meeting in Faneuil Hall in May following. The 
city council of Philadelphia also accepted the trust committed 
to it by the will. The two sums were promptly paid over by 
Franklin’s executors, and the two cities were by the end of 
the year administering their respective amounts of money so 
entrusted to their care. But there were breakers ahead. Things 
did not run as smoothly as anticipated. 

First of all, litigation was begun in Philadelphia by some 
of Franklin’s heirs to break the codicil of his will, and neither 
city could dispose of the fund in accordance with the will until 
this matter was settled by the courts. Second: The town of 
Boston became an incorporated city in 1822. When this change 
was made it was assumed that the councilmen became the 
successors, ipso facto, of the selectmen. Not so, however. 
The court decided that they were not, and named an equal 
number of managers among well known citizens of the com- 
monwealth, the mayor being named as an ex-officio member 
of the board so created. Not until all these matters were set- 
tled and out of the way could the two cities take up the ques- 
tion of the particular public work in which they would invest 
the Franklin bequests. 

At the end of the first century, or, to be exact, July 1, 1891, 
the Boston fund amounted to $391,000 in round numbers. 
The Philadelphia fund, on the other hand, was only $90,000. 
Franklin’s guess or anticipation of $650,000 at the end of the 
first century did not materialize, partly because of the causes 
mentioned. Professor Pritchett says: ‘“ Both foundations 
appear to have been managed with scrupulous care. The fact 
is, Franklin’s plan was impracticable. The difference between 
the results of the Boston and Philadelphia accumulations 
seems to be due in large measure to the fact that the Phila- 
delphia trustees sought to operate the plan strictly in accor- 
dance with the provisions laid down by Franklin long after 
it had become clear that this plan would not work. Great 
effort was made in Philadelphia to find mechanics willing to 
make use of the money accumulated under the fund; but this 
anxiety to get the money into use resulted in a less rigid scru- 
tiny of the trustworthiness of the borrowers, and a considerable 
sum was lost for this reason.” 

In accordance with the provision of the codicil the Boston 
trustees immediately after the closing of the books in 1891 
turned over to that city $329,300, while the Philadelphia trus- 
tees turned over to that city $70,000. These sums were to be 
used “ for public works which may be judged of most general 
interest to the inhabitants.” As the term ‘“ most general 
interest’ is quite flexible, and capable of many interpreta- 
tions, it took some time before the funds were applied. In 
Philadelphia the matter was concluded in 1908, when the trus- 
tees turned over to the Franklin Institute $133,076.46, which, 
with accrued interest, represented the proportion available at 
the end of the first century. The money was used for the erec- 
tion of a building for the great institution, which was founded 
in 1824. 











In Boston the projects proposed to the managers displayed 
an infinite variety of imagination, but public opinion in general 
gradually crystallized on a public trade school or continuation 
school. It was therefore finally decided that an evening 
school, with facilities for instruction in the fundamental 
sciences underlying the trades and with laboratories for prac- 
tical instruction, would best serve the purpose that Franklin 
had in view. But the fund amounted to only $408,000. In 
the simple old days before the war this was sufficient to erect 
the requisite building and to equip it with the necessary lab- 
oratories and machines, but there would be nothing left for 
instruction and maintenance. It had already been decided that 
a moderate charge should be made to those who availed them- 
selves of the school and its facilities. This was not enough, 
however. Thus it was that Andrew Carnegie, then in the 
midst of his great campaign for the erection of public libraries, 
volunteered to “ match Franklin’s $408,000” with a like sum 
in five per cent first mortgage bonds of the United States Steel 
Corporation, as an endowment. This, then, enabled the man- 
agers of the Franklin fund to erect in the city of Boston a 
continuation school known as the Franklin Union Industrial 
School, which ever since has filled a most useful function in 
the community. In this school plumbers are learning the 
chemistry of their trade, machinists mastering the mathe- 
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matical and physical bases of mechanical technique, carpen- 
ters learning mechanical drawing and reading of blue prints, 
and electricians the electrical theory upon which their trade 
rests. Says Professor Pritchett: ‘If Franklin could come 
back today in the flesh he would find no scene that would give 
him greater satisfaction than the sight of the fifteen hundred 
active-minded and interested students in the instruction rooms 
and the laboratories of the Franklin Union. Here is done 
exactly the thing which he desired to do, namely, to afford 
the honest and ambitious workman the chance to better him- 
self in the knowledge and practice of his trade. It is the most 
fitting ‘ public work’ that could have arisen out of Franklin's 
gift to Boston. And it does not demoralize by offering some- 
thing for nothing.” 

The fund at Philadelphia has also given aid to an institu- 
tion of high value and inspiration —the Franklin Institute, 
Therefore, the two gifts have served to aid in the cause 
Franklin had at heart, although in ways he did not anticipate 
and, as Professor Pritchett says, “they furnish some less:ins 
in the creation and development of philanthropic trusts that 
all cities may well take to heart. To his ingenious and advyen- 
turous mind we owe an obligation not generally recognized — 
he preceded Carnegie and Rockefeller by a century in the 
experiment of the large philanthropic trust.” 
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Printers’ Advertising 


By JoHN J. FisHER 


A VSP HERE is a growing tendency on the part of 


% the printer to consider ways of acquiring 


ope 
Kg B new business. To him who has seldom 
I 


. ( thought of using his own tools for the 
( LS wk 


A development of his own welfare this article 
ZF may come as a ray of hope, for in the 
Spa past the printer has ignored the fact that 
SIM a new era lay before him. It is notable 
that they who pride themselves upon the quality of their 
product have always let quality be their only advertisement. 
However, we are glad to observe a gradual change. While 
printers’ advertising has not appeared in any great volume, 
present conditions speak well for what may be expected. Like 
the rooster, the printer man must crow at early morn, high noon 
and perhaps at night, to let the dormant public know he has 
something worth selling. Otherwise, this same dormant public 
rolls over to continue its nap of indifference. 

Some of the most insistent adventurers in the field of 
printers’ publicity are constant in the use of newspaper and 
magazine space, and as a result their plants are always busy 
and are growing. 

The intrepid soul who enters the columns of the daily news- 
paper, who vies courageously with other tradesmen for the 
share of public attention, is the one who will be known. His 
acumen will be accounted far keener than if he had modestly 
remained in his shell, saying nothing. In time he will find him- 
self in closer touch with likely prospects, a real live-wire trade 
getter. He will have arrived at a concrete understanding of 
his clients’ business and what it needs to tone it up — and per- 
haps he has observed their advertising in newspapers alongside 
his own. The human kindred hunger for that responsive touch 
which revives something of pride in what they own. They in 
turn acknowledge the ads. of Jones the Printer and will say: 
“ By George, that reminds me, we are all out of letterheads. 
I'll call him up!” This is the way business grows. 

In New York city the Charles Francis Press has brought 
the printer’s idea to a focus. During the past three years its 














advertisements have appeared with systematic regularity in 
the daily papers, and in many weekly and monthly magazines. 
In the selection of mediums for this work this concern has 
shown a shrewd choice. There are a few other printers of 
metropolitan reputation that have benefited also in this way, 
in the adoption of their own tools to make known the news 
that they are still alive and prosperous. Not only is this 
printers’ advertising good to look at, but its text makes very 
interesting reading. In general the copy bears upon the his- 
tory and development of the craft from its earliest years. 

One printing house proprietor in St. Louis recently said 
regarding this matter: “We wish to make known to the 
possible buyer of printing that we are in the field to do all 
classes of high-grade printing. We keep aloof from time-worn 
methods that have made our craft notorious, such as ‘ prices 
lower than any one in town,’ ‘one hundred cards while you 
wait,’ etc. We choose to emphasize that what we do is well 
done, and it must be paid for with that understanding. Our 
product is one we are proud of, and our clients feel intense 
satisfaction with the manner in which they are treated, even 
though our bill may be somewhat higher than they ever paid 
before.” 

Besides the newspaper and magazine field there are forms 
which may be carried on from within the printer’s own plant, 
for instance, monthly calendar blotters bearing some little bit 
of historical matter or a quotation or two from one or two 
of the many American humorists and perhaps with a comic 
illustration in black or color. 

There is often talent in the print shop which may lend an 
added touch to publicity, some “comp” who is handy at 
drawing or some one who can supply a piece of wise philosophy 
to give a local hit to the blotter or folder. 

It is always worth while for the master printer to look into 
other ways and means than the old-time system of depending 
wholly upon his salesman. Very often the salesman is turned 
down brusquely, while a printed reminder will be tendered a 
reception of an entirely different kind. 
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By Ropert E. RAMSAY 
Author “ Effective House-Organs ” and “ Effective Direct Advertising.” 


This department takes up the subject of effective direct advertising for printers, both in connection with the sale of their product, and in planning 
direct advertising for their clients. It is not a “review” of specimens, nor does it treat of direct advertising from that standpoint. Printers are 
urged to send in specimens of direct advertising prepared for themselves or their clients, in order that they may be used to demonstrate principles. 


Copyright, 1925, by The Inland Printer Company. All rights reserved. 


Planning Direct Advertising for Grocers, Etc. 


To begin with, as the writer has emphasized in his latest effort has been made to group related items for each compari- 
book, “ Constructive Merchandising,” “ 
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in mind what the retail grocer really sells.” 
No report has put more in less space than Fig. 1, repro- 


duced from the Lesan-o-gram, issued by H. E. Lesan Adver- _ butter substitutes. 


tising Agency, New York. This illustrates how the average 
grocery store’s sales are divided. The figures on the left of 
the graph correspond with those in the list of commodities as 


follows: (1) Cured meats; (2) 
canned meats; (3) fresh fruits 
and vegetables; (4) canned 
fruits and vegetables; (5) dried 
fruits and vegetables; (6) baked 
beans; (7) nuts, raisins and cur- 
rants; (8) canned salmon, sar- 
dines and other fish; (9) dried 
fish; (10) tea; (11) coffee and 
coffee substitutes; (12) cocoa 
and chocolate; (13) other bev- 
erages and fruit juices; (14) 
crackers (soda and sweet), zwei- 
bach, breads, etc.; (15) flour 
and prepared flour; (16) syrups, 
molasses, jams and jellies; (17) 
soups; (18) cheese; (19) eggs; 
(20) soap; (21) canned milk; 
(22) breakfast food; (23) sugar; 
(24) vegetable fats; (25) salad 
dressing; (26) cooking and salad 
oils, olive oil, etc.; (27) butter; 
(28) butter substitutes; (29) 
catsup, mustard, sauces, vinegar, 
spices, olives, pickles, relishes, 
flavoring extracts, table salt; 
(30) matches, cleansers, starch, 
shoe and stove blacking; (31) 
macaroni, gelatin, tapioca, corn 
starch, baking soda, baking pow- 
der, and products of that kind; 
(32) unclassified sundries. 

The figures along the top of 
Fig. 1 indicate percentages of the 
total sales. The first column at 
the left is divided into ten parts, 
each indicating %4o of one per 
cent. You will observe that an 
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cAnnouncing the New Series 


EFORE we take up the first of a new series of articles on 

direct advertising appearing exclusively in THe INLAND 
PRINTER for the benefit of printer-producers, the following 
preliminary editorial comment deserves close attention. 

Our first step in the preparation of the series was to get 
in touch with R. L. Polk & Co., Detroit, Michigan, producers 
of city directories and mailing lists for direct-mail advertisers. 
From them we secured a list of the leading twelve types of 
business in the United States. This list will include before 
the year is out the following classes of trade: Grocers, meat 
markets, delicatessens, auto dealers, garages, general stores, 
dry goods, confectionery, soft drinks, men’s wear, hardware 
and household utilities, drugs, furniture, plumbers and gas- 
fitters, boots, shoes and leather goods, and bakeries. 

Taking as our starting figure 30,000 printers in the United 
States, and assuming for the moment that every one of them 
is capable of assisting in the planning and production of 
direct advertising -— which of course is not the case -— we note 
with interest that the number of prospects per printer range 
from one to ten in these various industries. 

In our first number we take up the problem of planning 
direct advertising for grocers, meat markets and delicatessens. 
In the United States there are 337,729 of these — an average 
of over ten per printer, you see. 

In each of these 1925 articles the subject will be broken 
up into two parts. In one part we shall discuss the planning 
of direct advertising aimed at the particular industry under 
discussion, and in the other we shall talk about planning 
direct advertising aimed at the customers and prospects of 
the particular field. 

Taking our cue from one of the printer-producers, namely, 
R. C. Dyer, president and general manager of R. C. Dyer & 
Co., Dallas, Texas, we shall devote the major portion of our 
space in each number to the consideration of the second 
phase of the problem; that is, campaigns aimed at the cus- 
tomers and prospects of the retailers in the various fields. 
This is done for the reason clearly stated by Mr. Dyer in a 
letter to the departmental editor: ‘‘ The more we have gone 
into the matter of producing direct advertising the more we 
are convinced that the big field for the printer is in serving 
merchants of his city who wish to cover his city only. I be- 
lieve the future of direct advertising, as it pertains to the 
printer, lies in his ability to develop the possible business at 
his very door; that is, from a city-wide standpoint first.’ 

Following up the principles and practice set forth in the 
preceding series, the articles in 1925 should enable you to in- 
crease the business at your doorstep. 


it will be well to get son. For instance, numbers 1 and 2, wherein are readily com- 
pared the sales of cured and of canned meats; or numbers 27 
and 28, which show the relative sales of dairy butter and of 


As these data were compiled in the summer a few years 
ago they will vary somewhat according to season, but they 
include figures from a large number of stores in various sec- 


tions of the country and will be 
fairly indicative of the relative 
markets. 

Item 15 refers to flour and 
prepared flour. Fig. 2 illustrates 
the selling pages—from the 
standpoint of the grocer — of 
three of a series of broadsides 
mailed quarterly to a list of 
40,000 grocers by  Igleheart 
Brothers, Evansville, Indiana, 
through Keller-Crescent Com- 
pany, of that city. The main 
inside spread in each case repro- 
duced two full-color pages which 
were run in such widely circu- 
lated consumer publications as 
Good Housekeeping Magazine, 
The Woman’s Home Companion, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, etc. 
[Of course, the fact that Swan’s 
Down Flour was so advertised 
had considerable selling value in 
interesting the grocers, but our 
interest in this study is with con- 
vincing the dealer (grocer) to 
buy and stock the flour. } 

“ The object of the campaign 
was to bring the national maga- 
zine advertising to retailers’ at- 
tention,” writes A. A. Brentano, 
of Keller-Crescent Company, 
adding, “to secure dealer co- 
operation with window trims, 
etc., and results were eminently 
satisfactory.” 

Note that the “ outside ” ap- 
peal in two of the cases is of a 














purely curiosity-arousing type, and gives no indication of the 
advertiser or his product. Observe that the main appeal in 
all pieces is profit. In fact it is made definite: “ Eight Per 
Cent More Profit.” 

Ross-Gould Company, St. Louis, Missouri, took a further 
step in a direct-mail campaign to line up grocers on behalf of a 
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Fic. 1.— A graphic picture of what the retail grocer really sells, as compiled 
by H. E. Lesan Advertising Agency, for its Lesan-o-gram. See text for details. 
soft drink (Item 13). In this case direct mail lined up the 
distributor, then the retailer for the distributor, and finally 
the appeal to the consumer. 

“In getting the wholesale trade to handle Griesedieck 
Light Beverage, we used three sales letters, which were sent 
to wholesale grocers and other allied lines. The first two 
letters went out under regular postage. In the third letter, 
we tried what we do quite often where the amount involved 
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is enough to justify it, and where we wish to get one hundred 
per cent attention value, we addressed the president of each 
concern and sent the letter to him under registered mail. 

“This third letter to distributors brought back almost 4 
seventy-five per cent response, a great many of them writing 
that they could not take on the proposition, but a large per- 
centage asking for details. In our first campaign in Tennessee 
and Kentucky they were able to get their distribution in 
very short time throughout the whole state; not only that 
but the distributors they got were very good men. 

“ Each distributor was told that after he signed a contrac: 
for handling Griesedieck Light Beverage, and placed his firs: 
order, a series of four folders would be sent out over his nan 
to every retailer in his district. Copies of these folders wer» 
sent to the distributor so as to impress upon him their valu:. 

“After the distributor was secured, the mailings to the 
retailers were made and they succeeded in lining up a very large 
per cent of retailers reached. In fact, it was one of the mos: 
successful soft-drink campaigns I have ever witnessed,” cor- 
cludes an executive of the Ross-Gould Company, who handl« | 
the campaign. 

Lack of space forbids our reproducing the various lette:s 
and mailing pieces. The registered letter read as follows: 









Will you advise us by return mail whether or not you will co 
sider acting as exclusive distributor for Griesedieck Light Bevera 
in your territory ? 

Our information leads us to believe that you are the people we 
are looking for, and before closing with any one else we should like 
to hear from you one way or the other. 

There is absolutely no question as to the value of our prop 
sition to you from a profit-making standpoint. The market for 
our beverage is there. All it needs is an introduction, and the 
demand that follows is almost instantaneous. 

Here’s the reason: Griesedieck Light Beverage is simply 
de-alcoholized beer. In other words, it is beer in every particular 
except for the alcohol, going through the regular three and one-half 
months’ brewing process. That’s why it has the same mellow 
smoothness, flavor and tang so noticeably lacking in the so-called 
“ near-beers.” The buyer quickly realizes this upon trying it and 
thereafter becomes a regular consumer. 

The only thing needed is that first taste. Our big advertising 
campaign will accomplish that step, and Griesedieck Light Beverage 
will do the rest. Its evident purity and quality are making hun- 
dreds of permanent customers every day. 

Just as sure as you are alive, some dealer in your territory is 
going to boost his profits very materially during the coming year 
acting as exclusive distributor for Griesedieck Light Beverage. Are 
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—and additional sales with extra profits 
are what every grocer wants. 
Swans Down Cake Flour offers greater possibilities 
for increased sales than any article you can sell. 
Every package of Swans Down Cake Flour will sell 
approximately $3.00 worth of other groceties. 
butter, sugar,extracts. spices, eggs, nuts, fruits, etc 


And in addition it gives you a profit (per pound) five times 
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The next page tells you how to get this extra 8 per cent 


















Fic. 2.— E diate of the main inside spread in each case (which were full-sized ful l-color pages from women’s magazines in all instances) 
three of the four pieces utilized to sell flour to grocers. 
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Fic. 3.— Complete campaign consisting of four-page illustrated letters, mailing cards, dealer-help letters and store hangers utilized in a campaign to and through 
meat markets, as prepared by Farrelly-Walsh, Incorporated. 


you going to be that one —or are you going to hand this extra 
profit to some one else ? 

As a business courtesy, will you let us have an early reply on 
this matter? As stated before, we intend to close this territory 
within the next few days and are anxious to hear from you before 


doing so. ; 
Very truly yours, 


GRIESEDIECK BROTHERS BREWERY COMPANY. 

To give you some idea of the backing we give our distributors, 
a few mailing folders are being sent you. Every dealer in your 
territory is going to receive these and the rest of the series. As 
our distributor, your name will be prominently displayed on each 
folder. 

The general tenor of the mailing pieces compared favorably 
with the principles of those in Fig. 2, except changed for the 
different product — a drink instead of a flour. 

Here, as is usually the case, the campaign to sell to such 
outlets as grocers, meat markets and delicatessens merges into 
the campaign to sell for them. 

“Consumers seldom buy groceries less frequently than 
fifty-two times a year, and in the large centers they buy as 
often as 300 times a year,” we read in the Congressional Report 
on Marketing and Distribution. This indicates how very 
economically must be planned the campaign of the grocer. 

As a rule, then, one of the first principles necessary is the 
conduct of a special sale, in order to give timeliness and 
attractiveness to the appeal. We eat every day, usually three 
times daily, and there is little or no mews value in calling one’s 
attention to what the grocer has to dispose of, most of which 
is edible. 

The second principle that should be borne in mind by 
printer-producers who are called upon to plan direct advertis- 
ing for grocers and allied fields is to make use of campaigns 
and pieces provided by those who sell to the grocer. In many 


cases this is not done. Perfectly good campaigns put on by 
national merchandisers fail because those handling the local 
drives (retailers) do not tie up. The Milwaukee Journal 
sent out investigators to interview personally ten per cent of 
all the grocers in its city; for example, they visited twenty- 
six per cent of the high-class stores, sixty per cent of the 
medium and fourteen per cent of the poor stores, and asked 
specifically what merchandising helps were desired, with the 
following results: (1) Window displays, (2) store trims, 
(3) counter cards, (4) leaflets. In the same investigation it 
was found that sixty-six per cent of the grocers make no effort 
to tie up with magazine advertising, twenty-seven per cent 
make such a tie-up regularly, and seven per cent “ sometimes.” 
This indicates another possibility for the printer-producers 
of direct advertising to assist local retailers in the grocery, 
meat and delicatessen fields, for only fifty-seven per cent of 
the grocers said they watched the manufacturers’ advertising. 
This same investigation, published as “A Survey of the Mil- 
waukee Market,” has one paragraph peculiarly pertinent to our 
study this month, which is quoted verbatim: 

“Of the dealers (grocers) in food products doing a credit 
business it was found that 6673 per cent of them enclose 
manufacturers’ literature in their monthly bills. That is, 
when they can get it. In answering this question the dealers 
were very emphatic in stating that it was very difficult for 
them to secure dealer helps.” 

Forty-eight per cent of the Milwaukee grocers called on 
maintained their own list of prospects, and four per cent were 
then preparing such a list. 

The third principle to be put into effect is to make your 
appeal on behalf of the grocer as seasonable as possible. David 
A. Morey, display manager of S. S. Pierce Company, the big 
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Boston grocers, is quoted in 


JANUARY: 


vegetables, pickles, cheese, salad dressing 
syrup and sausages. 
Lincoln’s birthday 


FEBRUARY: 


Marcu: 


nited States 
STORES 


WEEKLY NEWS 





Aesop’s Fable of the Stag 


One fine summer day a great Stag 
came down to a lake in the mountains 
for a drink. As he stood there looking 
into the water, he saw his image on the 
glassy face of the pool and marveled 
at how good looking he was 






“What beauty and strength are in 
these horns of mine,” he said to himself 


Then, looking at the reflection of his 
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“Constructive Merchandising ” 
as reporting increased sales through the following table of 
timely appeals for Boston vicinity. 
be worked out for the direct-mail appeals in any section: 

Cereals appropriate for cold weather, canned fruits, 
s, buckwheat flour, maple 


Other such tables could 


and Washington’s birthday 
andies and delicacies for parties, Lenten specialties, such 
as fish, clam chowder, and so on. 


Lenten specialties, vinegars, pickles, crackers. 
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ENTERTAINMENT PAGE 
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they think the word is Here 1s the 
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Now we have got you guessin; 
legs, he became ashamed of how thin shag oe vapid ape os 
up your thinking cap and put it on, 

they looked, and said: “What a pity wt lecrtiorint nagar 
then write down ur answers and see 






so slender and my feet 


While he thus stood admiring and 
ticizing the form Nature had given 
heard.the barking of dogs and 






of the approaching hunters 
Without further thought of his good or 
bad qualities, the Stag took fight 


me to the vorrect 
be pub 
iished next week in this column Watch 





for them 


For Fall Campers 
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When you make coffee for the crowd 
The very feet with which he had don’t let 1t stand on a low fire and cook 
found so much fau't soon took him out slowly until the girls are ready That 
of reach of the pursuers. Then, as he slow cooking brings out many of the 
Sunil nlenset erated this walicty, the very harmful and unpleasant-tasting ele 
ints ht hed cliehind eotanily apa ments of the coffer bean If you use a 
percolator, it is better to let the coffee 

in a thicket and gor so badly entangled : . 
perc funously for three or four minutes 
that he could not loosen them. And so than it 1s to let it perc slowly for eight 
fina’ he hunters overtook him and or ten minutes. The slower it percs, 
killed him! the stronger and more bitter it wil! be 








The best way to make coffee (the most 
This teaches us. says the wise Aesop. healthful way) is with @ tricolator 
that we should think more of the things You just pour the boiling water over 
that are useful than we do of the things the coffee (ground very fine) and let it 
trickle through. A filter paper slows 
up the rush of water and requires four 
. or five minutes for a pot holding eight 

cups or so. 


that are but omamental 


In any event. the quicker the coffee 
is made. the better it is for you 


[Be Sure Your Mother Sees the Other Side] 





Fic. 4..— How one chain store adds continuity to its special price drives — 
front side of a house-organ issued weekly by a group of chain stores. Created 
and produced by James F. Newcomb & Co., Incorporated, New York city. 


Aprit: Easter specialties, maple syrup and sugar, house- 
cleaning articles, articles for opening of fishing season, provisions 
for camping trip. 

May: Suitable remembrances for Mother’s Day, maps of 
delivery points for seashore delivery service, pantry stock for June 
brides. 

June: Baby foods, “ Bon Voyage” display of ship baskets of 
edibles, picnic boxes with suggestions, etc. 

Jury: Afternoon tea suggestions, beverages displayed in cold 
settings, perfumery. 

Avucust: Dog biscuits, paper doilies, etc. 

SEPTEMBER: House-cleaning articles for after-vacation cleanup, 
pantry replenishing, provisions for fall hunting season, etc. 


OctoBerR: Canned goods, Hallowe’en party specialties, etc. 
NoveMBER: Candy, Thanksgiving suggestions for table. 
DecEMBER: Candles, Christmas food suggestions, etc. 


Two general plans may be followed in preparing appeals 
for grocers, meat markets and delicatessen stores to use. One 
is the occasional drive or special sale, such as indicated by 
months in the preceding paragraphs, or the single drive to 
accomplish a certain purpose as is indicated by Fig. 3, which 
illustrates a complete campaign consisting of four-page illus- 
trated letters, mailing cards, dealer-help letters and store 
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hangers, issued to meat markets on behalf of a linen and towel 
service company by Farrelly-Walsh, Incorporated, of St. Louis. 
Note especially the letter in the center of the plate starting off: 
‘Dear Madam.” This letter was sent by the linen and towel 
supply service direct to the customers of the meat market or 
delicatessen store. Obviously it would not pay to keep up a 
monthly, weekly or daily mailing of this nature. Note that the 
market man’s name and address appear between the first and 
second paragraphs. 

Figs. 4 and 5, on the other hand, show both sides of one of 
a series of weekly house-organs issued on behalf of one of the 
chain grocery stores direct to the customers. In the final 
analysis this is simply dressing up the old familiar hand-out 
dodger by the addition of a column of household helps and 
recipes on one side and by a full page of children’s material 
on the reverse side. The backbone of this campaign is the 
price appeal, of course, but by reason of this continuous cam- 
paign this chain induces its customers to continue coming, and 
also by suggestion from time to time builds up sales. Here the 
cost is reduced by the utilization of the same piece over a wide 
stretch of territory and covering several stores. 

When H. W. Cochran was at Clarion, Pennsylvania, he 
built up a big business in the grocery field through a series of 
spasmodic mailings. Now and then he sold a carload of flour 
or potatoes, or some single product, through one mailing piece. 





The Stores with =i t EXACTLY 1047 STORES 
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Neektausoween "TOMATO SOUP c+“s 
PEACHES #3," 
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Pineapple Extra Fancy Sliced caAN 25¢ 

Shult’s Certified Bread ‘oar 10c 

Kirkman’s Soap PKGE §=5¢ 

Quaker Quick Oats PKGE Qc 

Pancake Flour fspSkex PKCE 14¢ 

: Quaker Flour 3°: Bs. 22c 7 8s. 43c 
x Wonderfully Refreshing . Rinso Kee 5c 
Beverage Pep Hand Soap A Fine Cleanser 3 CANS 25c 

* Fancy Cut Beets ee 15c 
Corn—Pride of Maryland Brand =a 12c 

Peas—Benefit Brand | can 15¢ 

rs = a 

4 tss. 25c 

Vinegar PULL STRENGTH UE 20c SE 65c 






Sic | N.B.C.Premium Soda Crackers °«ce. 9c 
N.B.C. Moonbeam Assorted Crackers ‘8. 25c 


old Speciation ot US Stores 
cus 


always uniform; therefore | Selected from the Orient’s 
ALWAYS GOOD FINEST PLANTATIONS 
MOTHERS: Remember most of our values are in the U. S. Stores. These are 


just samples. When you have visited the nearest store and ordered—give 
this Bulletin to the children for the other side. 





Fic. 5.— Reverse side of grocers’ house-organ, the front of which is illustrated 
in the preceding column. 
At another time he announced the opening of a meat depart- 
ment. Still another time he had specials in the way of new 
food items. Other appeals were bargains, pure and simple. 
Where the town is large enough to have a newspaper which 
in turn is large enough to have a merchandising department, the 
printer-producer will find it well worth while to codperati 
closely with that newspaper in any attempt to put over cam- 
paigns for grocers, meat markets and delicatessens, for the 
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newspaper is vitally interested in having sales increased by 
the national advertising done by manufacturers of food prod- 
ucts. Sales are dependent upon retail outlets. Yet, with the 
exception of such chains as A. & P. Stores and the like, most 
grocers, meat markets and delicatessens can not afford — 
especially in the larger cities — to use newspaper advertising 
space, because their trading area is so small as compared with 
the total circulation of the newspapers upon which the rates 
are made. Hence the newspaper is anxious to have the local 
retailers enthused and assisted. The writer has before him a 
booklet entitled “ Getting Down to Earth in the Brooklyn 
Field,” issued by the Broadway Subway & Home Boroughs 
Car Advertising Company. It indicates the desire of that 
company, along the same lines as the newspapers, of codperat- 
ing with those methods which will serve to complement and 
supplement the medium it sells. On page 11 we read of the 
following annual volume of food purchases in Brooklyn: 


Canned SOS) s4-5.sieis sissies writes ioeews $ 581,096.64 
BUller SUOSEUULES: sjecscieeoie vias siwisieieisias 50,500,000.00 
Breaktast fOGdS ..s.02..026 wile se eeescwns 1,767,502.28 
Plan ANGE BACON NDS 5 .<:65:0/00is0'ecsie's/aeiacs 95,806,968 


In an earlier series of articles we quoted a sample letter 
by which a grocer increased his sales of butter, which gives 
some idea of what may be done if the printer-producers will 
but make the proper suggestions to the progressive merchants 
in these fields. 

The San Diego Poultry Producers, through a codperative 
effort with the grocers of that territory, sold more eggs, and 
statistics show us that, because it induced grocers to stock 
Bon Ami, magazine advertising became so effective that a 
$5,000 business grew to be a $3,000,000 one. 

There are 337,729 grocers in the United States. In this 
article we have mentioned but a dozen at the most, so that 
considerably over 337,000 of them are still good prospects for 
those printer-producers capable of serving them in a direct- 
advertising way with copy and layout. 


GOVERNMENT OPERATES HUNDRED AND 
TWENTY LINOTYPES 


With the recent installation of twenty-four new Model 25 
linotypes, there are now in use in the mammoth plant of the 
Government Printing Office 120 linotypes, states the Linotype 
News. One linotype, known as the Pershing Machine, was used 
at General Pershing’s headquarters in Chaumont during the war. 
It was placed in operation in November, 1917, and was oper- 
ated practically twenty-four hours every day in the week. All 
work done on it was of the utmost importance and of a very 
confidential nature. After being used at Chaumont it was 
placed on one of forty trucks which always followed the com- 
manding general to whatever section of the country he went. 
The trucks were furnished with light, heat and power from a 
central plant, which was also on a truck and so arranged that 
within forty minutes after arrival at a halting point it was in 
full operation. 

Besides miscellaneous publications, there are composed in 
the linotype section the daily Congressional Record, patent 
specifications and the Gazette, congressional bills, and a por- 
tion of the reports and hearings. The Congressional Record 
is the most costly publication printed in the office, there being 
printed 33,000 of the daily and 4,800 of the bound, which is 
a consolidation of the daily after members have revised their 
remarks. From seven at night to seven in the morning 50 to 
160 pages of the daily are put in type, and 33,000 copies 
printed and delivered —all in twelve hours. The general 
average for the daily Record is about eighty pages, which takes 
about nine thousand pounds of paper, at a cost of $425; aver- 
age cost of the 33,000 copies of an eighty-page issue is $3,000, 
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depending on the class of the matter. The average annual 
bound Record makes 27,050 pages, depending on the length 
of the session. The total cost of printing and binding the daily 
and bound editions with index in 1924 was $465,836.12. In 
1924 patent specifications made 120,602 pages, costing $454,- 
014; the Patent Gazette made 11,026 type pages, costing 
$155,484. 

There is a total of 160 presses in the main and job press- 
rooms, twenty-five of them rotary web presses, the rest flatbed 
and platen presses. All the rollers and practically all the ink 
used are manufactured by the Government Printing Office, 
112,000 pounds of ink being manufactured yearly. The num- 
ber of forms put to press annually is 150,000, making 480,- 
000,000 actual impressions. The amount of paper used for 
the year 1924 was 50,000,000 pounds, at a cost of $2,202,- 
218.66, or twenty-six per cent of the entire cost of the work 
produced by this big print shop. 


A COMPOSING-ROOM DIRECTORY 
By Joun J. FisHer 
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When given first consid- 
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) eS INAS 
(CC Af ing conditions. 
ZY (fsyj\) eration a composing-room directory might 
NLA, y 
A<YY% seem rather a strange contrivance, but as 


we think of the confusion it will often displace and the great 
aid it will be to new members of the working force there can 
be no doubt of its effectiveness as a labor-saving idea. 

Upon coming into an office a new man is obliged to ask 
numberless questions, which is often irritating both to himself 
and to the ones who must show him around, and as a result 
time is lost. Therefore it seems that a printed card or label of 
generous size, hung at the entrance to alleys, would avoid much 
of the waste in that respect. Waste motion is what we all wish 
to eliminate. 

As a suggestion, the first move is to procure cards 6 by 10. 
If cabinets are ranged on each side of alley a card should be 
placed at the entrance. If these cards are framed, so that one 
backs another, they will constitute one sign, readable on both 
sides. If they are not framed, tin or light pieces of wood 
tacked about the edges will preserve the appearance and will 
act as convenient holders. Cards may be printed on both 
sides, so that as one side becomes unsightly through exposure 
to dust, etc., the card can be turned over with the clean side out. 

We will assume that these double cabinets stand in each 
alley; each one containing two rows twenty-five cases each. 
The card might read as follows: 


LOCATION OF CASES 





Cabinet 1 Cabinet 2 Cabinet 3 
Chelt. O. S. Caslon O. S. Caslon Bold Ital. 
6-point to 72-point 6-point to 72-point 6-point to 72-point 
Chelt. Bold Caslon Bold Caslon Text 
6-point to 72-point 6-point to 72-point 6-point to 72-point 
Chelt. Bold Ital. Caslon O. S. Ital. Franklin Gothic 
6-point to 72-point 6-point to 72-point 6-point to 72-point 


These cards may be detailed to fit the conditions, the num- 
ber of cabinets or frames in the alley, and the number of cases 
and style of type they contain. It would be an added con- 


venience if the nature of type or, better still, a proof of the 
type, could be shown on the printed card; that is, type carried 
in a substantial number of sizes. 

Offices are equipped differently, but this idea is desirable 
and can be adopted by any office that does a grade of work 
that is up to the minute. 
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How One Printer Cashes in on Advertising Blotters 


By Frank H. WILLIAMS 


, Wee Ae PARTICULARLY comprehensive and in- 
KC Goer Ne teresting method of cashing in to the 
XC A 4 utmost on the advertising blotters distrib- 
IN &) uted by Ginnprint, Incorporated, Fort 

———— 1 Wayne, Indiana, has been worked out by 
CG Y the president, E. Hubert Ginn. Aside from 

( ZY sy occasional circular letters and advertise- 
ys Z YALSs ments in the daily newspapers, this is the 
only form of advertising the concern uses. Undoubtedly there 
are other printers who will find worth-while pointers in Mr. 
Ginn’s methods, so his plans will be explained in full here. 

The concern gets out twenty-five hundred blotters each 
month. There is nothing particularly noteworthy about the 
blotters save that they are snappy, are usually printed in two 
colors and are generally illustrated, and always carry a short, 
pithy sales message calling attention to the quality of work 
turned out and the fact that the concern always keeps its prom- 
ises in the matter of deliveries. The blotters, in fact, are much 
like the snappy, interesting advertisements issued by other 
live-wire printers. 

The distribution of twenty-five hundred blotters each 
month so that they will bring in a satisfactory amount of busi- 
ness is quite a problem. The quantity, of course, is not suffi- 
cient to cover the city, yet it is large enough so that the 
distribution involves some effort. In fact, it would be the 
easiest thing in the world to dump a few hundred blotters in 
some bank, another couple of hundred in the postoffice, and 
so on until they were distributed in ten or twelve places. But 
such distribution would be exceedingly ineffective in getting 
more business for the print shop. 

“ We figure,” said Mr. Ginn, “ that in many cases ten to a 
dozen blotters will get as much business as a hundred or two 
hundred of them. Consider, for instance, an enterprising law 
office. We send a salesman around to that office armed with 
some blotters. He leaves about a dozen. The office uses them 
and during the first two or three times they are used the 
printed message is read, but after that not much attention is 
paid to what the blotters say. The reading matter on them 
is accepted as a matter of course. So it is evident that all 
the impression our blotters create is made during the first few 
times they are used. So why waste a considerable quantity 
of one month’s issue in a single office, when a small quantity 
would do the work? 

“ Here’s our plan in distribution: We set aside one thou- 
sand for distribution to our best bets — that is, to the places 
where they will do us the most good. One of these places is 
the bank we patronize. The counters are kept supplied with 
fresh blotters all the time. Business men of the city are con- 
stantly coming to these counters and using blotters, and this 
is one of the very best ways for getting our name and propo- 
sition before the class of men who are the biggest buyers of 
printing. We don’t try to distribute our blotters in the banks 
we do not patronize. When we tried to do so we found it was 
resented by the bank officials and by the printers who pat- 
ronized these other banks. I might add that it takes about two 
hundred blotters a month to keep the counters of our bank 
well supplied with blotters. 

“We also regularly distribute blotters to several of our 
good customers who have especially asked us to supply them. 
These are purchasing agents of large local concerns, a mail- 
order man and some other concerns which are large users of 
printing. We are mighty glad to keep these concerns supplied 
with blotters because this is an inexpensive and effective way 
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of keeping in their good graces. It takes about one thousand 
blotters every month to keep these regular places supplied. 

“We do not distribute any blotters to the hotels or to the 
postoffice, and it will probably be interesting to other printers 
to learn why. We don’t give any to the hotels because we 
estimate that not one per cent of the guests at the hotels will 
buy any printing while in our city, if even that small a percent- 
age will buy any. So why waste money in advertising to peo- 
ple who won’t buy? And we feel much the same way about 
the postoffice. We figure that the big business men, the men 
who buy printing in large lots, do not go to the postoffice them- 
selves very often and that if they do go they don’t stop at the 
counters to do any writing. We believe that the class of people 
who use the postoffice counters are mighty small users of print- 
ing and that it is hardly worth our while to advertise to them. 

“The remaining fifteen hundred of our monthly supply of 
blotters is distributed in this way: Each month we send out 
two blotters to each of five hundred good prospects. With the 
blotters we send a letter telling about the good printing we do, 
the way we keep promises, the way our business is increasing, 
and so on, and we also state that if the recipient of the letter 
will sign and return the coupon at the bottom we will put him 
on the list to receive blotters free from us every month. We 
always get some coupons back from this circularization. Some 
months it runs as high as ten returns; other months it drops 
down to one or two. Then, when the next month comes 
around, our salesman takes a good supply of blotters around 
to the firm and gets acquainted with them, repeating this the 
following month. In this way we make friends from whom 
we eventually get business. 

“This leaves us about five hundred blotters each month 
for use for special purposes. Each month we try to do some- 
thing special which will get us some worth-while publicity and 
which will be a real boost for business. Some of the things 
we've done along this line have been rather unusual, I think. 
For instance, one month we gave the entire five hundred of 
these leftover blotters, as we might call them, to a local busi- 
ness college and offered a prize of $5 to the student who could 
make one of the blotters do the most service. We asked the 
students to keep track of the number of words they blotted 
with a single blotter, and we then asked the president of the 
school to judge who was the winner. This created a lot of 
interest among the students; it made them talk and it helped 
us get business from the college. Also, it gave us a splendid 
theme for some newspaper advertising when the award was 
made. In our advertising we called attention to the splendid 
qualities of the blotters we were putting out, stated that we 
would regularly supply any one with blotters who asked us to 
do so and also stated that all of the work we produced was of 
as high quality as our blotters. This got us some more requests 
for blotters and was a good boost for us. 

“On another occasion we sent the five hundred leftover 
blotters to the chemistry class at the high school with the 
request that they analyze them, determine their absorbent 
qualities, etc. Then we advertised the results and this adver- 
tisement got a lot of attention, created a great deal of com- 
ment and marked us as having a live-wire shop. 

“ Generally we use the five hundred leftover blotters as 
opening wedges when our salesmen go around soliciting busi- 
ness. The salesmen give blotters to the persons they talk to, 
thus helping to pave the way for making a sale.” 

Aren’t there some worth-while suggestions and ideas in all 
this for other printers? Here’s hoping so. 
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Under this head will be briefly reviewed specimens of printing sent in for criticism. 
and directed to The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 


Tue Caston Company, Toledo, Ohio.—The 1925 
calendar for The Lincoln National Life Insurance 
Company — the first for 1925 that we have received 
-—is handsome and impressive, a fine example of 
all the graphic arts processes involved in its pro- 
duction. The booklet issued in connection with the 
district conference of the printing house craftsmen 
is a handsome piece of work in every respect. 

V. W. Hatt, Waterloo, Iowa.— All the many 
specimens sent us are executed in fine manner and 
represent the very best grade and style of typogra- 
phy on general jobwork. The papers and colors, 
where employed, are in excellent 
taste. You achieve especially good 
results with the Goudy type face. 


By J. L. Frazier 


Frep E. Stewart, Kewanee, Illinois ——The blot- 
ter, ‘A Little Reminder,” is unusual in arrange- 
ment and, as a consequence, is striking and effec- 
tive from the standpoint of attention value and 
interest. The rule in red above the ornament in 
colors should have been left out. It detracts from 
the grace of the piece and contributes nothing in 
effect to the design—in fact, it handicaps the 
illustration materially. A single rule under the line 
“that’s all’ would have emphasized it sufficiently, 
and the job would look neater. Italic for the body 
is not bad because there is so little matter, and it 


Literature submitted for this purpose should be marked “For Criticism,” 
Specimens should be mailed flat, not rolled. Replies can not be made by mail. 


affords a contrast to the display in roman. How- 
ever, we should prefer to have seen this body com- 
posed in roman. 

THATCHER NELSON, Boston, Massachusetts.—‘‘A 
New Member of the Staff” is an excellent folder 
executed in your characteristic style of lettering and 
in Cloister type. Both the italic and the roman 
page are handled to good effect. 

FRANKLIN PRINTING Company,  Philade'phia, 
Pennsylvania.—The Franklin Crier (No. 1, Vol. 1.) 
must be rated one of the best printer’s house-organs 
right at the outset. Indeed, this initial edition has 

the quality of being ‘ different’ in 
general atmosphere more than any 
POL we have The typography 


seen. 








A HANDSOME FOLDER in Gara- 





mond type announces the estab- 
lishment of the printing plant of 
Douglas C. McMurtrie, Incorpo- 
rated, at New York city. Mr. Mc- 
Murtrie is best known, perhaps, as 
director of the Condé Nast Press 
and is an authority of recognized 
ability on typography, printing and 
related crafts. It is evident, there- 
fore, the new press is capable of 
executing the most important com- 
missions in the finest manner. 

Tue DvuBots Press, Rochester, 
New York.— It has been interest- 
ing to watch the different issues of 
your house-organ, The Acorn, and 
to witness how cleverly the wholly 
different art and typographical treat- 
ments of each issue are accom- 
plished. While we do not like the 
October issue as well as some previ- 
ous ones, mainly on account of the 
rather crude and bold ornamentation 
by which it is featured — wood 
block cuts being used —still, we 
must credit you with having the 
ability and courage to depart so 
far from conventionality and get 
away with it. 

Retn PRINTING CoMPANy, Hous- 
ton, Texas.— Reinproof for Novem- 
ber is an interesting issue. It has 
considerable distinction as a result 
of the uncommon manner in which 
the cover-page design is arranged 
and of the distinctive color of the 
stock, an antique gray olive, on 
which the major part of the design 
is printed in olive and the empha- 
sized details in a heavy blue. It is 
really very pleasing as well as effec- 
tive —also original. Typography 
throughout is of a high grade. Al- 
though the cover is executed in 
Caslon, the text pages are composed 
in Kennerley and Forum, with the 
handsome ‘Tory initials, which, we 
think, are the finest typographical 
initials yet offered the printing trade. 
The Cloister initials are as finely 
executed, in the opinion of the 
writer, but their blackness places a 
limit on their tasteful use. The 
Tory initials are light in tone and 








N, icolas leo 


COCHIN 








Being a showing of a type face which has 
conquered European typography and is now 
being introduced into American Printing 








ICOLAS le Cochin was first q 
cast by Nicolas le Fournier in 
the latter part of the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury —and was especially designed to 
harmonize with “Rococco? ornamenta- 
tion, then at the height of its Vogue. 
When this period of Applied At was 


swept away, Nicolas le» Cochin also 


declined until its recent revival 


OE 


THE LEO HART 


COMPANY 
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sy and art are not only of the finest 
; quality but of a style that is in 
| keeping with the name. As far as 
modern standards of quality per- 
) mit the typographic layout is con- 
; sistent with the style in vogue in 
. Franklin’s day, at least it suggests 
; it, and, of course, Caslon type was 
44 the logical face to use. The enclo- 
: sure, “Taking the Average,’’ on the 
; inside spread of which several fine 
Ho pieces of advertising are reproduced 
HR in miniature, and in original colors, 
: is likewise of first quality. All of 
y this, of course, is to be expected 
i} from the combination of The Frank- 
i lin Printing Company and of Louis 
she Victor Eytinge. 
Hy Tue Dexter Press, Pearl River, 
: New York.-— Your stationery forms 
; “ different ’’ and 
iy have considerable publicity merit. 
HF The border, however, is one we 
: have never admired and the brown 
\ color is rather too cold and flat. A 
N) somewhat deeper and richer brown 
would have made the several pieces 
of stationery much better looking. 
Spacing between words of the roman 
capitals is irregular and also quite 


‘ 
‘ ; ; 
; are interestingly 


too wide, while the lines are too 
closely spaced. 
Frank B. 


Aston, Cleveland, 


The letterhead is 
and 
attractive in the first place because 


| Ohio. 
| of the combination of the incongru- 


common 


Bury 
ordinary. It is not 


ous type faces, Copperplate Gothic 
and Cheltenham italics. The line 
set in the latter face is displeasing 
wholly in capitals, 
slanting capitals never look 
Where italics seem necessary 


‘ 
‘ 
because it is 
: and 
. right. 
in display work, by all means em- 
ploy upper and lower case. The 
%: effect of the line in question is also 
y: bad because of the large amount 
of space between the three items. 
If it were considered necessary to 
have the outline of the pyramided 
group perfectly regular, then, a 
larger face of type for the line rather 
than such wide spacing between 
the three words should have been 
depended upon for the result. 


“ 

















match faces like Kennerley, Caslon, 
Garamond and others of like 
strength quite perfectly, thus are 
more satisfactory in one color print- 
ing than the Cloister initials are. 


Type circular by Samuel E. Lesser, Rochester, New York, showing the popular 
Cochin type to excellent advantage in connection with related ornament. 


Boys’ INpustRIAL ScHoot, Lan- 
caster, Ohio—The December issue 
of the Journal has some very good 
text matter and the inside pages are 
quite satisfactory typographically, 
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Striking cover design by the Rosa Brothers, whose characteristic lettering and decoration have 
earned for them deserved popularity. 


although we feel the type is a little small and the 
top margin is entirely too large. The cover is not 
at all good as a design and, furthermore, it is not 
at all in keeping with the season. A decorative 
scheme featuring holly or mistletoe decorations and 
an illustration suggestive of Christmas would seem 
to have suggested itself. The heavy rules under- 
scoring the title lines make the page look cheap, 
more like a ‘‘ country ’’ paper advertise- 
ment than the cover of a rather exten- 
sive booklet. If these rules were elimi- 
nated and a rather light (two-point) 
rule used as a cutoff between the two 
larger lines and the third, a great im- 
provement would be noticed. Further- 
more, if the rules that are alongside the 
line “ Published by ” were eliminated 
and the design printed in one color—the 
one that would stand out the best 
against the dark colored brown stock — 
the page would not only be more pleas- 
ing and dignified, but more in keeping 
with the nature of the publication. As 
a rule, the less ornamentation the bet- 
ter, although the ornament of a potted 
plant in this case serves the very good 
purpose of binding the upper and lower ‘ 
type groups into a unit. ' 
Biccers, Juntor, Houston, Texas.— 
While the handling of the bank book 


blotter in which the main display lines are set 
wholly in capitals is the better looking, we consider 
the other looks good enough — and it has a display 
“kick”? which the other lacks. If we were the 
advertiser we would choose the one in which the 
main display is set in lower-case. 

Lestie B. Jones, Stanfield, Oregon.—There is 
no apparent reason why you should have printed 
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the letterhead for Cleveland in three colors. The 
two units in color could have been printed in either 
the green or the blue to better advantage, as the 
three coiors in the design — and the bold type — 
make the heading too gaudy and undignified. The 
line, ‘ Printer and Publisher,” crowds the one 
above too closely, while the type used is hardly the 
kind for good letterhead composition. 

Harry W. Dour, Canton, Ohio.— Both the 
booklet for the Stark Brick Company and the one 
for the Woods Engineering Company are snappy 
and effective from an advertising standpoint. They 
are good looking besides. 

Tue CENTRAL Press, Limited, Winnipeg, Can- 
ada.—The cover design for the second issue of your 
house-organ, Lasting Impressions, is appropriate, 
interesting in design and handsomely printed. The 
inside pages, in our opinion, are too ornate. The 
decorative page border is one of the newer and 
finer products of the foundry, but this border is not 
matched in excellence by the body type, the initials 
or the type in which the side heads are set (Par- 
sons Bold). The three elements are, furthermore, 
quite incongruous. The border units underneath 
the initials are an instance of your tendency to 
overdo the matter of ornamentation, as is also the 
row of border units in the panel around the running 
head. With so much space allotted to the panels 
in which the side heads are set, it seems inconsis- 
tent to see the type matter so closely crowded by 
the rules of the page panel arrangement. The top 
and back margins are too wide, the top space de- 
cidedly so. 

Tue Wuit Lock Press, Middletown, New York.— 
Whitlock Pressings, your house-organ, is not exe- 
cuted in such a manner as to demand condemna- 
tion, yet it is in no sense a classy, stylish publica- 
tion. This is due to the character of the type and 
ornamental features. Century is a very good face 
for the body of advertisements; it is clean cut and 
readable, but doesn’t have the grace or beauty 
which seems required for a printer’s house-organ. 
Garamond, Caslon and Kennerley are more stylish 
letters and are more suitable for work of this nature. 
The “body” would be better looking, also more 
pleasing, if the lines were one-point leaded — in 
fact, the space around headings, which is larger 
than necessary throughout the book, could be used 
to better advantage for opening up the lines of 
the body. Margins are very good indeed, as is also 
the presswork. The book is straight-forward and 
businesslike and is doubtless proving to be effec- 
tive advertising. 

ADVERTISING AGENCIES SERVICE ComMPANY, New 
York city.— Your type broadside is one of the most 
impressive we have seen. It contains quite a rep- 
resentation of the best available equipment of types 
and borders. 

Hype Brotuers, Marietta, Ohio.—The folder on 
process color halftones for the Bucher Engraving 
Company, of Columbus, is handsomely done. 

THATCHER NELSON, Boston, Massachusetts.—The 
folders for Morris Goodman & Co. and the calendar 
for Bernstein are distinctive and attractive. Your 
characterful lettering materially contributes to the 
effectiveness of these pieces. 

AxEL Epwin SAHLIN, East Aurora, New York. 
—The Denishawn Magazine is unique among peri- 
odicals and the typography of the text pages would 
be considered handsome among better-grade books. 
Except for the cover, on which we confess a dislike 
for the style of lettering in which the title as well 
as the name of the publishers is done, the typogra- 
phy throughout is in Garamond. Other specimens 
are equally — or almost equally — meritorious; in 
fact, none of them demands change. 
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Quaint illustration-ornament features this letterhead by Samuel E. Lesser. 


The whole treatment accords the 


an atmosphere of distinction and class. 
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H. W. CoccresHatt, Utica, New York.—The 
various pieces, large and small, are representative of 
the finest quality in every detail. The handsomest 
of type faces, represented by Kennerley and Gara- 
mond, the most beautiful of papers, with expert de- 
sign and beautiful printing, leave no detail open 
for the question as to merit. We have seen no 
better printing, and regret only that most of the 
specimens contain halftones or are printed in such 
colors as to make satisfactory reproduction im- 
possible. We are reproducing two examples, how- 
ever, which are most suitable for reproduction on 
these pages and which offer opportunity for adapta- 
tion to the greatest possible number of our readers. 
We do not consider them the best of those sent us. 

Lovis A. Hiticert, Chicago, Illinois — Among 
all the specimens of printing we receive there is sel- 
dom one so handsome and expertly executed as 
Black & Decker’s Catalogue No. 8, produced by 
Poole Brothers. The impressive cover design, 
printed in colors and embossed on a cover stock 
having a mottled, bronze effect, is a notably fine 
example of this kind of work. The decorations 
throughout the text, in a technique similar to that 
of Franklin Booth — if not the actual work of that 
artist —- are of fine order. The customary excellent 
presswork of Poole Brothers rounds out the qualities 
of merit, of which, we almost neglected to mention, 
the fine Garamond typography is one. We are 
exhibiting a page from the book just to give our 
readers an idea of its class. 

SAMUEL E. Lesser, Rochester, New York.— 
While some of the specimens sent us are more 
ornate than we like, the decoration in most of them 
is used with good effect. The work scores high in 
attention and interest. Two characteristic speci- 
mens are reproduced. 

ALBRIGHT & SHENTON, Reading, Pennsylvania.— 
The souvenir booklet of the thirty-fifth anniversary 
of your company is rich and handsome in every 
respect, fitting in every way to commemorate the 
important event. Actual photographs of the heads 
of the company, tipped into panels on two pages, 
give the booklet an effect of real worth which will 
cause copies of it to be treasured by all fortunate 
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No job is so small or commonplace as to get through the 

printing plant of H. W. Coggeshall, Utica, New York, with 

a ‘“ lick and a promise.’’ About the most possible was made 

of this page. Readers will note the type is one of the very 

best, Garamond, yet the work is of a kind that most printers 
feel deserves little consideration. 
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This rather inadequate representation of the first title page of the 1925 Black & Decker catalogue 
demonstrates the quality of the entire book, which represents a quality achievement of which even 
Poole Brothers, Chicago, the printers, may feel mighty proud. 


enough to get them. These pictures indicate 
a desire to avoid half measures, which, in- 
deed, is indicated by the other details as well. 

F. C. Roxsurcu, Corsicana, Texas.—All 
your specimens are in excellent taste. The 
letterhead for the Orange Mill Company is 
indicative of the kind of display for which 
the Parsons type face is most suitable; 
that is, letterheads and similar forms where 
there are only three or four short lines. In 
light and open display like this Parsons 
type can be depended upon to give an inter- 
esting and catchy appearance, but in solid 
body composition or in connection with 
other faces it is very unsatisfactory. 

Tue Essex Press, Newark, New Jersey. 
-—In richness and quality of effect the 
folder, ‘ All American Is Dressing Up,” 
executed for the paper house of Canson & 
Montgolfier, demonstrates the value of fine 
paper, handsome type faces and good art- 
work to fine advantage. All elements in this 
piece of printing are of the “ first water.’’ 

J. D. Womack & Co., Norman, Okla- 
homa.—The specimens recently sent us are 
uniformly excellent, consistent with other 
work of yours we have enjoyed looking over 
and representative of the highest class of 
work on small, everyday commercial forms. 

Emit GrorGe SAHLIN, East Aurora, New 
York.— Your most recent package contains 
some unusually interesting and attractive 
examples of your characteristic good typo- 
graphic work. 

THe FEDERATED Press, Limitep, Mon- 
treal, Quebec.—Both the booklets—‘‘Camels 
in Bonds” and the one for Armand Des 
Rosiers, Limited, featuring an all-over pho- 
tographic cover — are representative of the 
best workmanship in all departments. 


Watter B. Neat, Albany, Georgia.— An unusu- 
ally distinctive display arrangement features your 
blotter entitled ‘‘ This Bank’s Growth,” and, while 
it is a decided departure from conventionality, it is 
effective because of this distinction. The ‘ Van- 
ity” initial is too low; the appearance would be 
better if it extended somewhat above the first line 
of type. Avoid setting so much matter in capitals 
as on the stuffer advertising greeting cards for the 
Herald. This is hard to read. In general, the card 
for the “ Father and Son” banquet is neat and 
the equipment used is of the best, but the use of 
the initial beginning the word * banquet’? appears 
forced and the type group, of which it is part, is 
congested and disorderly. 

Homestead Enterprise, Homestead, Florida.— 
Your letterhead is striking, and attractive, too, in 
spite of the large size of type and the space occu- 
pied by the type design. The folder setting forth 
the advantages of your locality, employed to influ- 
ence advertising agencies to use space in your paper, 
is very ordinary. The type is not exactly bad — 
for you could have used Bradley text for the display 
instead of the Century Expanded and Litho Roman 
— but it is commonplace. This latter face is so 
distinctively an imitation engraved face that it not 
only seems inconsistent, but it looks bad as display 
in connection with other faces. The body type is 
badly crowded throughout and on the page giving 
advertising rates there was ample room to lead out 
the lines. Indeed, the narrow width of the side 
margins as compared with top and the bottom mar- 
gins should have suggested spreading out the lines 
to more nearly equalize margins. Word-spacing 
throughout both display lines and text is irregular, 
also too wide in the great majority of cases. 

Frank J. Wotr and Grorce Branisu, Denver, 
Colorado.— From a_ typographical standpoint the 
Denver Jobber is one of the best trade publications 
we have seen. The advertisements, composed mostly 
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PUBLISHED BY 


THE FLEURON PRESS 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Title page from a book from the private press of L. A. Braverman, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, one of America’s leading typographers. 


in Caslon, are excellent. Your personal cards are 
the cleverest and most interesting we have received 
in months. We wish the colors did not overlap, as 


this prohibits our making zinc etchings; indeed, 
we hope you have the type standing and will 
send us a good proof of the individual forms 
so that we cam reproduce the cards in a com- 
ing issue. 

Ciass IN Printinc, New Jersey School for 
Boys, Jamesburg, New Jersey. All specimens 
are good, but the covers for the Advance, 
printed in colors from linoleum (or wood) 
blocks, are especially interesting. | Unusual 
taste is evident in the selection of colors and 
in the stock fer the covers of the Advance, as 
well as for the other attractive booklets. De- 
sign and typography are also excellent, although 
the arrangement of the two lines of type on 
the cover of the booklet entitled ‘“ Capitaliza- 
tion and Punctuation” appears disorderly. 
These lines would have looked considerably 
better if they were centered instead of set flush 
at the left. At certain angles, of course, the 
gold used for the second color in printing this 
cover shows up quite brilliantly and attractively, 
but unless held at just the right point the gold 
is all but invisible. Some other color would 
have been better on the brown stock. The 
units in color are scarcely heavy enough for a 
weak color, which brings up the very good point 
that when designs are to be printed in two 
colors the items in lighter color should be rela- 
tively heavier in tone than those in the stronger 
color. There should be tone balance in design 
regardless of the difference in value of the 
colors. In view of the width and strength of 
the border, and the fact that a rather dark 
brown cover stock is used, the type seems a 
little too small and weak. The text matter is 
very satisfactorily handled, but the extension 
of the cover is too great for comfort in turning 
through the booklet. This fault is noticeable 
in some of the other booklets. Note how much 
better the gold shows up on the cover of the 
unusually excellent program booklet for the 
annual banquet of the Boy Scouts than it does 
on “ Capitalization and Punctuation.” 
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This is due to the color of the stock, gold showing 
to rather poor advantage on brown as compared with 
grays, green, violet and blue. The running heads 


PARADOX LAKE 
+{ CAMPS 








The original of this cover, in which the illustration is printed 
in soft green and brown, is one of the most pleasing we have 
seen in months. The good taste and airy atmosphere of this 


simple cover make the whole booklet mighty invitin 
By H. W. Coggeshall, Utica, New York. 
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By the printing class of New Jersey School for Boys. The original in black and 
brilliant red on strong blue paper is very striking. 

in the scout program are too open, and we suggest 

a little more letter-spacing instead of so much space 

between the words. Most interesting of all the 


specimens to us, naturally, is the cover design for 
Tue INLAND PRINTER, featured by a very clever 
block illustration of an old-time printer in cari- 
cature. We are reproducing this design, but, of 
course, our halftone representation of it is not 
to be compared with the original, where printing 
in black and an intense red on a rather strong 
blue stock is remarkably snappy. We should 
like to see this design revised a little, and sug- 
gest as a problem for the class a rearrangement, 
with the rules inside the border eliminated, the 
title lines somewhat larger and somewhat more 
in the open, with the matter in the lower group 
underneath the title lines and the date, etc., at 
the bottom. It is a great pleasure to receive 
this work, which indicates interested, ambitious 
and talented student printers and _ intelligent, 
capable instruction. 

SCHENLEY HicH Scuoot Press, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania.— Layout and composition are 
excellent in all the specimens recently sent us; 
the cards and programs in Caslon are particu- 
larly attractive. Presswork is weak in some 
of the pieces and we do not like the unit borders 
frequently used, particularly the one made up 
of small stars. Plain rules make the best borders, 
and a straight-line rule wou!d have improved th 
title page for the commencement program, on 
which a wave-line rule is used for the border. 

J. Epwin' Bett, Cleveland, Ohio.— Your 
work is among the best we have received thi 
month and you use two of the best type faces, 
Cloister Old Style and Garamond, light fac« 
and bold, to excellent advantage. Good papers 
and clean, even presswork contribute much to 
the beauty of the many good pieces of direct 
advertising in your package. 

S. E. Tritton, Tulsa, Oklahoma.— Some ot 
the small motto cards and stuffers, as well a 
your two personal cards, are mighty fine. In 
fact, the only fault worth mentioning to b 
found with any of the specimens is the combi 
nation of Cloister display with bedy in the 
modern face known as Century Expanded. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 

Tue weekly income derived from adver- 
tisements displayed in postoffices averaged 
£427 during the past financial year, accord- 
ing to a report which has been made by the 
postmaster-general. 

Tue death is announced, at the age of 
eighty-five, of Thomas Wheildon Turner, 
founder of the Newbury News and its edi- 
tor for over fifty years. He celebrated three 
ubilees — as an editor, as a Sunday-school 
teacher, and his golden wedding. 

Tue ballot papers which returned the 
first Labor government were destroyed in 
December. They were stored in the Vic- 
toria Tower at Westminster and weighed 
ibout forty tons, two thousand bags being 
required to hold them. 

AccorDING to publishers’ experiences, the 
British public wants stiff covers for books 
and is not satisfied to have them bound in 
paper. The dislike of the British for paper 
covers is blamed by French publishers for 
the continued decline in the sale of French 
novels in England. 

Tue postoffice department does not class 
as printed matter, letters, etc., which are 
produced by the mimeograph or multi- 
graph method, nor, as it appears now, copies 
produced on a platen press, where, instead 
of ink, a carbon sheet transmits the color. 

Ir 1s claimed that the Worcester Journal 
(now Berrow’s Worcester Journal) is the 
oldest provincial newspaper. It was started 
in 1690. Another old one (started in 
1695), the Lincoln, Rutland and Stamford 
Mercury, is still running prosperously, and 
a third, the Norwich Post, was started in 
1701. 

Ix tHE House of Commons a member 
recently called attention to the manage- 
ment of the Stationery Office and com- 
plained of the high prices charged for gov- 
ernment publications. For instance, the 
statutes, which up to 1914 were published 
yearly at the price of 3 shillings, now cost 
10% shillings, and the index to the statutes 
had risen from 10% shillings to £4. 

Wuat is about the extreme extent of lit- 
erature advertising was recently indulged in 
by the London Daily Express. In connec- 
tion with its publication in serial form of 
the last story by the late Marie Corelli it 
placed triple-column advertisements in more 
than two hundred newspapers, and dis- 
played forty-eight-sheet posters on three 
hundred selected sites in London, and two 
thousand quad-crown bills on the under- 
ground and tube railways. The cost of 
this is said to have run up to £10,000. 


By Our SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


Two or Caxton’s productions, dated 1480, 
and bound in one volume, were recently 
sold by a London book dealer to Philip 
Rosenbach, of Philadelphia, at £3,100. Their 
titles are “Chronicles of England” and 
“Description of Britain.” 

Henry L. BuLiten gave a lecture on 
“Printing and Civilization” at the Sta- 
tioners’ Hali, London, November 14. The 
lecture was one of a series arranged by the 
Stationers’ Company and Printing Industry 
Technical Board. 

In oRDER to make London more homelike 
to the American visitors to the Advertising 
Convention, the Daily News made up some 
of its news pages somewhat after the style 
of American front pages. There appeared 
the customary headings in bold black caps., 
plenty of subheads, articles starting across 
two columns, etc. 

From the Scottish Typographical Jour- 
nal: “‘ Was Shakespeare a Printer?’ some 
one asks sententiously, and then proceeds 
to reel off a whole lot of none too convinc- 
ing evidence in support of the allegation. 
As the bard has been dead about three hun- 
dred years, it’s hardly fair to bring this 
charge “zainst him now.” 

Wuat is considered perhaps the largest 
and heaviest Mosque Koran in the world 
was recently put up at auction at Sotheby’s, 
London. It measures 2% by 4 feet and is 
one foot thick. It has covers of wood, and 
two men are required to lift it. It is in 
the Semi-Thulth script, in characters four 
inches high and ten lines to a page. The 
borders are richly illuminated with floral 
designs, and the whole covered in gold bro- 
cade and Kalamkar wrap. For comparison, 
one of the smallest Korans, 1% by 1% 
inches, was placed beside it. 

Lonpon has thirteen morning newspapers, 
three of which are illustrated. In order of 
importance they are: The Times, started 
in 1785, its policy being conservative; 
Morning Post (1772), conservative; Daily 
Telegraph (1855), conservative -liberal ; 
Daily News (1846), liberal; Daily Chron- 
icle, (1856), a Lloyd-George paper; Daily 
Mail (1896), new conservative; Morning 
Advertiser (1794), organ of the brewers, 
etc.; Daily Express (1900), new conserva- 
tive; Westminster Gazette (1893), liberal; 
Daily Herald (1912), labor. The illustrated 
sheets are Daily Graphic (1890), Daily Mir- 
ror (1903), Daily Sketch (1910). There are 
four evening papers: The Standard (1827), 
conservative; News (1881), conservative; 
Star (1888), liberal, and Jewish Evening 
News (1914). In size these papers run from 
four to twenty pages, mostly sixteen. 


A RECENT strike in Dublin, which caused 
the stoppage of electric power, put the Free- 
man’s Journal in a bad hole, for without 
power it could not issue. Power was needed 
for a Hoe quadruple press, sixteen linecast- 
ing machines and light for the entire office. 
Brains, however, triumphed, and the diffi- 
culty was gotten over by the help of a 
small dynamo, a Ford motor car, an Austin 
lorry and a Thorneycroft lorry. The hitch- 
ing up of these motors to the machinery 
caused some trouble and thought, but was 
satisfactorily accomplished. In this manner 
the Freeman’s Journal, the Evening Tele- 
gram and Sport continued publication. 


GERMANY 


THE municipal trade school of Munich 
now includes offset printing in its courses. 

NOVEMBER 1, 1924, was the seventy-fifth 
anniversary of the introduction of postage 
stamps in the postal service of Bavaria. 
Their denominations were 1, 3 and 6 
kreuzer. 

ANOTHER reduction has been made in the 
price of news-print paper, which is now 
quoted at 30 gold marks per 100 kilos for 
roll paper, and 31 gold marks per 100 kilos 
for ream paper. 

THe Esperanto Triumfonta, hitherto 
published weekly at Horrem near Cologne, 
now appears twice a week. This would 
seem to show that the artificial language 
Esperanto is making headway. 

THE question of trade-union jurisdiction 
in the work of offset printing having come 
up before the Ninth International Printers’ 
Congress, recently held at Hamburg, after 
some discussion it was decided that neither 
book pressmen nor lithographic pressmen 
should have exclusive jurisdiction. 

One of the trade journals, in a review 
of typesetting machinery, lists inventors 
that concerned themselves with it. The 
count is as follows: American, 76; Ger- 
man, 29; French, 23; English, 21; Austrio- 
Hungarian, 14; Belgian, 4; Russian, 4; Ital- 
ian, 3; Swedish, 3; Norwegian, 2; Danish, 
1, and Spanish, 1 —a total of 181. 

DveE to its reaching us rather late, we 
have not had occasion to refer to an issue 
of the Zeitschrift des Deutschen Vereins 
fuer Buchwesen und Schrifttum, dated 
early in 1922. This was entirely devoted 
to ex libris, printers’ marks and engravers’ 
signatures. It is an extensive historical re- 
view of these subjects, generously illustrated 
with copies of notable ones. A_ biblio- 
graphic index is also added. The museum 
and headquarters of the society whose organ 
it is are located in Leipsic. 
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Tue oldest typographic trade journal car- 
ried the name, Der Buchdrucker, and was 
started in 1766 and appeared weekly at 
Leipsic. How long it existed is not re- 
corded. A copy of it is in possession of the 
Berlin Printers’ and Typefounders’ Society. 

OctToBeER 28 last was the twenty-fifth an- 
niversary of Ottmar Mergenthaler’s death. 
In commemoration of this event the Mer- 
genthaler Setzmaschinen-Fabrik in Berlin, 
which builds and sells the linotype in Ger- 
many, had a tablet placed on the house 
where he was born, in Hachtel near Mer- 
genheim. This contains the statement that 
he was born May 11, 1854. 

Ir you come across the term Dinorm it 
will help you to know that is a shortened 
form for Deutsche Industrie Normen 
(Standards of the German Industries) ; the 
German manufacturers, you know, are go- 
ing strongly for standardization. This ex- 
planation is a preface to making mention 
of a new type face called “Dinorm-Grotesk- 
Kursiv ” (Standard Gothic Italic), which 
is cut in all sizes from 6 to 72 point, and 
put on the market by the H. Berthold type- 
foundry at Berlin. It is a face of medium 
width and medium weight, and the feature 
that seems to stand out in it is that all 
edges are rounded. 


FRANCE 

NEarLy all the daily papers have raised 
their price from 15 to 20 centimes a copy, 
because of the increasing costs of paper 
and printing. 

GrorGces Prestat, president of the ad- 
ministrative council of the Figaro, a world- 
renowned publication, died recently at the 
age of eighty-five. 

Tue French Federation of Printers has 
purchased ground for a building to be used 
solely for its offices. The cost was 85,000 
francs. The erection of the building will 
require 400,000 francs. 

Stxce August the Ecole Estienne is a 
state instead of a municipal institution. 
This graphic school at Paris now welcomes 
foreign as well as French pupils. The tui- 
tion is placed at 800 francs a year, except 
for photogravure, the tuition charge for 
which is 1,000 francs. 

Tue syndical chamber of music engrav- 
ers has established a school of music print- 
ing at Montrouge, which is attended by 
about twenty pupils, who receive a salary 
while attending. A three-years’ course has 
been fixed upon as necessary to produce a 
competent workman at this art. 

Tue National Printing Office is now com- 
pletely installed in its new location in the 
rue de la Convention, Paris. In the center 
of the garden connected with it has been 
placed a statue of Gutenberg which was 
formerly in the Court of Honor of the old 
establishment in the rue Vieille-du-Temple. 

Tue Postal Department is advertising for 
bids for purchasing two hundred and forty 
tons of waste paper, consisting of postoffice 
orders, local bank notes, orders for pay- 
ment and other documents which were is- 
sued by the million during the war. The 
total of the canceled documents it wishes 
to get rid of by pulping is estimated to 
weigh over a thousand tons. 
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SWITZERLAND 

In THE last five years 410 newspapers 
and periodicals were started in this country, 
168 of which, however, could not maintain 
existence. The remainder, 242, represents 
15 per cent of the present Swiss periodicals. 

Tue Orell-Fiissli publishing house at 
Zurich, in connection with its journals, 
Wissen und Leben and Das Werk, is offer- 
ing prizes of 8,000 francs for best works 
of fiction, and 2,000 francs for artistic book 
production. 

Tue Basler Nachrichten, one of the most 
prominent papers of Switzerland, which 
used to appear twice daily, now appears 
with but one diurnal edition. Other papers 
in Berne and St. Gall have been compelled 
by poor business to do likewise. 

TueE Society of Natural Sciences has de- 
cided to print the works of Euler, a cele- 
brated mathematician of the eighteenth 
century. They will comprise seventy vol- 
umes of about six hundred pages each. It 
is estimated that the cost will be about one 
million francs. 

Ir 1s noted that the printing and publish- 
ing business has not for years been in such 
a critical condition as at present, due to 
the continued stagnation of trade since the 
war. Three causes aside from this are 
named: The rates of money exchange 
(Valuta), the contrivances by which many 
houses do their own “ printing,” and the 
economy practiced both by the municipali- 
ties and by the business world. 


RUSSIA 

From 1914 to 1918 the German language 
was rigorously tabooed in the schools of 
this country. But opinion has changed, and 
now German is the first foreign language 
permitted to be taught in the middle class 
and high schools. 

AN increase of printing and publishing in 
Russia is noted. According to statistics just 
issued by the Soviet State Printing Office 
at Moscow there was an increase of 50 per 
cent in the year ending May 15, 1924, over 
the production of the previous year. Up to 
May this year there were 116,000 different 
editions, which used about 500 million sheets 
of paper. The circulation of the newspapers 
in May totaled 2.500.000 copies daily, rep- 
resenting a 27 per cent increase in one year. 

POLAND 

AccorpING to late statistics, 810 period- 
icals are published in this country. Of these, 
33 are in the German language, 60 in Jew- 
ish-German, 34 in Ukranian, 8 in the dialect 
of White Russia, 7 in Russian, 2 in French, 
and 7 in various others. 

AUSTRIA 

One of the oldest printing trade schools, 
located in Vienna, this year attained its 
fiftieth anniversary, and the occasion was 
duly celebrated. 

YUCATAN 

A wixp plant called “ saexin ” and belong- 
ing to the order Malvaceae, is said to have 
given good results as a papermaking mate- 
rial. Some Frenchmen are interesting them- 
selves in it, and it is thought possible that 
a large new industry may result therefrom 
in Yucatan. 
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TURKEY 

A PROPOSITION before the congress at An- 
gora aims to introduce the Roman alpha- 
bet, to replace the Arabian. It is claimed 
that, despite the experiments made in trying 
to adapt the Arabian to the typewriter, it 
is impossible to keep up the work of writ- 
ing official documents, which have in later 
times increased materially in quantity. 

Tue establishment of a National Library 
is under way at Constantinople. So far 
there is a consolidation of four libraries 
in the building of the Theological Faculty. 
These are the book collections of Sultan 
Abdul Hamud and of the juristic, the nat- 
ural history and the theological branches 
of the faculty. Study is being made of the 
library systems of Europe, in order to de- 
velop the Turkish National Library. 

BOHEMIA 

A SUBSTANCE Which may be called horn 
paper is manufactured in this country. A 
rather soft cardboard is coated with a not 
too consistent casein solution, the sheets 
then being run between revolving steel 
cylinders heated at 80 to 100 degrees Centi- 
grade. This coating and rolling is repeated 
several times until the board has the re- 
quired similarity to horn. The sheets are 
then washed over with a phenol-resin solu 
tion, which saturates them. When dry the 
material can be cut and made into combs 
and buttons, dyed and polished. 


DENMARK 

Tue Royal Library at Copenhagen has 
been presented by Knut-Krin-Adan with a 
collection of 20,000 Chinese books, con- 
taining numerous rare works and old Bud- 
dhistic manuscripts, some dating back to 
the year 900. A cataloguing of this collec- 
tion will soon be undertaken. 


ITALY 

Tue Royal School of Typography at 
Turin reopened its classes on October 1, 
under the direction of Gianolio Dalmazzo. 
The government gives it assistance to the 
extent of 45,000 lira per annum. 

BELGIUM 

Aw Exposition of original Belgian engrav 
ings was opened on November 8 in the 
Musée du Livre at Brussels. The exposition 
closed December 2. 

CHINA 

Ir oNE can believe the Typo-Litho, pub- 
lished at Trieste, China is the paradise of 
books. The love of reading is there so 
great that in all the merchandise stores one 
can buy all the recently issued books. It 
is a curious thing that no second-hand book 
shop can be found — due to the fact that 
among the Chinese the reselling of a book 
is considered a profanation. 


NEW ZEALAND 

Tue Auckland Typographical Union has 
314 members. 

Recentty the Taranki Herald had its 
seventy-second anniversary. It is pub 
lished at New Plymouth. There are only 
two other newspapers in this state whic! 
have attained the same age —the Lyttelton 
Times, published at Christchurch, and the 
Otago Witness, a weekly published at Dunc 
din; both were first started in 1851. 
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By Epwarp N. TEALL 


Questions pertaining to proofreading are solicited and will be promptly answered in this department. 
Replies can not be made by mail. 


An Unfavorably Affecting Effect 


A Chicago correspondent asks: ‘“ Will you kindly inform 
ne as to whether or not ‘ affect’ is used correctly in the second 
sentence: ‘One small Oriental. with its marvelous blending of 
quiet colors, will give to your office a deserved appearance of 
uccess. It will have an affect on you, your customers, and 
your associates that will more than compensate for its small 
cost; ”” 

“ Effect’ is the word. To affect is to produce an effect. 
Such an error might affect customers adversely and produce 
an effect not desired by the advertiser. “Affect” is a noun, 
not a verb. “ Effect ” can be either. 


Why So Prim? 

Another friend writes: “‘ This and many other useful 
measures.’ Is that a good sentence? You can’t say ‘this 
measures,’ can you? How would you fix it? ” 

I wouldn’t fix it at all. I should think even a precisian 
would be satisfied to let the hearer or reader reconstruct men- 
tally: “This useful measure, and many other useful meas- 
ures.” A really careful writer would be likely to say “ This 
useful measure, and many others,” but the expression (it isn’t 
a sentence), as given by our friend, is perfectly good working 
English. It simply shows a confidence in the pronoun which 
seems to be well justified. 


Punctuating the Clock 

On September 13 the president of a western publishing 
uouse wrote me: ‘“ Why the colon between hours and min- 
utes? Is not minutes a decimal of hours the same as cents a 
decimal of dollars? A minute is 60 tenths. By what possible 
rule can we use the colon?” On September 15 he wrote again: 

“Realizing that the language I used in the paragraph 
about the use of the colon between hours and minutes would 
be severely criticized, I thought best to revise it, else the 
criticisms would detract from the idea I wished to convey. 

“Why the colon between hours and minutes? Divide 60 
minutes by 10 and you have .06. Divide 100 cents by 10 
and you have .10. Are they not both decimals? Then why 
not use the decimal point? I do not know of any rule whereby 
the colon may be used.” 

All we have to say is: Gosh! 

An Ohio friend sends this note of interrogation: “In des- 
ignating time should it be written ‘ 10.30,’ meaning half after 
ten, or ‘10:30’? Our proofreader insists on the colon being 
used, while our printer insists that the period is correct.” 

Mr. De Vinne expressed himself in favor of the period, 
and used it in his own books. He not only recognized the 
colon in this use, however, but said that it is “ universally ” 
employed. The manual of the University of Chicago Press 
declares for the colon, and so do Orcutt and Summey in their 
books. Probably those who dislike the period in this position 
base their objection upon the decimal appearance thus given. 
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In Behalf of Good English 


Henry Seidel Canby, editor of the Saturday Review of 
Literature, uses good English in preaching respect for good 
English. The Proofroom audience may enjoy these remarks 
of his, and we do not apologize for the length of the lift: 

“There is no finer instrument than the English language, 
none capable of a greater range of perfect expression. It can 
be made sweet or vigorous, connotative or precise. It is 
entirely responsive to the mind that plays upon it. 

“Grammar is the mechanics of this expressiveness, and 
rhetoric its design. When made into treatises and applied like 
an automatic player to a baby grand, they can teach any 
literate person to patter correct English, with emphasis not 
misplaced and unity not violated and coherence enough to 
read by. Yet reviewers are always complaining that their vic- 
tims are ungrammatical. What they too often mean is that 
the grammar, or more usually the rhetoric, is not according to 
arbitrary rule —infinitives are split, prepositions slid to sen- 
tence ends, conjunctions open paragraphs. Many such rules 
were invented by nineteenth century purists who believed that 
language was no living organism but a machine that could be 
improved by logic and reformed by decree. The late Pro- 
fessor Lounsbury, battling almost alone against the pedants, 
proved that many a schoolmarm’s rule was foreign to the his- 
tory and the genius of the language, yet men who read their 
English Bible and their English Shakespeare, and know by 
heart the words of Lincoln, continue to repeat, as authorita- 
tive, restrictions invented by schoolmen whose minds could 
not flow with the tongue. 

“Good grammar according to undisputed usage, and 
rhetoric correct if not excellent, are as common as phonograph 
records, and much the same in nature. They can be hired at 
no more cost than a commercial stenographer, and for the 
same reason — the training that produces them is mechanical. 
Even the use of shall and will, of who and whom, and the sub- 
junctive can be rammed into a thick skull by percussion meth- 
ods in less time than it takes to teach cube root or a French 
irregular verb. Good grammar is cheap; a correct arrange- 
ment of words not costly. 

“ But good writing is dear and an excellent use of this 
marvelous English is difficult. Grammar alone will never make 
English sweet upon the tongue, and when Chaucer wrote of 
Petrarch who filled all Italy with ‘ rhetorike sweete’ he did not 
mean the rhetoric which lets a sentence run but will never 
help it to mount. There must be that absolute precision in 
words which touches the wrong note never, and of the multi- 
tude of sounds chooses one and that the best. The approxi- 
mately correct, and entirely colorless, English of so much 
modern writing reveals, on careful listening, too many blurred 
notes. It is clear but not lucid. The language has been made 
to yield not half of its expressiveness, and a cunning mind 
could annotate phrase after phrase with words that would 
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subtly unlock the thought. Or the ideas may be sticky with 
adjectives that overqualify while the sentences jerk from 
worn metaphor to lazy simile. An ingenious story teller like 
O. Henry is such a sloven in words that his fame is already 
tainted by his own carelessness. He must live by his plots, 
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not his style, and may gain that dubious immortality of the 
lesser Italians whose stories were borrowed by writers that 
could make them immortal. A great artist, Kipling, strains his 
noble language into eccentricity, and must lighten his ballast 
before he sets sail among the classics.” 


Are Hyphens Helpful? 


By Epwarp N. TEALL 


StEXT in order, in our serial consideration 
keys of questions of style in the print shop, is 
|<) the matter of compounding. As a trouble 

maker it is unrivaled. Compositors, proof- 

readers and editors quarrel over it. The 

hyphen turns a peaceful mind into a tangle 

of distressful doubts. It has been known 
£YYs to come within an ace of wrecking a friend- 
ship. Harmless in appearance, it has a wicked bite. The 
trouble with it is its lack of principle. It would rather kick 
up its heels in the open field than trot in harness. It refuses 
to submit to rule. It is the cussedest of all the points used to 
make written or printed words do their work. Even those who 
scorn it most are unable to get along without it, and those who 
most admire it and profess completest understanding of its 
eccentricities are frequently baffled by the tricks it plays. It 
laughs at consistency, defies the rulemaker, and delights in 
tripping up its friends. It is a regular Hohenzollern of a mark. 

Into the midst of my perplexed musings where to begin this 
paper on compounding, which way to travel and how to know 
when I might have got anywhere, there came, welcome as 
sunshine after rain, this query from H. S. P., of Winnipeg: 
“ Will you kindly answer the following questions in regard to 
hyphenated words, ending -ly, in expressions such as ‘ closely- 
fitting inner bodice,’ ‘ minutely-traced ramifications,’ ‘ clearly- 
expressed definitions,’ ‘ broadly-distinguished meanings’? Is 
it correct to use the hyphen, or is it a matter of opinion and 
style of an office? ” 

Let’s go in head first; or do you like head-first better? 
The examples given in H. S. P.’s letter are all alike —an 
adjective with an adverb hitched up to it. A closely fitting 
bodice is a bodice fitting closely. Ramifications traced minutely 
are minutely traced ramifications. The hyphen has no right 
to a place unless it does something. In all these examples it 
does nothing at all. 

Compounding is putting two words together so that in effect 
a new word is created. A grand father would be one thing, 
a grandfather another. Not all black birds are blackbirds. 
A man of war might fight on land or aboard a man-of-war. 
The fact that the hyphen is sometimes used where it can be 
nothing but lumber leads some hasty minds to c:..clude that 
the hyphen is a thing of no worth, but it is sometimes so 
obviously indispensable in establishing clearly the sense of 
words written or in type that it would be nonsensical to with- 
hold recognition of its right to studious attention. 

The first rule set down by my father, F. Horace Teall, in 
his endeavor to formulate the principles of guidance, was to 
the effect that two nouns used together in such a way that the 
first is not a modifier of the second properly form a compound. 
A ship that carries a light is a light-ship, whether it is a light 
ship or a heavy one. This example illustrates one source of 
difficulty, the similarity in form of words quite dissimilar in 
meaning. “Light” is an adjective, and “light” is a noun. 
In almost all these compounds the new relation of the words 
is indicated by the shifting of the accent to the first mem- 
ber in pronouncing: “ egg-cup,” “ flea-bite,” “ lamp-post,” 





““mince-meat,” “ school-ship,” “ slate-color.” Many such com- 
pounds are so closely knit into one new word that even the 
hyphen is not a tight enough link, and the words are run in: 
“almshouse,” “baseball,” “bathtub,” “beefsteak,” “birthday.” 

Another rule by the same author is: ‘“ Two or more words 
in arbitrary construction, or in such connection that they might 
be misunderstood as separate words, properly form a com- 
pound.” But the author says: ‘‘ When words are in proper 
syntactic association they should not be compounded.” It is 
hard to see just what difference there is between “ newly 
married couple,” which Mr. Teall wrote, and “a well-known 
man,” which he also stood for. I, for my part, can not see 
what difference there may be between ‘“‘a man well known’ 
and “a well-known man.” In each expression we have a 
straight-out case of adjective and adverb. There may be a 
principle working here that professional grammarians can per- 
ceive, define and observe. It is too subtle for most of us — 
and if the subject of compounding needs anything, it needs 
to be simplified rather than refined too far. I think my father 
compromised with principle when he acknowledged that “ com- 
pounding like that in the attributive ‘ well-known’ may be 
carried to the extent of joining a number of words, as in ‘a 
never-to-be-forgotten occurrence,’ but it is better to avoid 
such expressions.” Why avoid them, if they are logical? 

The point, as I see it, is this: that the makers of severely 
logical rules are all the time surrendering in extreme cases. 
and the justification offered for the surrender is that the aban- 
doned forms are clumsy, that the hyphenization is not abso- 
lutely necessary for the sake of clearness, or something like 
that. And so there comes up the question, how far must we 
go in trying to conform to expressed and defined principles. 
and how far can we go toward making clearness, intelligibility 
and freedom from ambiguity the standard? 

Mr. De Vinne wrote brightly and helpfully on these mat- 
ters — and always with the printer’s interest in them in the 
foreground of his mental landscape. ‘‘ In compound words,” 
he said, “editors and proofreaders find opportunity for the 
exercise of nice critical ability in the making of alterations 
which they assert are for the sake of consistency, but it is diffi- 
cult for any one who is not a professional lexicographer to be 
minutely exact in following all the compoundings of any dic- 
tionary.” More extensively now than in the “ good old days,” 
proofreaders often work an attempt to solve by analogy prob- 
lems whose only solution really is in direct reference to the 
dictionary. The dictionary decisions frequently fail to fit the 
analogy the proofreader works out for his own guidance. Some 
factor hidden from the proofreader’s view has caused the dic- 
tionary maker to adopt a seeming inconsistency. And even 
when the proofreader works with the dictionary open before 
him, and makes the work fit the authority selected as the 
standard, the author, not consulting the chosen arbiter in the 
same faithful way, makes changes that disturb the equi- 
librium so painfully attained by the “ corrector of the press.” 
And, as Mr. De Vinne remarked, “the author is the onl; 
authority beyond appeal in the printing-house for the spellins 
and division of words.” 
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When an author gives instructions to disregard his own 
more or less irregular and inconsistent spellings, divisions and 
compoundings, and to follow the authority of a specified dic- 
tionary, what happens? Either an editor goes through the 
copy and marks it for the compositor’s guidance, or the com- 
positor is expected to determine the spellings and compound- 
ings, subject to the proofreader’s revision. Both ways are 
expensive. There are two ways out: Let authors make them- 
selves the responsible arbiters — or let the work go haphazard. 
The latter method is the one now commonly favored. It is 
a simple fact that most of the folks who write professionally 
nowadays know little — and seemingly care rather less — for 
the niceties of grammar, spelling, compounding and puactua- 
tion. Possibly our system of public education is somewhat at 
fault. That speculation opens too wide a field for present 
exploration. 

If Carlyle had had occasion to write about some one 
“ drinking in deep, fumy drafts of tobacco smoke,” I imagine 
he would have made it “ drinking-in.” But how could any 
person of intelligence fail to know that the sense is that some 
one was drinking the smoke drafts in, not drinking in them? 
[he meaning is absolutely clear and unmistakable without 
he hyphen’s help. Then— why the hyphen? With Carlyle, 
he superabundance of capitals and hyphens was an affecta- 
ion, the result of scholarship in German. 

There is a natural process of amalgamation of words to 
make new words. As Mr. De Vinne noted, the words 
“railroad” and “ steamboat ” were once written as two words 
each. The rail road was quite distinctly a road made of rails, 
the steam boat a boat that was propelled by the power of 
steam. Now we write “railroad” because we have the idea 
of it in our minds without any regard for its method of con- 
struction or operation. We write ‘“ steamboat ” because we 
think of a boat run by steam as naturally and easily as we 
think of a horse as one thing, a baseball bat as another. 

To get down to the bottom fact of the whole matter, a 
very good guide in the study of compounding is found in the 
pronunciation. When two word units are run in together in 
speaking, they are very apt to be in need of compounding in 
print. We pronounce “railroad” as though it not only were 
now but always had been a single complete natural unit, and 
its two components were mere syllables. In New York you 
hear “ Broadway,” not “ Broadway.” Most folks, meeting the 
name “Cornhill” in print, would read it aloud “ Cornhill.” 
In Boston, however, they call it “Corn Hill,” although they 
write it as one word. 

Mr. Ball (“Constructive English”) gives another test, 
in the ability of united words to stand side by side without the 
prop given by a hyphen. In “ tax collector,” “ life preserver,” 
“high school” and “hymn book” there is no change of 
meaning. He says we may write “drawing paper” but not 
“drawing room.” Connected with “ paper,’ however, does 
not “drawing” undergo a real change of meaning? “Drawing,” 
standing alone, is active; it suggests something or some one 
that draws. Hitched with “paper,” its sense is passive; the 
paper is for use in drawing, it is drawn on. Why does he write 
“son-in-law” that way, with hyphens? Are not the words 
used in their strict, literal value? Is not a son-in-law a son 
in law? 

This steady-going and helpful writer would have us write 
“proof reader” and “commander in chief,” but says that 
“when the phrases are in the possessive case the hyphen 
sometimes adds clearness,” and O. K.’s “proof-readers’ marks” 
and ‘“ the commander-in-chief’s headquarters.” If the hyphens 
are to be used in the possessive case, had they not better be 
used in other cases as well, so that the words have one simple 
form (as to compounding) to be borne in mind? 

After all, the writer of these articles prefers the decision 
of Webster’s, to let the use of the hyphen be governed princi- 
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pally by the test of clearness. If the meaning, without the 
hyphen, might be missed by a reader of average intelligence, 
but with the hyphen is quite unmistakable — then, say I, by 
all means use the hyphen. Do not over-use it — and do not 
let prejudice against it deprive you of its real helpfulness. 

In respect to hyphenization, office rules should express a 
dictionary preference. Aside from that, any printer who wants 
to give his workers a few simple rules may start with these: 

Use the hyphen freely (or sparingly). 

Do not let any rule for or against its use destroy or obscure 
the sense of what you put into type or pass on proofs. But be 
sure that you admit or exclude the hyphen on grounds of truly 
intelligent, not querulous or captious criticism. Do not be 
swayed by the fake force of a quibble. 

Use the hyphen to set off prefixes or suffixes like those in 
ex-President, passer-by. 

Do not use the hyphen in “ today ” and “ tomorrow.” 

Do not use the hyphen in compound adjectives unless there 
is danger of ambiguity. ‘“‘ Deep blue sea” is all right; it can 
be misread for “deep, blue sea” only by careless readers. 
Use the hyphen in cases where, for example, it might not other- 
wise be clear whether you meant “two dollar-bills” or 
“ two-dollar bills.” 

Choose between hyphen and 
“ codperate.” 

Do not use the hyphen where an adverb modifies an adjec- 
tive, as in “a well built house,” “a never ending day.” 

Use the hyphen in numbers like “ thirty-two,” “ 
nine.” 

Use it (or don’t use it) in fractions like “ seven-eighths ” 
(or “seven eighths ’’). 

Have respect, but not fear, for the hyphen. 


dieresis in words like 


ninety- 
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““When a Feller Needs a Friend” — The Dirty Proof 
Cartoon by John T. Nolf, Printer-Artist. 
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The Modern Press Serves Many Purposes 


By Cuartes W. GEIGER 


NE of the most modern plants on the 
It Pacific Coast is that at Antioch, Califor- 
USS) nia, operated by The Paraffine Companies, 
) 


Incorporated, for the manufacture and 
printing of cartons and boxes of various 
kinds. Many labor-saving devices are in 
use, among them two especially designed 
machines for manufacturing egg boxes, 
which make it possible for four girls to do the work formerly 
done by twenty-eight. Of special interest is an automatic two- 
color press which takes stock from a roll and prints, cuts and 




















ie 
Special Egg Box Machines 
With these machines four girls can do the work formerly requiring twenty-eight. 





creases it, the handling of the stock facilitated by a chain 
hoist installed for that purpose. Other equipment consists of 
one Miehle two-color press, one Huber press, one Sheridan and 
one Oswego cutting machine. Each cutting machine is driven 
by an individual electric motor. 

This plant carries in stock a uniform line of high-grade 
staples and specialties, and continually adds new items. The 
striped-color effects which have been added are worth special 





Machine for Making Egg-Case Fillers 


The trade-mark is printed on the filler by means of a die attached 
to the draw roll. 


mention because of their distinctive and neat appearance. 
These effects are produced by the various cylinders on a spe- 
cial printing machine. 

Large quantities of cartons for packing dried fruit, such as 
raisins and figs, are manufactured and printed here. These 
include the five and ten cent sellers, the display boxes holding 
twelve to twenty-four packages, and the fiber shipping cases 
generally holding six of the twenty-four package display boxes 
or twelve of the twelve-package boxes. Many small cases for 
individual shippers contain twelve or twenty-four cartons for 
parcel post shipment. A unique job was the printing of a large 
number of raisin cartons in Chinese for use in China. One of 





these cartons is here illustrated. The use of cartons has jus- 
tified itself along economic lines, especially in the packing of 
dried fruit and other foods. 
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Die-Cut Raisin Carton for Chinese Market 


An account of the manufacture of the solid fiber shipping 
cases may prove of interest, as these cases are constantly 
increasing in popularity. 

All heavy lifting is eliminated by an electrically operated 
chain hoist traveling on an overhead track which delivers the 
rolls of paper to the solid fiber board machine. This machine 
turns out three and four ply fiber board exclusively, and is 
fitted with eight shaft bearings to provide against shut-downs 
for changing rolls. The fiber board, cut to the proper size for 





Printing Egg Cartons 
Automatic two-color roll-feed press, which prints, cuts and creases egg cartons. 


the container, is delivered from the machine three sheets at a 
time. Only four men are required to operate the machine, 
which is driven by an overhead motor controlled by the 
machine operator. As the sheets of fiber board are received 
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from the board machine, one thousand sheets at a time are 
piled on a platform, and the platform picked up by a lift truck 
and taken to the printing press, where the customers’ brands 
are printed. The printing is done on two two-color cylinder 
presses. 

A special conveyor delivers the sheets directly from the 
printing machine to the two-way scoring machine. The 
smaller runs are handled by two hand scoring machines and 
one rotary scoring machine. There are three slotting machines, 
one of them a 100-inch Knowlton, and six Monitor wire stitch- 
ers. All machines are so located that all unnecessary handling 
of stock is avoided. The finished product is sent from the 
second floor direct to the railroad cars or motor trucks by 
neans of four chutes. 


Machine for Pasting Fiber Boards 


Although boxes manufactured and printed at this plant 
are generally shipped flat, the company is prepared to set up 
boxes either by wire stitching or gluing. Fancy die-cutting and 
embossing for the printing trade are also done. The equipment 
for this work is housed in a special room away from the main 
plant, where a corps of expert diemakers are employed to make 
difficult dies at a minimum cost to the customer. 

The Paraffine Companies, Incorporated, was the first firm 
in America to trade-mark egg-case fillers, which it manufac- 
tures in great quantities in the Antioch plant. The trade-mark 
is printed on the filler by means of a die attached to the draw 
roll of the machine manufacturing the fillers. The egg-case 
filler department is fitted with two machines, each capable of 
turning out 225 cases of 6 by 6 fillers a day. These machines 
run continuously, day and night. 

In its Oakland plant the company manufactures a floor 
covering made over saturated felt, known as Pabcolin. The 
saturated felt is coated first with a compound of seal in the 


Two-color Press for Printing on Fiber Boards 


asphaltum, and is then printed with different colored inks in 
many patterns. Rolls of saturated felt, 91 feet long by 6 or 
8 feet wide, are coated on both sides to make the felt abso- 
lutely waterproof and to give it more body. The back is coated 
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first. As the coating is applied, the felt is pulled from the 
coating machine into racks, where it is heated and allowed to 
dry or bake over night. The next day a coat for the facing 
is applied in the same way and baked over night. After both 
sides are coated and dried, the Pabcolin is rolled and taken 


Stitching Fiber Board Boxes 
to the printers. Pabcolin is printed on the machine shown in 
the illustration, the largest of its kind west of Chicago. This 
machine has ten blocks, so that ten different colors may be 
used, if desired. It moves in such a way that several blocks 
with different colored inks may print in the same place. 
Here, as in the coating room, racks are connected with the 
machine. As the Pabcolin is printed, it is taken from the 
machine into the drying racks, where it is allowed to bake for 
six days, subjected to a temperature of 130 to 135 degrees F. 
It is then rolled and sent to the inspection room, where it is 
inspected, measured, rolled, wrapped and labeled. It is kept 


in a warm temperature for thirty days to dry the colors. 

The Paraffine Companies, Incorporated, also makes Pab- 
colin rugs which are printed by hand. Two men work together 
at a table. 


The patterns are cut in blocks 18 inches square, 





Machine for Printing Pabcolin Floor Covering 


a different block for each color. Each color of paint is spread 
on a separate pad. The men apply the block to the paint pad 
and press it quickly onto the rug, and beautiful designs, rich 
in color, grow under their hands. Several rugs are printed on 
each roll, put into racks and allowed to bake. 


THE INEVITABLE LAW 


The thing for every man to determine is in what class he 
shall fall and how the community shall rate him. For the man 
who loves his work there will be ever work, for none can love 
his work and do it ill; for him whose daily companions are 
dissatisfaction and indifference there will be short shrift and 
a swift reckoning. Let us, then, do whatever comes to our 
hand to the limit of our powers; to each task give the best we 
have of intelligence and skill. The world has no use, and 
assuredly will make no place, for the shirker, the pretender, 
the bluffer or the incompetent Edward DeWitt Taylor. 
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The Milwaukee “Journal” in New Home 


\s.N the many modern newspaper plants com- 
k¥3 pleted in the last few months, improved 
%) working conditions and the efficiency of 
mechanical departments have been placed 
in the foreground. Special shop arrange- 
ments to make the mechanical processes 
more simple and efficient, and even scien- 
tific lighting and ventilation, have been 
parts of the program for better working conditions. From the 
standpoint of the printer, the operator and the pressman, the 
mechanical departments of the Milwaukee Journal’s new plant 
will be unexcelled by any plant in the world in sanitation and 
pleasant, healthful working conditions. Many thousands of 
dollars have been spent to insure fresh air, good light, conve- 
nient arrangements and comfortable quarters for employees. 

The Journal building is a five-story stone and concrete 
structure, one-half a block square, and contains 165,000 square 
feet of floor space. It is said to be the largest building in the 
Northwest occupied entirely by a newspaper. Three venti- 
lating systems wash, heat and force the air into every part of 
the building. Complete change of air is made every three 
minutes. Shower baths and smoking rooms for the mechanical 
departments, lounging rooms for all employees, a cafeteria and 
first-aid hospital are a few of the modern appointments. Cali- 
fornia redwood flooring in the mechanical divisions, and sound 
insulation in the pressroom are other features. 

The composing room, located on the top floor, is 81 by 88 
feet. There is not a single pillar in the room to obstruct or 
hinder the movements of machinery or material, or interfere 
with the lighting arrangements. It contains the latest model 
linotypes, monotypes for the non-distributive type system that 
is employed, a proof table designed by Journal employees, and 
general composing-room furniture of latest designs. The build- 
ing is bounded by two streets and two wide alleys, which pro- 











The New “ Journal”’ Building 


The largest building in the West entirely devoted to newspaper 
making. Contains 100,000 square feet of floor space. 


vide an abundance of daylight. The “saw tooth” glass roof 
permits the entrance of “north” daylight, without glare, to 
the composing room, to all machinery and typesetting equip- 
ment. Artificial lighting throughout the plant is planned scien- 
tifically, so that shadows are entirely eliminated from all 
working space. 

Separated from the composing room by a ventilating cur- 
tain or drop hanging from the ceiling to within seven feet of 
the floor, is the stereotyping department. The curtain not only 
keeps fumes out of the composing room, but also serves as a 
draft, aiding the ventilating fans in carrying fumes out of the 
stereotyping division. 

The commercial shop is also on the fifth floor. It has prac- 
tically all the advantages of the newspaper composing room 
in the way of sanitation, lighting and efficiency. 


Another outstanding example of improved working condi- 
tions is the Journal’s pressroom, which is the show-place of 
the institution. The presses are on the first floor, which is 
raised three feet above the street level. Each press is built 
on a foundation entirely separate from the building founda- 
tion in order to eliminate the usual press vibrations. The roon 
extends two stories in height, is flanked by a series of window: 





The Show Place of the New Building 
From the street passersby can see the entire press in operation — a 
straight line twelve-unit press, 115 feet long, with a capacity of 
144,000 thirty-two-page papers an hour. 


extending from the sidewalk to the ceiling, so that it is as light 
and airy as any other section of the building. This elevation 
of the pressroom and the high windows make possible a day- 
light reel room below the presses, visible from the street. 

The full capacity pressroom equipment will consist of 
nine octuple presses, thirty-six units in all, together with two 
twelve-cylinder color presses. The present equipment assures 
the printing of 144,000 thirty-two-page papers an hour. 

All space on the first floor, exclusive of the pressroom and 
lobbies, will be occupied by the Journal Tour Club rest rooms 
for men and women, information and service counters, public 
telephone booths, a telegraph office and postal stations. The 
second floor contains an employees’ lounge, conference rooms. 
the mail room and newsboys’ room. The general business 
offices, including all branches of the administration, circula- 
tion, advertising and accounting departments, are on the third 
floor. On the fourth floor are the editorial department and 
offices, an employees’ cafeteria accommodating two hundred 
people at one time, the plant laundry, and a completely 
equipped first-aid station. The composing room, art and 
engraving departments, the stereotyping department and an 
auditorium seating four hundred people, are on the fifth floor. 

The Journal was founded in 1882 by Lucius W. Nieman, 
and under his ownership was developed into the largest daily 
newspaper in the state. Mr. Nieman is still owner and editor, 
Harry J. Grant is publisher and vice-president of the com- 
pany. John Keating, a member of Milwaukee Typographical 
Union, is mechanical superintendent, and Fred V. Smith fore- 
man of the composing room. 

On a cold day paper in a heated bindery is subjected to a 
very severe strain. Flexibility in paper is largely a question 
of moisture. The process of heating cold air dries out the 
moisture, and as the atmosphere has not its normal quota o! 
moisture it drains it from the paper. This leaves the paper 
so dry and brittle that it is a difficult matter to get a smoot! 
fold. Opening pet cocks in steam radiators, sprinkling th: 
floor, and keeping open pans of water in the room will help ‘' 
some extent and make folding easier—T7he Warren Month) 
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Tie assistance of pressmen is desired in the solution of the problems of the pressroom in an endeavor to reduce the various processes to an exact science. 
Replies to inquiries will be made by mail only when accompanied by stamped self-addressed envelope. 





Powdered Resin for Imitation Steel-Die Printing 
An Arkansas printer submits a sample of the powdered 
resin used in imitating steel-die embossing and asks what is 
its common or drug-store name. 

Answer.—This is one of the numerous varieties of copal 
or Kauri gum resin on the market. For the same purpose one 
could use gum dammar or mastic, or even common window- 
glass rosin, or mixtures of two or more of them. 


Electric Heaters on Pony Presses 

A Wisconsin printer asks if it is practicable and worth 
while to put an electric heater on a pony press for jobs on 
coated paper. There is no gas in the town. 

Answer.— An electric heater is a good investment, as it 
dissipates static electricity, hastens the setting and drying of 
ink and eliminates slip-sheeting if a high-grade halftone ink is 
used on coated paper. The heater may be had for either fly 
or printed-side-up delivery and for all makes of presses. 


Fade-Away Effects 


A West Virginia printer asks how to get the fade-away 
effect on edges of an electro of a vignette halftone. 

Answer.— Proceed as in making ready a vignette halftone. 
Then if the fade-away effect is not attained engravers’ lining 
tools may be used on the coarse edges. Liners may be obtained 
of concerns which supply photoengravers or from wholesale 
jewelers. Another way to get rid of coarse edges of an electro 
is to use a frisket on the grippers. After the job has been made 
ready attach a frisket of the thinnest hard bond paper to the 
grippers. Pull an impression on the frisket and cut out of it 
a hole bounded by the rough edges, which, printing on the 
frisket, will be masked from the sheet printed on. 


Asks for Criticism and Advice 

A Vermont pressman submits an eight-page halftone form 
made ready in three hours. Seven thousand impressions were 
made in six hours, the backing-up done the same day first side 
was run, without slip sheets. The correspondent had trouble 
trying to print white over black and red on a cockle surface 
hard colored cover paper. He added wax compound to the 
white to make it take on the crystallized black, which it did 
for two thousand impressions, when it failed to take and mot- 
tled, and neither heavy varnish nor waterglass would make 
it take. 

Answer.—When we consider the time the halftone job was 
in the pressroom it is an entirely creditable piece of work. 
A very slight offset is noticeable in spots, but this might be 
expected under the conditions stated. When the wax com- 
pound lost its effect the press should have been washed up, 
a new batch of ink warmed and doped with wax, and the run 
could have been successfully completed. A better way to 
print the cover would be two impressions in cover white, to 
be followed by cover red and cover black in the order named. 


By EvuGENE St. JOHN 





Embossing Foil After Blind Printing 


A Kentucky printer asks for advice on best material to 
use in embossing foil after blind-printing it. A deep emboss- 
ment is not wanted, and the surface of the foil must not be 
mashed or made shiny around the embossment. 

Answer.—To meet the requirements in this case we recom- 
mend automatic repressed felt blanket for the male die or 
force, and a shallow female die. Deep dies are suited only to 
tough, long-fibered paper and the like. Start with unusually 
light impression for embossing and gradually increase the 
squeeze until the force embosses moderately. The blind print- 
ing might have been omitted where the form is embossed, as 
it is unnecessary. 


Impression Shows Through Sheet 

An Ohio printer submits a sheet of ledger printed on both 
sides. The impression is slightly noticeable on the reverse of 
the sheet, and the correspondent asks whether the ink is at 
fault. 

Answer.—The ink is not causing the impression to show 
through. There is a little ink offset from the next sheet which 
catches the attention of the eye and holds it; otherwise the 
lack of opacity of the ledger sheet would not be noticed. The 
background has a bearing. On a mahogany-colored desk the 
translucency of the sheet would not be noticed, but would 
be on a sheet of white or buff paper. If the customer wants 
a sheet more nearly opaque he will have to use heavier and 
costlier ledger than the sheet submitted. 


Slur on Rule Borders on Platen Press 

An Iowa printer asks us to name the causes and suggest 
the remedy for slur on rule borders of form on platen press. 

Answer—The causes are uneven pressure on the rules, 
packing not flat, platen not parallel to bed, wavy or curly 
paper, and air getting between the paper printed and the draw- 
sheet. More rarely slur is caused by worn parts of the press. 
The sample submitted shows careful makeready and here the 
slur has been caused by air between the impression of the 
separated units of the form and the drawsheet. Cut corks 
placed close to the spots that slur will prevent it. The corks 
may be secured to cardboard fastened to grippers or to strings 
running from gripper bar up alongside the grippers to another 
string stretched from one gripper to the other. To prevent 
slur at lower guide edge, corks are secured to fenders between 
the two lower guides. The grippers should clear the sheet 
printed. 

Some pressmen when handling this sort of form on a platen 
press use no packing except one sheet of photoengravers’ thin- 
nest zinc, which having been rolled, ground and polished is 
about the nearest thing to a flat packing obtainable. Over the 
sheet of zinc a smooth, oiled manila drawsheet is clamped 
beneath the bales. Nothing else is used as packing and all 
the makeready is with underlays, readily done on platen presses. 
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Four-Color Work on Deckle-Edge to Grippers 


An Indiana printer writes: “ What would you consider 
the best method of running a deckle-edged paper on a cylinder 
press where it is absolutely necessary for the deckle to be on 
the gripper edge? This is to be a four-color job which will 
require a very close register.” 

Answer.— Clamp a lift at a time under paper-cutting 
machine clamp with deckle edge overhanging front edge of 
cutter table. Holding this edge of paper tight, take a coarse 
file or rasp and make two smooth streaks for the two guides 
at gripper edge. This will enable you to keep register, and 
the smooth spots will not be noticeable in the completed job. 
A pair of clamps come in handy to hold the sheets together 
while filing the smooth streaks for guides. Clamps are used 
in garages, etc. 


Superposing Black on Red on Bond Paper 

An Iowa printer submits an impression of black over red 
on bond paper; both plates are nearly solid except for words 
and a bust etched out of the black to allow the red to show. 
The small letters etched out of the black tend to fill, and the 
black has not taken as it should on the red. The printer asks 
for suggestions. 

Answer.—The red has crystallized. A gum compound 
added to the black would have made it take. Japan drier 
alone was added. With “jap” drier in this case some 00 
varnish should have been added to counteract the tendency of 
the ink to stick the sheets together in the pile. The easiest 
way to run such jobs is to print a high-grade halftone black 
first and overprint with transparent red of the same sort and 
quality. Process and halftone inks are safer to use for over- 
printing than ordinary job inks are. 


Working on a Narrow Margin 

A Massachusetts pressman has cut several thousand sheets 
of dull-finish coated paper 254 by 4% inches, on which he 
wants to print a pica border bleeding off on the four edges 
and paneling a halftone in the center of the sheet, 214 by 314 
inches. He plans to feed the longer dimension to the gages 
in order to get the grippers on the two narrow ends of the 
sheet. He finds the sheets vary a lead or two across the 
narrow way, and he wants to know how he can save the stock 
and still have a pica border around the halftone in the center. 

Answer.— If the sheets must be exactly 254 by 41% inches 
the only thing to do is to cut another lot of stock (with more 
margin). As the size of the stock may not be limited, we 
suggest that the job be printed as planned and then given a 
uniform border all around by careful cutting. Of course, it 
will not be possible to have a pica border after bleeding, but 
this is of no importance, as a nonpareil border would be better 
around such a small cut. The alternative is to maintain the 
pica border by printing inside the edges of the halftone print, 
which are of such a character as to allow this, especially since 
the border is in gold bronze. 

The press gage edges of the sheet must be used in the first 
two cuts on the paper-cutting machine when bleeding. In 
order to keep the variation caused in cutting at the minimum, 
no more than one hundred sheets should be trimmed in one 
cut, and these one hundred sheets should be placed between 
two thicknesses of strawboard. Protected above and below 
by the strawboard, the variation in the paper will not be 
noticeable. 

A job like this should not be worked with such scant mar- 
gins. Before cutting stock it is well to visualize each step in 
the production of a job of printing. This really is within the 
province of management, and management is more important 
than all else in production. If we were asked to state in one 
word what is wrong with the printing business, the answer 
would be mismanagement. 
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Various Questions 

A New York reader asks: ‘(1) What are the best com- 
pounds to give inks a very sharp gloss and shine on white book 
paper, etc.? (2) What is the average number of impressions 
an hour on newspaper rotary presses? (3) What is considered 
the highest grade of commercial printing, embossing or offset?” 

Answer.—(1) Gloss paste or gloss varnish. Consult the 
inkmaker for your special requirement, letting him know con- 
ditions. This is an excellent habit to form, because the ink- 
maker knows inks as no one else does. (2) A definite answer 
can not be given because the speed varies with different makes 
of presses and in different pressrooms. Some by multiplica- 
tion of units can get large output at moderate speed, not at all! 
taxing the press; others not so well equipped must run faster. 
(3) Neither embossing nor offset is commercial printing in the 
true sense. Offset is lithography, and embossing may be used 
to give a finishing touch to either letterpress printing or offset 


Bordering a Halftone Print in Gold 

A Massachusetts pressman submits a sketch of a job con- 
sisting of a doubletone halftone print to be bordered with gold 
and asks which would be the best way to do the bordering; 
by printing in gold ink, by printing in size and bronzing, or by 
painting the border in gold. 

Answer.— Either printing in gold ink in one of several ways 
or bronzing is preferable to painting the border. It is not 
difficult to paint the edges in gold. A ream or more may be 
secured in a tableting press and the edges painted as one might 
pad, but painting a border in gold between the print of the 
halftone and the edge of the sheet is an entirely different prop- 
osition. The sheets would have to be fanned out with utmost 
care and very carefully painted on one side. After allowing 
time to dry, repeat the operation on the three other sides. 
Mourning stationery is painted in this way by hand, and there 
are just three concerns in all America which do it, the two 
leading manufacturers of fine stationery in the United States 
and a similar concern in Canada. It is not easy, and gold ink 
or bronzing would answer quite as well. So why dig up 
trouble? 


Setting the Impression on C. & P. Gordon Press 

An Ohio printer asks how to set the impression on C. & P. 
Gordon press, how much packing to carry on general run of 
jobwork, how many sheets to use to pull trial impression and 
how to make a spot sheet. 

Answer.—To set impression on Gordon press, lock up in 
chase four seventy-two-point capital ““M’s” or “ W’s,” one 
in each corner. Do not ink up the press. Dress the platen 
with two flat sheets of pressboard, each .010 inch thick, and 
over these clamp with the bales two sheets of either S. and S. C. 
60-pound 25 by 38 or news, and an oiled manila drawsheet 
(tympan), all to be smooth and taut. Pull an impression on 
the upper one of four sheets of S. and S. C. 60-pound 25 by 38 
laid on the drawsheet. Level the impression with the screws, 
being guided by the impression on the four letters. The inside 
nut on each screw is the impression-adjusting nut, and all four 
work on right-hand thread. The outside nut on each screw is 
the lock nut. To adjust the screws, loosen the upper two lock 
nuts by turning them toward the flywheel. The impression nuts 
of the same screws are turned in the same direction to increase 
impression. The lower two lock nuts are loosened by turning 
toward the large gear wheel, and the impression nuts on the 
same screws are turned in the same direction to increase 
impression. After impression is even it may be kept so by 
turning two upper impression nuts same number of faces in 
either direction required. 

To make a spot sheet for plates, mark out on face with a 
sheet of carbon paper against reverse side of trial impression 
pulled on S. and S.C. To make a spot sheet for type, linotype. 
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monotype, etc., mark out on the reverse side of trial impres- 
sion sheet of S. and S. C. held at such an angle to the light 
as allows the variations in impression of different parts of 
form to be easily seen. For plates, spot up first with tissue 
.001 inch thick and afterward make the cut overlay with French 
folio. For type, spot up first with tissue .001 inch thick and 
onion-skin .0015 for heavy lines for overlays. For underlays, 
spot up with French folio. 


Type Lines Show on Halftone Print 

An Indiana printer, in running a work-and-turn job, dis- 
covered that type lines on the second side were duplicated in 
the impression of halftones on the first side which had been 
run the day before. The face-up delivery and gas sheet heater 
were used when printing each side. As the duplication is not 
in register with the type impression on the reverse of the sheet, 
it could not have been caused by the impression, and as the 
duplication is lighter than the surrounding surface of the half- 
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tone impression it is not an offset or transfer of ink. The 
printer is of the opinion that when the second side was run the 
gas flame softened the ink on the first side, and this with the 
heavy impression and the wet ink of the preceding sheet caused 
the duplication. The trouble did not appear until an hour and 
a half or two hours after printing. 

Answer.—tThe halftone black ink used is toned with blue, 
which gives it depth and also a bronzy sheen or finish. This 
sheen is not completely developed until the ink is dry. Any- 
thing not dry coming in contact with the ink while it is drying 
will affect the development of the sheen where it touches. The 
freshly printed impressions of the type line falling on the par- 
tially dry halftone prints marked them where they touched by 
arresting the development of the bronze finish in those spots. 
The tardy drying of the halftone black on the first side printed 
is largely due to the finish of the coated paper used, which 
does not favor rapid drying as much as some other coated 
papers of one hundred per cent casein size finish. 


Sharpening Cutter Knives in Far Away Places 


By DonaLp A. HAmMpson 


N comparison with some of the equipment 

found in print shops, paper cutters are a 

) low grade of machinery, but the paper cut- 

ter is just as vital a factor in the produc- 

tion of good work as is the typesetting 

machine or the press. Much of the poor 

ay work done on cutters is due to dull knives; 

4 after the knife loses its first keenness there 

is a long period of time during which the edge is acquiring an 
increasing bluntness and during which the appearance of the 
paper becomes poorer and poorer. There is a knife-grinding 
service in all big cities, and in settled territories there are 
machine shops with suitable grinders where paper knives may 
be conditioned. There is no excuse, except slackness of policy 
or parsimony, for print shops so located to use dull knives. 
But the print shop hundreds of miles from industrial centers 
must depend upon spare knives, put up with long waits for 
the one knife, or get the knives ground without proper facilities. 


KNIFE 
nove BY HAND) 




















Fig./ 


In these far-away small towns there is always a black- 
smith shop, a garage, a machine shop or some plant with a 
grindstone, emery wheel or a lathe on which the blade can 
be ground, if the mechanic is properly coached. For the 
securing of a keen knife is a printer’s problem in these places, 
not a machinist’s; without proper equipment, the machinist 
will hesitate about grinding what is very evidently a high-class 
piece of steel. Even though he has never done similar work 


before, his training tells him that the whole expensive piece 
may be spoiled by a single slip in grinding in makeshift man- 
ner. The machinist will need a certain amount of assurance 
from the printer, and nothing goes farther in this direction 
than the story of how some one else has done similar work 
under adverse circumstances. 

Either of the two methods detailed herewith should pro- 
duce acceptably sharpened knives without risk of damage to 
the knife and at a price the printer can afford to pay. The 
small initial expense will be wiped out or absorbed by the 
machinist if the printer assures him of further work of the 
same kind. 

Fig. 1 shows the simpler method, one that is possible where 
there is no more “ equipment” than a grindstone. The fix- 
tures necessary are, preferably, a piece of structural steel of 
angle shape, or two pieces of metal bent that way. Their 
function is to provide a rest-and-guide for the knife as it 
passes across the face of the grinding wheel. The steel angle 
is better, for it offers a continuous surface on which to slide 
the heel of the knife, and with this continuous surface the edge 
may be kept more nearly straight. 

In use, the angle is bolted or clamped to the frame of 
the grinder so that its vertical leg lies parallel with the face 
of the stone; with the knife resting in the angle and against 
the wheel, a slow movement of the knife across the face will 
grind an edge that compares favorably with special machine 
work. Inclined, the knife’s own weight will provide pressure 
enough for grinding, or, when water is flooded on the work, 
more pressure may be exerted by the operator for quicker 
grinding and the removal of deep nicks. 

With a piece of angle 18 inches long and a wheel with a 
face 3 or more inches wide, a really first-class job may be done 
in acceptable time. A little checking up with a rule will tell 
whether the blade is wider at one end than at the other, and 
any difference is easily corrected. A man can sharpen the 
knife from a 30-inch cutter alone; when it comes to knives 
for 42-inch cutters or larger, he needs some one to hold up on 
the overhanging ends as the opposite ones are reached, though 
a full-length piece of angle will make even this bit of assis- 
tance unnecessary. 

Where a shop has a lathe and one of the portable grinders 
now so common in machine shops, paper cutter knives may be 
sharpened with these in a most acceptable manner. The way 
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in which it is done is first to put “ centers ” in the ends of the 
knife — these are the drilled holes of taper form that fit the 
centers of the lathe (Fig. 2), and it is between these centers 
that the knife is suspended during the grinding operation. The 
lathe itself is not run during the work; the knife is pressed 
between the centers for holding and alignment, and it is kept 
from swinging around by use of blocking on the lathe “ face 
plate.” 

The grinding is done by the emery wheel of the electric 
grinder; this is held in the tool post on the lathe carriage 
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and the carriage is moved along by the hand feed. A nice, 
uniform job of grinding can be done in this way, with no 
uncertainties as to the result. The only place that calls for 
close working is in the placing of the centers, which should 
be equidistant from the heel of the knife and also from the 
flat faces. As the contour of the relatively small wheels used 
on portable grinders is of small radius, the entire bevel face 
of the knife can not be ground at one pass. It will require two 
or more settings if all of this has to be touched up. 


WHAT SHOULD ARTWORK COST 


At a recent factory conference between the heads of the 
firm and the managers of the advertising department this inter- 
esting question arose: “Is there any way of finding out, 
scientifically, the justice of certain expenditures, considered 
relatively, as between the cost of securing art and typography 
and the cost of actually running the advertisement as a single 
unit or as a campaign?”’ Some of the officials had made the 
“ startling ” discovery that the art and typography bills approx- 
imated ten per cent of the total cost of their advertising. It 
seemed unreasonable to them. 

What was said during the conference when the art man- 
ager was allowed to have his say would appear to answer the 
question to a very large extent. 

White space, regardless of its cost or the medium used, is 
a thing of no tangible value when considered apart from its 
embellishment, the message itself. To lay down a definite rule 
as to just how much should be expended, in proportion to the 
cost of space, for artwork and typography would be a danger- 
ous and difficult procedure as well as a handicap. 

One of the most successful advertisers in the country today 
is a man who has always sought ways and means of spending 
money on art and typography; not on short cuts to economy 
in this direction. If ten dollars more or a thousand dollars 
more will increase the beauty, the power, the dignity and the 
effectiveness of the page, he will cheerfully authorize it. He 
argues,and shrewdly enough, that this is “good business.” Here 
is what happens: The advertisement, when completed, is the 
finest thing, typographically, in the publication in which it 
appears. The message is clarified by the methods employed. 
The eye is invited and encouraged to read. There is a desire 
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to digest every word. The text is in complete sympathy with 
the illustration and with the border and other accessories. Of 
greater importance, it sells merchandise, and the advertiser can 
trace definite results. 

Just how much should be spent on a single advertisement 
or an entire campaign for art and typography is not to be 
measured or regulated by the yardstick of the counting room. 
Such matters must be left to the judgment of the men who 
are responsible for the success of the advertising. To sur- 
round them with the walls of limitation as to expenditure 
would be to discourage the earnest desire to better the adver- 
tising in a physical sense. 

No average, no proportionate costs, can be arrived at as 
between the amount expended for art and typography and for 
white space and service, because of the perfectly obvious fact 
that the intrinsic value of the message in its physical phases 
regulates to a considerable extent the value of the space. 

No price, within reason, is too high to pay for quality, orig- 
inality and distinctiveness in the physical dress of an advertise- 
ment.—W. Livingston Larned, in Printers’ Ink. 


SAVING ON SAW UPKEEP 
By Donatp A. Hampson 


A well managed newspaper plant of the kind found in our 
third-class cities had a modern saw of standard make, the 
two belts on the drive of which were costing a trifle over $3 
a week for repairs and replacement. The men in the plant 
were as good as the average. Standard casting metal was used 
for the paper and the best cutters that could be bought were 
used for the saw. Some one rises to say that “sharp cutters 
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would have avoided all the trouble,” but every foreman knows 
that in the rush of daily printing cutters can not always have 
a keen edge, and every mechanic is familiar with the short- 
comings of even the best of belts. 

After trying in vain to get along with the special belts 
sent out by the factory and with all the belts enthusiastic 
salesmen had recommended, the management put the problem 
up to a local machine shop. Long experience with the belt 
problem eliminated that method at once, and a chain drive 
was recommended. The machinists submitted a bid of $85 
on a chain drive that they would guarantee to keep in shape 
free for three years. The outstanding success of this change 
recommends it to other printers who are struggling with the 
same daily annoyance and expense. At this writing, the drive 
looks as if it is good for many more three-year periods without 
attention. 

The small diameters required because of close clearance: 
necessitated making a new spindle with sprocket teeth cul 
integral upon it. At the jack shaft a sprocket of double width 
was put in to carry the separate chains that transmitted power 
at right angles at this point. All sprocket teeth are hardened 
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How Business Learned to Talk 


By MartTIn HEIR 


HEN one looks at all the great industrial 
and commercial palaces in any one of the 
) industrial centers of America, at the nu- 
merous factories with smoking chimneys, 
at the clanging trolley cars and the thou- 
sands of motors crowding pedestrians off 
J Wy oy the streets, one is inclined to believe that 
<AYY3 commerce and industry in this country 
have been in long trousers for hundreds of years, and could 
talk fluently for even a longer time. Not so, however. Com- 
merce and industry learned to talk through the printing press, 
or by the printing press, if one is so inclined to put it. The 
progress of commerce and indus- 
try has followed the development 
of the printing press. 

It is only when one sees the 
relics of a by-gone age that one 
realizes the great advances that 
have been made in commerce 
and industry, and none of these 
speak a more forcible language 
ihan do the printing presses of 
old and the history of printing. 
While it is true that the mam- 
moth printing presses of today 
are turning out 144,000 thirty- 
two page papers an hour, there 
are still men among us who 
pulled on the levers of hand 
presses at the rate of one hun- 
dred and fifty impressions an | 
hour and considered that great 
advancement had been made 
when they did not have to ™“ 
push the lever back as well as 
to pull it. The press illustrated here 
is said to be one on which Franklin 
worked. Compared with the mammoth mul- 
tiple press illustrated on page 574 in this issue, 
it surely looks like a pigmy, but it served its 
purpose and had its share in the progress of 
the country. It is therefore of interest, even 
though it may not have been operated, as some 
historians think, by the great printer whose birthday anniver- 
sary we are again celebrating this month. Even as early as 
1857 this press was used as an object lesson in progress, or 
rather to contrast the past with the present. In the trade pro- 
cession in Boston in the summer of that year it was placed 
on a float and operated as a contrast to the great Hoe presses 
then installed in the pressroom of one of the Boston dailies. 
It is said to be the first hand press in the country to have an 
iron bed and platen, although it had no mechanical impression 
adjustments. The printer or the one manipulating it had to 
rull the lever just as far as he thought was necessary to get 
the right impression, and then push it back again. 

As it stands today in the Norwood Press building, Nor- 
wood, Massachusetts, the press shows every evidence of great 
age. When it was secured for an exhibition in the Bostonian 
Society, Boston, in 1895, two of the legs were missing and 
other parts of it had succumbed to the wear and tear of years, 
notwithstanding the fact that it was made of the strongest 
materials. The upright parts of the frame are of solid mahog- 
any, 7 by 4 inches in size, and the crosspieces are of the same 
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wood, made equally strong. The lower part on which the bed 
runs is of oak, while all the bolts are of steel and are hand 
made. Although the principle of construction is the same 
in both, it is somewhat different from the old Franklin press 
now in custody of the Bostonian Society, on which it is known 
that Franklin worked in Newberryport, Massachusetts, in the 
year 1723. This fact seems to bear out the claim that Frank- 
lin in his travels also visited Portsmouth, New Hampshire, 
and worked on the press here illustrated. 

Of the beginnings of the printing industry in the United 
States, a circular issued by the Committee on Industrial Devel- 
opment of the city of Cambridge, Massachusetts, says: 

“The first printing press successfully operated in the 
United States was set up in a small wooden structure, sit- 
uated in Harvard Square, overlooking the college grounds in 
Cambridge. This was just nineteen years after the Pilgrim 
fathers made their landing in Plymouth in 1620. Believing 
that the colonists would welcome a printing press, and becom- 
ing interested in religious freedom, the Reverend Jose Glover 

me came over from England with 

his family in 1638. Although 

a man of wealth and excellent 

education, he espoused the cause of 

the colonists in their struggle for re- 

ligious freedom. He brought three 

assistants with him, members of the 

Daye family, the father, Stephen, 

and his two sons, Stephen, Jr., and 

Matthew. Shortly after leaving Eng- 

land, however, Mr. Glover was taken 

ill and died at sea. Undaunted by this un- 

fortunate turn of events, Mrs. Glover, the 

widow, urged Stephen Daye to continue the 

work. This resulted in Daye’s becoming the 
pioneer printer of this country. 

‘Shortly after her arrival in the colonies 
Mrs. Glover married Mr. Dunster, then presi- 
dent of Harvard College, which university had 
been founded in 1636. By this marriage Mr. 
Dunster gained control of the press and the 
various equipment brought over by Glover. 
He retained the services of Stephen Daye to 
run the printing business, although Daye’s son 
Matthew, who had been a printer in England, did most of the 
work. The first productions from this press were ‘ The Free- 
man’s Oath,’ ‘Almanac of 1639’ and the ‘ Bay Psalm Book.’ 
Following these publications several books and pamphlets of 
religious, legal and educational character were issued. After 
a few years Stephen Daye gave up practically all his interests 
in the press and his son Matthew took charge. Some of Mat- 
thew’s later work was superior to anything that had been pro- 
duced before. Nearly all the printing for Harvard was done 
at this plant. Unfortunately his success was terminated by 
his death at the age of only twenty-nine years. 

“Matthew Daye was succeeded by Samuel Green, although 
Dunster still controlled the press. The college itself became 
interested and procured additional equipment for the shop 
Green assumed charge in 1649. Within a few years from that 
time the press was taken over by Harvard College. 

“In 1660 Marmaduke Johnson, a master printer, was sent 
over from England to supervise the printing of the ‘ Indian 
Bible,’ which had been written by the Reverend John Eliot. 
A new press was brought over to do the work. Johnson went 
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back to England, returning in 1665 with a press of his own. 
This made three presses in the colonies. Johnson intended to 
set up his press in Boston and compete with the other two 
presses in Cambridge in doing work for Harvard. Upon a 
petition of the college authorities, it was made a law that there 
should be no printing done outside of Cambridge for the col- 
lege, and Johnson had to set up his press in Cambridge. John- 
son’s equipment was much more up to date, and he bound all 
the books which he published. 

“Tn 1674 Johnson bought a piece of land in Boston, moved 
his family there and set up the first printing office in that city; 
but after a few months he died. The press and type were 
bought from Johnson’s wife by John Foster, a Harvard grad- 
uate. Samuel Green in the meantime was still printing in 
Cambridge and continued his 
work until about 1691. . . . 

“Tn 1800 William Hilliard 
settled in Cambridge with a 
new press and type at a place 
which is now Hilliard street. 
On one of his publications, 
issued in 1800, there appears 
the imprint ‘University Press, 
William Hilliard.’ 

“Tn 1842 the University 
Press passed into other hands. 
For some unknown reason it 
failed in 1879. A man named 
John Wilson and his son, who 
had moved their plant from 
Boston to Cambridge in 1865, 
bought out the University 
Press, conducting their own 
business as well. In 1895 
John Wilson & Son failed and 
a new corporation, under the 
name of ‘ University Press, 
John Wilson & Son, Incorpo- 
rated,’ was procured under 
the laws of Massachusetts. 
In that year it was moved to 
its present quarters, a large, 
commodious building facing 
the Charles River just beyond 
Brattle Square. This present 
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racks, cases and other printing necessities were installed, there 
was not much space left for cooking, eating and sleeping. There 
is mention in the records of an unnamed typesetter, the first 
traveling ‘jour’ of a long line that subsequently struck the 
town. A little later Nathaniel Bolton, Smith’s stepson and 
partner, joined the family; Elizabeth Smith, the thirteen-year- 
old daughter, helped at the typsetting, and the ‘ jour,’ evi- 
dently, found a limited field. Smith and Bolton were both 
printers. 

“On the 28th of January, 1822, appeared the Indianapolis 
Gazette, the first newspaper of the young capital. Sulgrove, 
in his history of Indianapolis, says: ‘It was the most pre- 
cocious development of the American instinct for newspapers 
ever seen in that day. The settlement was less than two years 

old. The town had been laid 
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out but six months, and no 
man had owned a lot longer 
than four. There was no road 
to it, no way out of it, no 
business in it. Everybody 
had been down with chills the 
summer before. Nobody had 
been well enough to raise 
crops of any kind, and star- 
vation was held off only by 
supplies brought on horseback 
from Whitewater or down the 
river in Indian canoes. There 
was no mail and no postoffice. 
There were not more than 
four hundred souls in the 
place, young and old, and not 
one hundred in the adjoining 
portions of the county. There 
could be little advertising pat- 
ronage and no local news 
where everybody knew every- 
body else, and general news 
could not be much better 
with no mails.’ 

“In spite of these un- 
favorable conditions, the Ga- 
zette continued to appear 
throughout the twenties, even 
though a competitor appeared 








establishment was the first in 
New England to introduce 
electric motors for each sep- 
arate press. Even before cylinder presses were manufactured 
in this country the University Press had imported from France 
the first cylinder press used in New England. Many of the 
American classics have been published in the University Press 
under the personal supervision of Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Whittier, Emerson, Thoreau, Longfellow, Hawthorne, Under- 
wood, Green, Fiske, Agassiz, Gray, and others.” 

In an address before the Old-Time Printers’ Association 
of Indianapolis Sunday afternoon, November 9, 1924, some 
interesting facts were brought out regarding the beginnings of 
the printing industry in that important printing center. We 
quote the Indianapolis News: 

“ The first print shop to strike this place was that of George 
Smith, which, loaded in a big four-horse wagon along with the 
Smith family, arrived here on a stormy December night in 
1821. Mr. Smith had attended the first sale of Indianapolis 
lots two months before, after walking all the way from Jeffer- 
sonville, and purchased two, on one of which stood a little one- 
room cabin of buckeye logs. This cabin did service both as a 
living and sleeping place for Smith and his wife and daughter, 
and as a printery. By the time the old Ramage hand press, 
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early in the field. In 1839 
it was succeeded by the Dem- 
ocrat, and that, in 1841, by 
the Sentinel. The Sentinel has usually been regarded as the 
lineal successor to the Gazette, though it was by a rather lib- 
eral construction as to what constitutes newspaper identity. It 
began as Volume I, No. 1, with no reference to any antece- 
dents. On March 7, 1823, appeared the second paper of the 
town, the Western Censor and Emigrants’ Guide, though con- 
ditions were not much more promising than when the Gazette 
started a year before. This, in 1825, when the capital was 
removed from Corydon, became the Jndiana Journal. 

“The first printer in the state was Elihu Stout, who, in 
1804, brought his plant by river from Frankfort, Kentucky, 
to Vincennes, and started the Jndiana Gazette. 

“The old-time newspaper man was editor, publisher, type- 
setter and business manager, and had to contend with many 
difficulties. News and the paper to print it on were equally 
hard to get, and the former when received was stale. The 
message of President Monroe, delivered in December, 1822. 
reached the Gazette for publication in February, 1823.” 

Still, every step forward, no matter how insignificant it 
may have seemed at the time, recorded its print on the foot 
path of progress and helped to teach business how to talk. 
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By Martin HEIR 


Author ‘“ Printing Estimators’ Red Book ” and ‘‘ How to Figure Composition.” 


Matters pertaining to cost-finding, estimating and office methods will be discussed through this department. 


Personal replies by 


letter will be made only when request is accompanied by return postage. 


How to Estimate Printing 


Lesson No. 3 


In Lesson No. 2 we proposed a new method of estimating 
lisplay composition, The question has been raised: ‘“‘ Why not 
use the square-inch method based on the same classifications? 
Would it not give the same results?” As these questions are 
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59 by 45 ems=2655 ems. Class B: Charge one hour for each 1000 ems, or 
2.65 hours. Actual time for composition, 2 hours 20 minutes. 

more or less pertinent, we will devote this lesson to a discus- 
sion of this feature of estimating, at the same time delving 
into a short history of our present point system of typecasting. 

The foot rule was used to measure composition before the 
line gage was invented, no doubt about that; but it was used 
to find the number of ems in the composition. Some mathe- 
matical shark had figured out that one square inch of com- 
position contains 36 ems of pica, 52 ems of long primer, 81 
ems of brevier and 144 ems of nonpareil. Consequently, to 
find the number of ems in the composition at hand, just find 


the number of square inches it contains and multiply by the 
number of ems in the square inch of the type in which the 
composition is set. In other words, if there are 29 square 
inches and the composition is set in nonpareil, the problem 
is solved thus: 29 X 144 = 4176; or 68 square inches of 
long primer: 68 X 52 = 3536, etc. We will readily agree 
that as far as actual results are concerned, it does not make any 
difference what standard of measurement is used: square yard, 
square foot, square inch, square em, or square point, if right 
mathematical principles are used. But the rules of mathe- 
matics prove that the simplest method of obtaining a desired 
result is the best. 
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Prior to the Chicago fire and for quite a number of years 
afterwards, each and every typefounder in the United States 
cast his type bodies on his own system of sizes. There was no 
codperation or coérdination to width of letter or thickness of 
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body. This was probably due to the fact that the earlier print- 
ers cast their own type, but it certainly did not tend to progress. 
As the Encyclopedia Britannica laconically said: “It is a 
confusing and inconvenient anomaly that the types made by 
different founders vary in size, although they bear the same 
name. The long primer made by Miller & Richard, the royal 
typefounders for Scotland, is 89 lines to the foot, while other 
eminent makers supply, for instance, long primer which is 
8914, 90 or 92 lines to the foot.” 

In his “ Printing Types” Daniel Berkeley Updike says: 
“It was to remedy this that Pierre Simon Fournier formulated 
his ‘point system’ in the tractate issued at Paris in 1737, 
entitled Tables des proportions qu’il faut observer entie les 
caractéres; describing and developing it further in the preface 
to his Modeles des caractéres de l’Imprimerie of 1742; and 
finally giving an elaborate description of his favorite scheme 
of the ‘typographic point’ in his Manuel Typographique of 
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45 by 28 ems=1260 ems. Class B: Charge one hour for each 1000 ems, or 
1.26 hours. Actual time for composition, 50 minutes. 


1764. In his Modeles Fournier took for his unit of 
measurement a line of six points; a ten-point type would 
therefore be measured as one line and four points, a plan 
somewhat cumbrous and inconvenient. But in his Manuel 
of 1764 he did away with the line and took the point as his 
unit —a much simpler plan, and one which by its simplicity 
commended itself to printers then as it has done ever since. 
: Fournier describes his invention as something ‘new 
and unknown,’ adding: ‘The typographic point is nothing but 
the division of the type body into equal and definite degrees 
which are called points. By this means any one can know 
exactly the degree of difference and the relation of type bodies 
to each other.’ ” 

Fournier’s system was later improved by Francois Ambroise 
Didot, of the celebrated French family of typographers, who 
adopted the Cicero em (equal to our pica or twelve-point em) 
as the standard for determining sizes. Thus the Cicero em 
became the standard of printing trade measurement in conti- 
nental Europe. 

Again quoting Updike: “In this country, George Bruce, 
of New York, formulated, in the first quarter of the nineteenth 
century, a plan based on the theory that bodies of type should 
increase by arithmetical progression — that small pica should 
be made as much larger than long primer as bourgeois was 
larger than brevier. This system, which De Vinne calls inge- 
nious and scientific, was not adopted except in Bruce’s own 
foundry.” 

But the seed of dissatisfaction with the old system had 
been sown and was beginning to sprout. Marder, Luse & Co., 
the progressive Chicago typefounders, saw the handwriting 
on the wall. They wished to change from the old system to 
the point system; but they had a fortune tied up in dies and 
molds, and another fortune in manufactured type, leads and 
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slugs, ornaments and brass rule, all of which would of neces- 
sity be destroyed if the new system were adopted. They 
therefore decided to await developments. Then one October 
evening a cow kicked over a lantern in a barn over on the West 
Side in Chicago. The fire following was the celebrated Chi- 
cago fire, which swept everything before it, including Marder, 
Luse & Co.’s type, dies, molds, etc., leaving this progressive 
firm free to adopt the new point system when typecasting 
again should be resumed. The first point-system type was 
cast in 1877. 

This influenced the United States Typefounders Association 
in 1886 to name a committee to consider the point system. 
This committee selected the pica body made by MacKellar, 
Smiths & Jordan, of Philadelphia, as the new standard of type 
measurement. The pica em was divided into twelve equal 
parts or points, and the different type bodies named according 
to the number of points they contained. The committee’s 
report was adopted in 1888. Thus it happened that the 12- 
point em became the standard of measurement in the com- 
posing room; the length of leads, slugs, rules, reglets, etc., 
is measured in 12-point ems; so are the assembler and the 
mold of the slugcasting machines and the width and depth 
of every piece of composition produced. A paper page size 
may be given in inches, as 6 by 9, or 9 by 12, etc., but never 
the composition. The type page is always stated in 12-point 
ems, even without exception, as for instance, 20 by 35 ems, 
24 by 38 ems, 25 by 40 ems, etc. This by itself establishes 
the 12-point em as the printers’ standard of measurement. 
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62 by 45 ems=2790 ems. Class B: Charge one hour for each 1000 ems, or 
2.8 hours. Actual time for composition, 2 hours 35 minutes. 

But aside from this, it is also the simplest and most 
practicable method that it is possible to use. 

The first mention of the square-inch method of estimating 
composition directly without reference to the number of ems 
it contained was made at the Second Printers’ Cost Congress 
in St. Louis in 1910. The St. Louis Ben Franklin Club 
appointed a committee to consider the matter and report. 
This report was embodied in “A Practical Guide for the Sale 
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of Printing,” published in April, 1911. It was a crude affair, 
to say the least, although it was the best of its kind so far 
published. It divided composition into four classes with three 
subdivisions each, the subdivisions covering the sizes, ranging 
from 3 by 5%, and less, to 8 by 12. The idea evidently was 
to show those printers who had little or no practical knowledge 
»f composition costs what a reasonable charge should be. 
These charges were figured in cents per square inch. In 1919 
the square-inch method was adopted by the United Typothetze 
of America and an elaborate guide for classification was pub- 
ished as a part of the Standard Guide. 

To the careful observer it will at once become evident 
hat, as the size of every piece of composition is stated in 
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54 by 40 ems=2160 ems. Class C: Charge 1.5 hours for each 1000 ems, or 
2 hours. Actual time for composition, 2 hours 40 minutes. 
12-point ems, it is not an easy matter to figure out the cor- 
rect number of square inches in the composition except where 
it happens to be given in full or half inches. A page 25 by 40 
ems, for instance, requires some figuring if the correct num- 
ber of square inches is required. So does most every other 
piece of composition. The only possible way is to multiply the 
width by the length in 12-point ems and then divide by 36, 
the number of 12- = ems in a square inch. For instance, 
25 X 40 = 1000 ~ 36 = 28 square inches, or 27.9. This is 

lost motion. 
Let the graphs shown below represent a 12-point square 
or em, and a 12-point square or em divided into four 6-point 
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squares. The 12-point em contains 12 X 12 = 144 square 
points. The 6-point em contains 6 X 6 = 36 square points. 
It may therefore be stated with mathematical certainty that 
one 12-point em contains four 6-point ems, because 144 + 36 
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= 4. But if this is a mathematical fact, and there can be no 
doubt about it, it surely must follow that any piece of com- 
position contains four times more 6-point ems than it does 
12-point ems. Take, for instance, the page 40 by 25. It con- 
tains 1000 12-point ems, because 40 X 25 = 1000. If set in 
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-990 ems. Class F: Charge three hours for each 1000 ems, or 
Actual time for composition, 2 hours 35 minutes. 


45 by 22 ems= 

2.97 hours. 
6-point it would contain 4000 ems, because 40 X 25 x 4 
= 4000. 

As every type size has a certain definite relation to the 
12-point em, it follows that 8-point and 10-point can be fig- 
ured just as easily. We have stated that a 12-point em con- 
tains 144 square points. A 10-point em contains 100 square 
points, because 10 X 10 = 100. Thus a 12-point em contains 
1.44 10-point ems because 144 ~ 100 = 1.44. An 8-point em 
contains 64 square points, because 8 X 8 = 64, and a 12-point 
em contains 2.25 8-point ems, because 144 + 64 = 2.25. 

In other words, a piece of composition containing 1000 
12-point ems would contain 1440 ems if set in 10-point, 2250 
ems if set in 8-point, and 4000 ems if set in 6-point. Thus the 
following rule for measuring composition (hand or machine) 
may be stated: The number of ems in a given space and a 
given type is directly proportional to the number of times the 
em of the type body in question is contained in the 12-point 
em. As the number of 12-point ems in any given space is 
always a known factor, because all form sizes always are given 
in 12-point ems, the number of 10, 8 or 6 point ems in the 
same piece of composition is easily found by multiplying by 
the factors stated. 

It will thus be seen that there is no room for uncertain 
groping and waste of time and labor. Every operation is one 
of straight multiplication and can be successfully performed by 
any one having a rudimentary knowledge of arithmetic. 

This is the very foundation of the method of measuring 
display composition proposed in Lesson No. 2. The principle 
here stated has been used to establish the different classifica- 
tions. A little practice will prove its correctness. 

Example: The ordinary letterhead is generally set 45 ems 
wide and 10 ems deep. The rule of Class D says: Measure 
as 12-point and charge at the rate of two hours for each 1000 
12-point ems, 45 X 10 = 450. 2 X .450 = .9 hour. In Les- 
son No. 2 we stated that reliable cost records show that an 
average letterhead can be set up, proofed and glanced through 
for typographical errors in one hour. Or take a letterhead 
with extra composition, say 45 X 12 = 540 ems. The rule 
of Class G says: Measure as 12-point and charge at the rate 
of three hours for each 1000 12-point ems. 3 X .540 = 1.6 
hours. 

Some time ago we received from a firm of printers in a 
southeastern city a letter containing a number of samples of 
rulework with the actual time of production given on each 
piece. We are reproducing a few of these samples with their 
time record as given, and our estimate according to the method 
given in Lesson No. 2. Note, however, that the firm is spe- 
cializing in the work shown, and that our estimates are for the 
average shop. 











In addition to the practical side of the problem as stated, 
there is also this to be said in favor of the square-em method 
of measuring composition: It conforms to the usages of the 
composing room and has historical sanction. The only tool 
required is the line gage. The foot rule is not needed. 


Cause and Effect 


The two letters which we quote herewith are eloquent in 
more ways than one. The first letter verifies the statement 
in our estimating Lesson No. 1 that “printers who are sup- 
posed to know better” will go to price-cutting as a bait to 
fill their plants with work, so as to lower their hour costs, thus 
defeating the very purpose of the cost-finding system. As 
we stated, “it is a dangerous way of doing business, as the 
inevitable result will be bankruptcy when the sales do not 
come up to expectations. But even if successful in individual 
instances, the question immediately arises as to what is to 
become of the other enterprises engaged in the industry. 
Nothing is solved when one or two or ten men make a profit 
and all others in the industry suffer; where one or two or ten 
are working one hundred per cent capacity and the rest are 
practically idle. An industry is one great common pool of 
productive resources and the ultimate goal is the utilization 
of the entire equipment of the industry at selling prices which 
leave a fair margin of profit. Then, and only then, can the 
industry and the individuals comprising it be said to prosper.” 

This, of course, is more or less utopian in its aspect; never- 
theless, it is the plain truth. The printing industry will never 
prosper as a whole unless the printers grasp this truth and 
stick to it faithfully. 

SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT TO THE TRADE 

This plant has some spare time in which it can do linotype com- 
position and presswork at a price far below that charged by trade 
plants. We have a complete equipment and can handle linotype 
composition and presswork in any amount. 

To keep our force and machinery busy we are offering this class 
of work at actual cost. We guarantee first-class work and prompt 
attention to all jobs. 

If you are interested in the class of work as specified on the 
accompanying post card we shall be glad to figure with you on the 
details of your work. 

We would direct your attention to our ability to handle foreign 
composition and translation in the languages listed on our letter- 
head. In this class of work we are exceptionally adapted for prompt 
service in any amount. 

In the classes of work listed on the post card we can assure you 
prices at almost cost. Respectfully yours, 

The second letter seems to indicate that the business man 
of today is not interested in bargain sales at or below cost, no 
matter what the printer may think who has nothing but price 
to offer. The letter below was written by a firm of publishers 
to the printers sending out the letter quoted above. 

Dear Sirs: We have received your special announcement to the 
trade in which you request our patronage at actual cost to you. 
We are not interested in your offer. We transact all our own busi- 
ness on the basis of cost and a reasonable profit to us, and we are 
willing to pay a reasonable profit to all parties who serve us. 

Very truly yours, 


“ Much has been said and written about the evils of price- 
cutting in business, and the practice has been attacked from 
every angle,” says the Photoengravers Bulletin. “It has been 
demonstrated time and again that it works a hardship on buyer 
and seller alike. 

“Of course, no one ever cut a price for the fun of it, and 
we may as well recognize the fact that the motive of price- 
cutting is gain, strange as that may sound and paradoxical 
as it may seem. The price-cutter, if he is gifted with human 
intelligence, can have only one possible hope as the final out- 
come — volume. If price-cutting does not produce a sufficient 
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volume, even at doubtful profit, the entire structure falls to 
the ground. This can be reduced to a mathematical formula, 
and for the benefit of our readers this has been done and is 
here presented for consideration and study. Figure it out for 
yourself and compare it with your own business. If you are 
inclined to cut prices, this table will show you exactly what 
you are up against: 

“On a 25 per cent margin of profit a cut of 

5 percent requires 1874 per cent more volume. 
8 percent requires 3514 per cent more volume. 
10 percentrequires 50 per cent more volume. 
121% per cent requires 75 per cent more volume. 
15 per cent requires 112'4 per cent more volume. 

“Tn other words, if you cut your price 15 per cent on a 
$100 sale, it is necessary to sell $112.50 worth of additional 
business before you can make the profit of $25 to which the 
original sale entitled you.” 


Booklets at Eight Dollars Apiece 


Recently there came to us a request for an estimate on the 
price of twenty-five booklets, forty-eight pages and cover, 
5% by 8%, printed in eights on twenty-four pound Hammer- 
mill folio. It was not a price job, but the printer was afraid 
that the customer would object when the bill was submitted; 
therefore, he wanted our opinion. The booklets came to more 
than $8 apiece. 

25 booklets, 48 pages and cover, 514 by 8%, printed in 8-page 
forms on 17 by 22—24-pound Hammermill, Buckeye cover. 
Stock: 

100 sheets, 5 pounds, at 15 cents, plus 25 per cent for 
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A PUZZLE—FIND AN ANAGRAM 
By N. J. WERNER 


A peculiar error, one vexing the publishers as much as the 
advertiser, appeared in the advertisement of a house-furnishing 
firm in a recent Sunday issue of a St. Louis daily. A belated 
cut had to be put in the advertisement, and in doing so one 
word of a headline got pied. The compositor picked up the 
letters and made a word out of them, without having a proof 
to guide him. To the consternation of all concerned, the edi- 
tion was run off before the error was discovered. The wrong 
word was “ Coolness,” set in thirty-six-point Cheltenham Bold, 
the line reading as follows: ‘‘ Uprights and Coolness.” 

Our readers will now have a chance to apply a brain- 
efficiency test, by seeing how quickly they can ascertain, by a 
rearrangement of the letters, what the original word was. THE 
INLAND PRINTER will print in the March issue the names of 
the twenty correct solvers of the puzzle whose answers reach 
us first. Postal cards may be used. 
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concerning the best methods of obtaining results. 





Slugs Transpose When Ejected 

“How can I prevent slugs transposing while entering the 
galley? My machine has the galley outside the first elevator 
slide. Frequently the slugs will clog and sometimes they will 
transpose without clogging.” 

Answer.— If you will rub graphite on the slug spring occa- 
sionally it will permit the slug to slide with less resistance, and 
usually will remedy clogging. When setting short measures 
use the galley finger and rail, so that the slug will be guided 
and will not have so far to travel. 


Turnbuckle Is Split 

An operator asks why the end of the spaceband lever turn- 
buckle is split, and whether it makes any difference which way 
it is turned when it is being attached. 

Answer.—The split end may be used to tighten it to the 
screw so that when it is adjusted it will hold its position. The 
screw eyes are right and left thread, respectively — they must 
be turned into their proper ends. After they are screwed into 
position, it does not make any difference which way the split 
end is turned with reference to the connecting parts. 


Use a Nut on the Screw 


An operator has had trouble with the screw which connects 
the assembling elevator releasing bar to the delivery slide. 
This screw (B-99) frequently works loose and catches on the 
back edge of the chute of the spaceband box. The operator 
asks if it would not be a good thing to have a nut to hold the 
screw in place, as he states: “I have tightened the screw time 
and again, and it still works loose.” 

Answer.— There are two different screws used for the pur- 
pose of attaching the releasing bar to the delivery slide. For 
the countersunk bar use a flat-headed screw, B-99. For the 
bar that is counterbored use the screw D-2299. If you find 
that the screw protrudes from the back of the delivery slide 
far enough, use nut D-802. It will prevent screw working loose. 


Broken Spacebands 
An operator submits a broken spaceband sleeve. He wishes 

to know the cause of this condition and the remedy. 
Answer—This ear might have been broken because of 
being caught crossing the joint of first elevator. This joint 
between the delivery channel and the first elevator jaws should 
not be greater than the thickness of a piece of print paper. 
Examine for this condition where line enters the first elevator 
jaws and where it is discharged to second elevator just above; 
correct space if it is found excessive. See also that the first 
elevator grooves are not too high or too low as related to those 
of the delivery channel and those of the spaceband interme- 
diate channel. The second elevator bar striking the spaceband 
sleeve will produce a crack, which later will cause it to break 
off. Examine the second elevator bar for nicks or bruises 
which may indicate that it has been striking on the spacebands. 
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By E. M. KEatinc 


The experiences of composing-machine operators, machinists and users are solicited, with the object of the widest possible dissemination of knowledge 
Replies to inquiries will be made by mail when accompanied by return postage. 











Second Elevator Jerks 


“When I am setting thirty ems it frequently happens that 
the second elevator leaves the intermediate channel with a 
jerk, which causes one or two matrices to fall off the left end 
of the bar. When working on shorter measures I never have 
this trouble. What is wrong? ” 

Answer.— If your machine is an old model, it may be pos- 
sible that the safety pawl does not carry the stop screw 
(G-113). This screw prevents the pawl from clearing the 
stop lever too far, and if it is set right it will not permit the 
cams to advance beyond that position until cleared properly. 
To test the clearance, send in a full thirty-em line and stop 
the cams the moment the transfer slide roll pushes the safety 
pawl buffer full distance to left, noting how far the safety 
pawl clears the stop lever. It need not be more than %zs inch. 
If it is found to be more, correct it by turning out on the buffer 
screw. This should prevent further trouble. 


Bent Matrix Lugs 

A publisher submits a number of new matrices, principally 
periods and commas. In a few cases the back upper lug shows 
a deflection toward the right of more than %e6 inch. The bent 
lug shows the mark of the points of the adjacent distributor 
screw. The bent matrices were found in every instance at 
the top of the magazine where they were blocked. The pub- 
lisher asks our opinion as to cause. 

Answer.— If the matrices were submitted without any 
comment, we would at once say that the trouble was due to 
the operator’s turning the screw by hand when he found the 
screws stopped and that the matrices were caught just after 
they were lifted into the thread of the screws. We would not 
be able to identify with certainty the cause that led to the 
matrices being obstructed just when they were lifted. To pre- 
vent further harm the operator should lock back the distributor 
shifter, throw off the distributor belt, push the matrix next 
to the lift a trifie away from it, then turn the screws slightly 
backward. With the end of a lead pencil the twisted matrix 
may often be brought parallel with its nearest neighbor. If, 
however, it is binding and will not move with the application 
of gentle pressure, it sometimes becomes necessary to remove 
the box. After removing the offending character, replace the 
box. The back distributor screw when locked by its spring 
catch just above the box must have no free play. If it has 
an outward movement when locked, even so short a distance as 
one point, it may permit the back screw when turning to have 
the point of its thread go on the wrong side of the matrix lug. 
This would cause the matrix, usually a thin one, to catch. If 
the screws are turned forward forcibly while a matrix is in that 
position, it will cause a serious deflection of the lug. See that 
the matrix lift raises the matrices so as to clear the top corner 
of the vertical face of the top rails. See that the space between 
the end of the bar point and the vertical face allows but one 
thin matrix to pass. 
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Font Distinguisher May Interfere 

A Washington publisher asks what may cause matrices to 
bind in the distributor box. When a little pressure is used on 
the shifter they will go in, but as this is not the proper thing 
to do he wishes advice. 

Aunswer.—The binding of matrices in the box is sometimes 
due to the font distinguisher becoming loose and binding in 
the font slot. We suggest that you try a line with the font 
distinguisher turned out of the way and note if any interfer- 
ence is present; then place the font distinguisher in working 
position and try again. This test will ascertain for you if the 
cause is in that part. Sometimes dirt in the block in which the 
stud turns does not permit the spring to move it so that it 
matches the font slot properly. A close examination of the 
parts with the box removed should reveal the cause of the 
trouble. Ordinarily there is ample clearance for the matrix 
lugs, unless the parts have been damaged. 


Clutch Slips When Casting Borders 


“T am having trouble,” writes an operator, “every time 
I cast from a six-point border slide. The slug enclosed shows 
how it trims, and when you test it with micrometer it measures 
standard. In casting regular matter, short or long slugs, the 
clutch does not slip. Please let me know if the slide is at 
fault.” 

Answer.—The design is intended to furnish a full six-point 
face, and for that reason the knife has a trifle more to trim 
from the slug. This additional resistance offered at ejecting 
position of the machine causes your clutch to slip. We sug- 
gest that you see if the clutch spring bushing is in full distance. 
If it is not, turn it in fully. If this gives no relief, remove the 
clutch spring and stretch it about an inch and replace. This 
increased stress of clutch spring should cause your slug to 
eject. Sometimes the inside of the mold is found to be foul 
and badly tarnished. Using a mold polish on the body and on 
the cap of the mold will give it its natural brightness and 
remove one other source of resistance. The knives may need 
sharpening, which, when done, will remove the final resistance. 


Intermediate Bar Pawl 


An operator writes as follows: “I should like to find out 
about the paw! on the right lower end of the intermediate bar, 
which I notice is not the same on two different machines. It 
appears to be shorter on one machine, and looks as though a 
piece had been chipped off the end. What is the purpose of 
this piece? On the machine where the pawl appears shorter, 
the left lower end of the second elevator bar appears to be 
worn a trifle, and occasionally a cap. ‘ T’ will stick and bind 
when the line is shifted. What would you advise? ” 

Answer.— It is evident that the pawl is damaged. You 
should apply a new one. The purpose of the pawl is to pro- 
tect the lower rail of the second elevator bar from being dam- 
aged by the top of any spaceband wedge which might project 
upward beyond the corresponding part of the spaceband sleeve. 
The damaged condition of the second elevator bar rail, which 
is the only support the cap. “ T ” has at that point, is probably 
due to friction with an occasional spaceband wedge. You 
should apply a new bar pawl to prevent further harm to the 
second elevator bar, and incidentally to matrices having the 
lower pair of combination teeth. To apply the new bar pawl, 
remove the two large screws found on the front edge of the 
elevator top guide. When the bar is out of the machine, drive 
out the two small pins which hold the pawl in place. Insert 
the new paw! in the slot in the bar and see if it will move freely 
up and down. It should have a little play. If you find that 
the pawl fits tightly enough not to allow it to drop by its own 
weight, remove it and polish both sides on a sheet of fine emery 
paper or cloth. Apply the bar after the pawl works freely. 
To test it after it is in place, lock the spaceband lever back, 
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start the cams and when they stop on the safety pawl push 
back the starting lever. Now push up on the pawl with your 
finger and see if it is in line with the lower rail of the second 
elevator bar. If too low, loosen the two screws above the 
intermediate bar and the two screws which hold it to the top 
guide, and push up on the bar. When the lifted pawl is in 
line with the bottom of the lower rail of the second elevator 
it is in proper position. 


Spacebands Will Not Transfer 

An operator asks for remedy for the spaceband occasionally 
slipping off the rail of the intermediate channel back plate. 
The offending spaceband sometimes lodges between the front 
and back plate and causes all the spacebands in the line to 
remain in the channel. Frequently the spaceband will hold up 
the second elevator sufficiently to cause the cams to stop. 
As a result the rail of the second elevator shows a number of 
broken places and is quite rough. He further states that there 
formerly was a narrow strip of leather in the bottom groove 
of the intermediate channel, but as it was badly worn he 
removed it and did not apply another. 

Answer.— As you have not mentioned anything about a 
friction spring, we suggest that you apply one. The number is 
D-941. When you attach it, loosen the screws in the tilting 
bar and place it below the bar, with the projections extending 
upward under the bar, and allow the center to curve outward 
in line with the back edge of the spaceband rail, which is foun: 
in the bottom groove between the two plates. This frictior 
spring tends to prevent the swinging of the spacebands when 
they are shifted with the matrix line. A recent change has 
been made in the intermediate channel which gives a slightl 
higher position to the channel spaceband rail. The upper part 
of the notch in the bottom of the spacebands now has contact 
with top of this rail, which effectively prevents their swinging 
when they are shifted with the line of matrices. If the pres- 
ence of the friction spring is not effective and the trouble with 
the spacebands catching continues, you may find it necessary to 
gage the distance between the front and back plates. On an 
old machine it may be found that the distance has increased 
beyond normal, and this may need to be corrected before you 


can expect relief. 
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Solution of the cross word puzzle on page 418 of THE INLAND PRINTER 
for December. 
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[tHe OPEN FORUM 


This department will be devoted to a frank and free discussion of any topic of interest to the printing industry. Nothing is barred save personalities and 
sophistries. Obviously, the editor will not shoulder responsibility for any views advanced. 


The Sale of Printing and the Practice of 
Advertising Do Not Mix 
To the Editor: Cuicaco, ILLINOIS. 

Much effort has been brought to bear upon the printers of 
this country to study and use advertising as a sales feature in 
selling. ‘‘ Sell advertising and succeed” might be the slogan 
of the advocates of this policy. The advertising enthusiasts, 
however, leave themselves “ wide open” in a number of 
instances, and have led the writer to believe that their advice 
is theoretical and academic. 

In the first place, it is very seldom that the men who have 
had practical experience write about it. They are so busy 
practicing their knowledge, to their own profit, that they leave 
the writing business pretty well up to others, who, in the case 
of the advertising advocates, have passed out the wrong dope. 
The practical printers, and the few common-sense advertising 
men who see such articles, just turn the page and let them rave. 
Once in a while, however, a practical man is stirred to argu- 
ment, the writer being aroused to action by none other than 
the good editor of this worthy magazine. Hence this article. 

If medicine were sold by doctors, the chances are that the 
consumption of medicine would temporarily increase, and then 
the confidence of generations in doctors would be destroyed, 
and medicine makers and doctors would look for new occu- 
pations. There was a time not so long ago when the patent- 
medicine manufacturer capitalized upon the public’s confidence 
in doctors by labeling their wares Doctor So-and-So’s great 
remedy. This quackery was stamped out because it was wrong 
for a doctor to sell medicine to effect his cures. Even medical 
science could not withstand the temptation to push the prof- 
itable and retard the unprofitable. The dispensing physician is 
a thing of the past. A physician should be paid by the cures 
he effects, and is so paid, rather than by the medicine he sells. 
Need I lay this example over the printing and advertising com- 
bination to make my point clearer? 

A printer is in business to sell printing of the character, 
style, kind and description which as nearly as possible keeps 
his equipment running continuously. With the Gordon room 
jammed full, is there a printer who would advocate circular 
letters to solve a business problem, when his mind’s eye sees 
a battery of two-color presses standing idle? The question 
does not demand an answer. There is only one excuse for a 
combined advertising and printing business, and that is when 
an advertising concern discovers that by the practice of its 
best advice and judgment it develops enough Gordon business 
to keep a press busy and decides to keep the printer’s profit. 

The advice of the furniture merchant is to buy new fur- 
niture every year. The grocer advises his customers to eat 
and grow stout. The printer advocates printing everything 
printable upon the equipment he owns. Put yourselves in 
your customers’ place. Whom would you call in in time of 
sickness — the doctor or the druggist? True, there are many 
conscientious printers who would blind themselves to the fact 
that the bindery was slack and hold out for flat sheets because 


a “half-baked ” knowledge of advertising dictated this advice. 
True, there are many advertising men who are less to be 
trusted than the hungry printer, but in the main it is a prettv 
good idea to see a lawyer when you are arrested and a dentist 
when your tooth hurts. Would you trust a false-tooth manu- 
facturer to analyze and prescribe for your dental needs? 

Advertising men are constantly held up as examples of 
piracy against which printers must fight. The fact of the 
matter is that advertising men are exceedingly good prospects 
for printers if approached by a printing salesman who knows 
his business rather than by a trailer-on in the advertising busi- 
ness. Competition is too keen in advertising circles to have 
many non-producers and unscrupulous members. 

From another angle I do not believe that it is good business 
or indicative of good business judgment for a manufacturer 
either of shoes or of printing to put selling effort back of any 
line which does not keep his factory busy when the factory 
needs business. A printer knows what he needs in the way of 
business to operate his presses and composing room. The 
short cut to that business is to pick and choose from the 
printing jobs ready to be let. There are enough scientific 
problems connected with the printing business with which a 
printing buyer needs help to keep a solicitation above a matter 
of price, which is, I believe, the principal excuse for the adver- 
tising question to arise. Paper stock, mailing regulations. 
envelopes, engravings, type faces and type ornaments are only 
a fractional part of the printing business, and in those alone 
enumerated there is plenty of opportunity to keep the selling 
out of the price pitfall. I am inclined to suggest that the 
majority of printing advertising salesmen are too lazy to learn 
their own business, so they dabble in the unknown. Adver- 
tising can be and is a serious study to some. Far too much 
is incorporated in its practical application to business to mix 
it up as a side issue of some other business. It is as serious 
and interesting a business as printing. Few men, if any, are 
capable of knowing both businesses thoroughly. If a few 
printers would spend an hour a day working for better typog- 
raphy and appropriate type designs — in short, mind their own 
business and put more study into it — they would be better off. 

American printing is ninety-nine per cent ugly. The chance 
for good printed pages is unlimited. This great opportunity 
can best be taken advantage of by selling the job already con- 
ceived, on a basis of doing it well, rather than by delving into 
the cause which prompted the job. Give a buyer credit for 
knowing what he wants printed, and devote your efforts toward 
making the job a real gem. In time codperative efforts along 
these lines will bring about an actual appreciation for good 
typography, proper marginal spacing and type designs which 
will bring printing into its own. The lead is being taken in 
this direction by such men as Munder, Rudge and Updike. 
Put your shoulders behind these pioneers rather than endeavor 
to hook onto a business which is separate and apart from yours, 
and which, after all is said and done, does not hold a candle 
to a real printing business for stability, dependability and 
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inheritance value. It is said that “all passes—dart alone 
endures.” Be an artist in your line rather than a “ half way ” 
in two lines. No real musician plays two instruments well. 
It is the second-rate vaudeville entertainer who plays both the 
trombone and the fiddle. Epwarp W. SMITH. 


Kept Promises as Printer Magnets 
To the Editor: PASADENA, CALIFORNIA. 


Is not every kept promise a magnet to customers? Do 
they not keep good nature to the fore? Do they not make a 
return trip easy? Why, even cut rates fail when cut promises 
are set over against them! 

A printer soon discovers that time is non-elastic. Presses 
may give out and employees may refuse to give out properly, 
and thus finished work may be curtailed. The ordinary brand 
of customer wants his work, and it takes an extraordinary 
brand of excuse or reason to satisfy him or even to smooth 
down his ruffled feelings when a promise fails to function sat- 
isfactorily. Is not a bit of time margin on work almost as 
essential as the profit margin? In fact, are not all kinds of 
margins necessary if we would have the job stack up right 
when finis is written against it? 

How satisfactory this bit of spare time proves when some 
pet customer hurries in with a small rush order where “ time 
is of the essence of this contract,’ as they say in the real 
estate agreements. Does not our face light up as we say: 
“We can just sandwich that in O. K.?” 

Fortunate the printer whose promises are seldom short- 
circuited by unfortunate happenings, many of which could 
be prevented by forethought and care —in other words, the 
printer who expects the unexpected, and allows for it. He is 
the man who realizes the truth of the saying that an ounce of 
prevention is worth a pound of cure. Yes, and he is the man 
who will not practice false economy by “ saving at the spigot 
and wasting at the bunghole.” 

Kept promises will not lose their magnetism until our 
hands lose their cunning and our customers lose their memories. 
Don’t-care-itis, mixed with printer’s ink, is a deadly dose — 
is it not like arsenic, a slow poison? Blessings on the printer 
who leaves no stone unturned to have no errors in the human- 
nature proof that his customers read. 

When Smith, the hardware man, says with emphasis: 
“Yes, Brown printed my dodgers for the special sale. Good 
job, and he had ’em out on time, too! ” it looks as if Brown 
would have more business innings coming to him in the future. 
Every disappointed customer helps to set the brakes on the 
wagon of success when it is heading our way. But does not 
every satisfied customer put on the advertising harness and 
pull for us? GEORGE W. TUTTLE. 


Service 


To the Editor: CENTRAL City, NEBRASKA. 

The word is frequently used by printers — and others — 
with very vague ideas as to its meaning. To some it is evi- 
dently nothing more than an up-to-date slogan, a refreshing 
substitute for that time-worn phrase, “ satisfaction guaran- 
teed.” With some it seems to be entirely comprised in up-to- 
standard goods at fair prices. 

But service implies a server, something more than a mere 
purveyor of goods. So far as the word itself is concerned, it 
has in view only the interests of the served. It goes without 
saying that the dealer who intentionally misrepresents his 
goods or sells them for more than they are worth, is guilty of 
dishonesty. But none the less so is he when he considers it 
enterprise or salesmanship to make a sale regardless of any 
want it will fill, or to load up a customer with all the goods 
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he can be persuaded to order, regardless of the amount his 
needs demand. 

The best service springs from an intelligent knowledge 
of the customer’s needs and of the means of meeting them. 
So far as the dealer feels himself better equipped in this line 
than is his customer, he may presume to advise, and ordinarily 
should do so, though for the time being he may be the finan- 
cial loser by it. 

This article, however, has not in view a discussion of morals 
or of ethics, but rather the suggestion of a little “ mechanical ” 
economy which a little study and planning can sometimes 
effect. Few customers know how to prepare economical copy, 
and the printer, blindly following what is handed to him, som: - 
times causes them a good deal of unnecessary expense. Ths 
is particularly the case with matter that admits of some sort 
of tabulation, or where a little grouping or an explanatory noie 
or two will avoid a good deal of repetition. A few illustr:- 
tions will make my point clear: 

Some time ago we were asked to publish a county educ.- 
tional directory. It was to be of vest-pocket form, and the 
copy for one section of it was after this style: 


Botton County ScHoort Boarps 


District No. 1. John Jones, moderator........ Palmer, Nebras!:a 
Adam Smith, director....... Fullerton, ae 
William Hanford, treasurer... .Palmer, 2 

District No. 2. Fred Bonner, moderator....... Center, i 


Daniel Breyson, director....... 

James O'Connor, treasurer. ..Somerset, 
and so on for sixty districts. Had it been set as written, each 
line of copy would have made two of type. Half of that num- 
ber was made to suffice by omitting the word Nebraska, which 
was contained in the title, and arranging the remainder of the 
copy as follows: 

Botton County ScHooL Boarps 
The first name in each group of three is that of the moderator, the 
second that of the director, and the third that 
Dict. of the treasurer. 
AE MIN MERE Rep a tcic bwin nies wie icicle ee es Sr Namen iee Palmer 

WANA AND ORIRELET Whois i056 wera le iste wii aw sin ict ava lol oan te ata Fullerton 


DUAL TRDONTOING | oe. 56-6n me wie sige eulcen se cswwaee senna Palmer 
Di) MEN RITE pe Sig erane eieaas wate e ina aR a Raa embemaee Center 
SPAN ECUAON -ouis casera Sense cdesns sac asendunnnan Center 
PAM MOMOONUOY Guiccsananisssa'e's caau cae sisincce wom Somerset 


The second illustration is that of a church year-book, for 
which a portion of the copy was in style as follows: 


2 persons contributed $1.00 each 


6 i 5.20 “ 

18 ¥ ‘ 10.00 “ 

7 ’ aid 50.00 “ 

4 e 100.00 “ 

2 ad a 15000. *“ 

1 (the Ladies’ Aid Society) contributed $200.00 
1 (the Sunday School) s $500.00 


There were some thirty lines of this, which, set as written, 
would have occupied the same number of lines of type. As 
set, notes and all, they were condensed into less than twelve, 
after the following style: 

Preceding each amount given below is the number of contributors 
who have each given that amount for the last calendar year: 
*Aeres ame | : Yapeaparee $10.00 4......$100.00 1*......$200.00 
150.00 17...... 500.00 

*Ladies’ Aid Society. Sunday School. 

Note how the reference marks dispose of an awkward 
situation. ALBERT FITCH. 

To co beyond the simple rule of common sense inio a 
search for types peculiarly fitted to express the true inward- 
ness of this, that, or the other produce, is an utter waste of 
effort— Benjamin Sherbow. 
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Local Dealers Can Get Advertising Help 


It is evident that most of the big advertising of the present 
time is directed toward the use of national magazines and news- 
papers of large circulation, as well as some very strong pres- 
sure for direct-by-mail advertising. The many hundreds of 
smaller newspapers of the country are left without any real 
champion except as it pays some individual or some organiza- 
tion well to speak for them. Yet the fact remains and it can 
probably be proved that the local newspaper can do more to 
move goods or articles of any kind off the shelves and out 
into the consumers’ hands than any other medium. They can 
not blame agencies for working along lines that will bring them 
the greater percentage of pay for the least work, and it is 
quite evident that the larger publications will do that. But, 
why should not the local newspapers of the country unite in 
a movement that will demand the use of such newspapers to 
aid the retail dealers who are, when all is said and done, the 
most important link in the sales end of business? Retailers 
themselves should be interested in this. They realize that 
things advertised nationally get them interested in stocking 
such goods. But when it comes to selling the consumer out 
in Podunk township, or the truck driver who is supporting a 
family as best he can on a small income, it is the local news- 
paper that gets the attention of those people, and it is confi- 
dence in the local retailer that brings them to the store where 
the goods are on sale. A movement is now started that should 
get every retailer in the United States to demand that some 
of the advertising appropriation behind any goods shall be 
spent locally to interest the final consumer and direct him 
to the retailer who has the goods — not to the fact that such 
goods are “nationally advertised.” Local newspaper publish- 
ers should try out their retail dealers and see if they will not 
write to wholesalers and manufacturers, requesting local adver- 
tising codperation. It might at the same time help sell the 
local dealer on advertising. 

In the November issue of THE INLAND PRINTER we men- 
tioned in some detail the contents of a questionnaire recently 
sent out by a county-seat publisher to ascertain many facts 
in his field that might be of benefit to his newspaper and to 
the business of his town. We find now that this same pub- 
lisher has undertaken a new phase of investigation along this 
line. He has prepared a long list of the most extensively 
advertised national products with a view to ascertaining how 
many of his local people can name the local firms or indi- 
viduals handling such goods. In order to do this without giv- 
ing those questioned a chance to look up the information, or 
consult with members of their families to gain the knowledge, 
the publisher catches the people when in town, invites them 
to a desk and gives them pen or pencil with which to write 
down their answers. The answers must show the names of 
the local dealers who handle the lines mentioned exclusively. 
The goods are such as are advertised in so-called national 
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mediums as well as those advertised nationally and locally. 
An example is the Hart, Schaffner & Marx clothing line. The 
first score of persons who wrote answers on this list gave one 
hundred per cent evidence that they knew who handled this 
line of clothing in the town, because the H. S. & M. line had 
been advertised locally by the dealer for several years, stead- 
ily and persistently. And a very prominent nationally adver- 
tised line of candies handled in the town got only half of one 
per cent of correct answers as to what dealer handled that 
line. This survey has only just started; it will be interesting 
to report later what the general result may be. Most of the 
manufacturers and wholesalers interested in these lines have 
requested a report of the results. The publisher is certain it 
will open their eyes to the need for more local advertising to 
help the dealer move the goods off his shelves. 


The Small Town and the Local Newspaper 


The development of good roads and the automobile as an 
easy means of transportation for so many people nowadays 
have brought to smaller towns and small-town newspapers some 
problems that were never dreamed of, even ten years ago. And 
yet it is difficult for those most affected to realize it and to 
understand that the situation is likely to become worse. Towns 
of four hundred and up to seven hundred people which have 
been good trading and shipping centers, with good local news- 
papers, are most affected by the change. If such places are 
very near to larger towns or cities there is marked disintegra- 
tion of business, and we see nothing that. can check it. But 
for many of these towns there are legitimate trade territories 
extending six to ten miles in every direction, making a circle 
of twelve to twenty miles in diameter, in which they may 
always attract and hold trade and business of all kinds to at 
least the same volume they have enjoyed the past three years. 

It is to towns of the latter class and the newspapers in them 
that we feel some encouragement is due — and some admoni- 
tion. The local newspaper is the very heart and center of 
these small-town trade territories, but the business men and 
people most interested are likely to overlook that fact. Feel- 
ing the competition of larger towns that are ever striving to 
attract business from these small-town districts, merchants 
and business men are inclined to take the attitude that the 
way to meet the situation is to curtail expenses, cut down 
advertising and all overhead possible, and take whatever busi- 
ness comes to them. Such an attitude spells suicide for them, 
and decay for their town and for their newspaper. 

Wouldn’t it be entirely proper for the publisher of such a 
newspaper to drive this fact home to these business men? It 
might not set well with some, but possibly it would wake up 
others to the importance of more harmony and cooperation in 
local community enterprises. 

Everything should be done that the local community can 
do to attract attention of people within its scope of influence, 
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to bring more people to the town, to make them feel at home 
and acquainted there, to serve them better than anybody else 
can and keep them boosting for that town. But nothing of 
this kind can be successfully accomplished without the aid and 
influence of a good local newspaper that ties up these friends 
of the town with the news and familiar gossip of the neighbor- 
hood. Each smaller locality nearby can be given its own 
department in the way of correspondence news. Every activ- 
ity of these communities is interesting to the people there — 
more interesting than all the tales of murder and divorces and 
scandals of the great metropolis. The local newspaper alone 
can carry the record of these local happenings. 

Then why should not the business men of the town tie up 
with the local newspaper, hug it tighter to their bosom than 
any other interest that serves them? It carries their names 
and their announcements at a small cost. It goes out weekly 
without any work and with little attention on their part, and 
as it goes it scatters their trade news and their invitations to 
the trade more thoroughly than personal letters from the mer- 
chants ever could do. Because the newspaper is paid for by 
those who read it. They want it. They place upon it a per- 
manent value, and it is kept in the home several days each 
week, to be read and reread by every member of the family, 
until the next issue is due, when that becomes the center of 
interest. Circulars, handbills, even letters which cost them 
nothing but which are crowded into their mail boxes, do not 
so appeal to the families of newspaper readers. 

Suppose the small-town business man should look at the 
matter in this way: In the territory represented by the sub- 
scribers of the local newspaper are, say, nine hundred families. 
That means at least thirty-six hundred people interested in 
the local newspaper. If by any scheme the business man could 
gather all these people into one big building or tent, seat them 
comfortably and with plenty of time to hear him speak, and 
could then give them a few minutes of trade talk about his 
store, his goods and his prices —if he could do this once a 
week, how much would he give to do it? Even then his spoken 
word would vanish on the air and be forgotten quickly. Yet 
the local newspaper gives him just this sort of an audience 
every issue, and at a price of perhaps 25 cents an inch for the 
advertising space in which to speak as he pleases. 

It seems, then, utterly foolish and unbusinesslike for the 
small-town business man to lie down and quit trying to gain 
or hold his business — to curtail his advertising and printing 
of trade extension materials — when his trade and business are 
threatened by the larger competition out beyond the border 
of his own trade territory! By so doing he is acting exactly 
as his larger city competitors want him to act, and the end is 
his failure or removal! to other fields. 

Small towns of this class, with twelve to fifteen mile trade 
territories, are among the best places on earth to live and rear 
good, healthy, happy families. Such towns should not be 
allowed to stagnate, but they can live and thrive only by 
codperation and the utmost use of their local newspapers — 
the business and news messengers which carry their burden 
with so little cost, and with no effort on their part. 


How a Plugging Plodder Is Winning 


Some years ago when we were owner, editor, manager and 
general factotum of a small county newspaper a young fellow 
started in as the office cub. He hadn’t enough education to 
weight him down, and his disposition was not highbrow in any 


respect. The way he took hold of the broom and wielded 
rags on the rollers indicated he knew how to work, and he 
began plugging ahead to learn the printing trade. He was at 
times exasperating in his failures to spell just right and to 
divide words properly. His proofs required a great deal of 
correcting. Gradually he was given ad. copy also, and there 
he had to be watched closely. In two years he was a fairly 
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good hand compositor, but not speedy —he wasn’t built on 
the rapid-fire order. But early in the game he showed that 
he had brains, and that he was ready and willing to work and 
do his thinking along with it. Naturally, that spirit brought 
him along well, and he learned. When we think how much he 
learned in the first three or four years, we can only compare 
it to the amount of learning of a four-year-old child, who not 
only masters control of his hands and legs, learns to walk, and 
all that, but also learns to speak a language and a lot of other 
things. 

This young fellow picked up good business ideas as he 
went along. He never had concerned himself much about the 
matter of wages, but took what the “ boss ” gave him out of 
the copious rewards from the publication of four pages of a 
six-column quarto. Changes in circumstances caused the 
owner to go elsewhere and take on larger enterprises, and this 
threw the young man out of employment. Being willing t« 
work and not particular about the wages, he soon got intc 
better shops, and he made good, because he had used his heac 
as he had progressed and had shown ingenuity and good ideas 
The natural thing followed soon after; he became interested 
with another young fellow in the publication of a new paper 
— in a town where there was not room for it. He got some 
more business ideas there—rather dear in price, however 
But the next time he had saved some money he bought a live. 
established paper and “ran it” for several years, paying for 
it, besides getting married and establishing a household. He 
sold it and got a bigger proposition which grew and thrived. 
and in which he proved up all that was in him as an editor and 
newspaper man. 

What brings this all to mind is that now, in his last quarter 
span of life, this man is managing and editing a mighty good 
county paper, well filled with business and bearing more marks 
of real editorial work than half the papers we see of this class. 
Every story and every editorial, along with several special 
departments which he conducts himself, show that he learned 
well as he went along. People just have to read that paper 
because it has so many good things in it, so many features and 
surprises from week to week that no matter what other paper 
the “ home folks” take they stand around near the office at 
press time and wait to take their copy of the paper home with 
them. They think of the paper, and they send in stuff for its 
columns. They feel complimented when their own articles or 
stories appear. 

No, we don’t take any credit for starting this “cub.” He 
started himself, but we do take a lot of pride in watching the 
good finish he is making — and in watching the career of his 
son, who will soon be old enough to start in business, with far 
more advantages than the father ever had, and in testing out 
the problem of whether it is the finest fitted fellow or the slow, 
hard-working, plugging plodder who gets there with both feet 
at the end of the long game. 


Observations 

As expected, the report of the postmaster-general to Con- 
gress indicates a great loss to the department because of the 
great volume of second-class mail carried. It is alleged that 
the deficit on account of second-class mail is $74,712,868. And 
it is stated the postmaster-general will recommend a raise in 
newspaper and second-class rates to make up part of this 
deficit. If the department could limit the size and weight of 
newspapers carried at the low rate it might produce a beneficial 
change and reduce the amount of trash that is going through 
as news nowadays. 

First blood is credited in favor of the newspapers that 
printed income tax list returns. Judge Albert L. Reeves, of 
the Federal Court in Kansas City, on December 2 held in favor 
of the Kansas City Journal-Post, one of the four newspapers 
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indicted for publication of income tax returns under the Act 
of Congress. The judge held that the law “ abridged the free- 
dom of the press and overrode the bill of rights.” The gist 
of the decision is that when newspapers publish matters that 
are obtained lawfully, as was the copy for these income tax 
reports, they can not be held liable for printing such informa- 
tion. This case has been appealed to the United States Supreme 
Court for final adjudication, and it is likely that before the 
cecision is reached the law will have been changed regarding 
the public posting of income tax returns. 


Just why and when a newspaper front page is better made 
up and more symmetrical and attractive than other newspaper 
front pages is getting to be a matter of personal opinion more 
tnan of expert judgment. This fact was noted in a recent 
newspaper convention exhibit where several fine county-seat 
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weeklies were awarded prize ribbons and “ honorable mention.” 
The size and style of head-letter used, the number of lines and 
decks in each head, their symmetrical placement on the page, 
and their “ balance ” and pointed telling of the story beneath 
—all this came into consideration, and the verdict was 
accepted as the expert judgment, but with the reservation that 
in some places the style of front page makeup not accorded 
prizes was more attractive and pleasing. It is thus getting to 
be like the “ prettiest girl” contest —a matter of personal 
opinion or temperament — or whether the beauty is shown 
in a bathing suit at a beach, or in the business office, where 
paint and tints and accessories other than features can not be 
used with effect. But we insist that the contests go on. Forty 
years from now a true verdict may be made by comparison, 
as was possible in the display of types shown in THE INLAND 
PRINTER’S anniversary issue a year ago last October. 


Review of Newspapers and Advertisements 
By J. L. Frazier 


The Citizen, Berea, Kentucky.—The first page of your issue giving the 
result of the election is mighty good. The arrangement of pictures and head- 
ings is orderly and interesting, and the printing, although a little ‘‘ heavy,” 
is nevertheless good. Except for the mixing of faces, sometimes quite incon- 
griuious ones, the advertisements are also very good. 

Seward Independent-Democrat, Seward, Nebraska.— Our compliments are 
extended upon the excellent manner in which your first page is arranged. If 
there is anything wrong with the page it is that the hand-set heads are just 
a trifle too weak, but they certainly make the page neat looking, and they are 
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refreshing to one who dislikes heads that are overlarge and overbold. The 
print is excellent, just the right amount of ink being carried — and it is uni- 
form, too, which is more unusual. Advertisements are mighty fine; all in all, 
the Independent-Democrat is the best we have covered thus far in our copy 
for this issue. 

Comanche Chief, Comanche, Texas.—On the whole the Chief is excep- 
tionally well handled. The first pages are made up in a lively yet well 
ordered manner, and we appreciate the fact that advertisements, which are 
excellent in form and display, are pyramided throughout the paper. The 
Print could well be a little sharper and the type faces more stylish, but, on 


the whole, the Chief must be regarded as high grade in comparison with the 
average of all papers we receive. 

Thayer News, Thayer, Kansas.— Just to be a little personal, say “‘ hello” 
for the writer to Ray Hoyt and “ Al.’ Neill, who are from the writer’s old home 
town. You are to be complimented upon getting out such a “‘ newsy ”’ paper 
in such a small town as Thayer, and we are sure you will appreciate the point 
when we say it should be made as ‘“‘ newsy ” looking as, in reality, it is. The 
headings on the first page are too small, and there should be larger heads over 
seme of the more important news items to enliven the page. On the copy 
sent us the print is uneven, suggesting the possibility that the tympan was not 
changed from the previous run, where cuts above type-height have worn the 
packing down and made the impression at those points weak. The advertise- 
ments are well handled, but the cartoon at the bottom of page three is not 
well located, as placed below the advertisements. The top of the last page 
would have been a better place for it. You should endeavor to distribute 
your display work more evenly. Pages two and three are quite crowded with 
display features, whereas there are very few on page four. On the whole the 
News is representative of the better grade of small-town papers. 

T. L. Turner, Belzoni, Mississippi.— You have done mighty well in han- 
dling the large poster (two-page) for the Box ‘‘ Mammoth Merchandise Sale.” 
The type, of which there is a great deal, is well balanced throughout, which 
means the whiting out is good. Two-line prices for the quotations would have 
livened up the body matter, which looks a little solid, and at the same time 
suggest bargains. Shapero’s two-page “spread”? is also exceptionally well 
arranged and scmewhat more striking, but we would not say it is better or 
worse than the Box advertisement on that account. Both are above the 
average and the printing of these circulars as well as of the Banner is excellent. 
We consider the headings on the first page of the paper are opened up some- 
what too much, and would urge you to use more care in writing and setting 
the hand-set lines of these headings in order that the lines will be more nearly 
uniform in length. Nothing looks worse in headlines than to have one promi- 
nent line almost fill the column and the other less than half the column 
width. We also suggest that since you use “boiler plate”? you should get it 
in the same size of type as used for your own matter. Two sizes of body type 
make a newspaper look unattractive and patched up. 

J. C. Latuam, Canisteo, New York.—We shall try to make good on your 
challenge that we show you how to make the Times better. In the main, we 
agree with you that there is room for improvement, but, as papers go, we are 
not reluctant to say your paper is pretty good. The editor of this department 
appreciates the impossibility of the ideal at one jump and, as a consequence, 
does not believe in picking any newspaper he receives to pieces at one time. 
He, furthermore, considers the quality of a paper relative to the possibilities, and 
endeavors not to propose changes that are impossible. If we were publishing 
a paper today we would determine the dress and makeup upon lines wholly 
different from papers which we adjudge “ good ’’ under conditions existing in 
the office publishing them or conceivably possible of bringing about. First 
off the reel, we suggest the absolute avoidance of heads set wholly in italic 
capitals, which are ugly and also hard to read. Where you have used italic 
capitals for large headings caps. and lower-case of the same type would be 
neater, more legible and, in contrast with the other headings, more effective in 
display. We would use smaller type for the single-column heads, and we would 
most certainly see that the two or three large hand-set lines in them were 
somewhere near the same length. The heads as a whole should be of consis- 
tent, definite and pleasing contour rather than irregular and disorderly, as they 
are bound to be when lines in them vary. Word-spacing in the headlines is 
almost always too wide and particularly bad in the two-column heads set in 
italic capitals. We note that practically all the matter in the Star Clothing 
House advertisement is set in capitals, of Cheltenham Bold, closely line-spaced 
and widely word-spaced. Large groups of matter, as in this ad., and in Leahy’s 
and others, should never be set wholly in capitals, which should be reserved 
for emphasis on infrequent occasions. Correct the faults we have mentioned, 
then send us another copy, and we will use the space we can give you in 
pointing out further and less pronounced faults, but this is enough for now. 
To get the most of this department readers should give attention to all para- 
graphs, as we purposely avoid mention of some feature when it is stated else- 
where. Points to be corrected may be learned from the review made of another. 
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Healdsburg Tribune, Healdsburg, California—The first page of your issue 
for November 1 is weakened greatly by the six advertisements thereon. The first 
page of a paper should be clean; advertisements on it cheapen its appearance 
and cause advertisers to place a lower estimate on the value of the space. The 
“ front ” page should be like the entrance to a home or office; that is, inviting 
and not cluttered up. The headings over news items are very good and the 
presswork throughout the issue is excellent, as are also the advertisements. The 
pleasing effect resulting from the consistent use of New Caslon for the display 
of all advertisements has a lot to do with the inviting appearance of the ads. 
themselves and of the pages as a whole. 
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Early Words on (4rtstmas Shopping 


HE TERRIFYING THING is that Christmas 
shopping comes so close on the heels of 
Thanksgiving. No sooner are the plum 


pudding and the mince pie whisked away, 
than pad and pencil come out. And down goes 
a long list of names, starting with Mother and 
Dad, and ending with the last newly-arrived 
meee 

Kut, alas! alas! ideas for the presents do not 
come as rapidly as the names themselves. Too 
long do the nice white spaces opposite the 
names remain simply nice white spaces. 


Sut don’t rack a troubled brain by trying 
to do Christmas shopping at home. Fly down 
to Ovington’s and take a look at all the glitter- 
ing new things. Cascades of ideas will flood 
thru your head, objects will speedily fit them- 
selves into the blankest of Christmas lists. Not 
merely one, but ten ideas, for every name on 
your list, will pop into your head 


That 1s—if you come carly 


For the enthusiastic early ones will pounce 
upon many of the rarest gifts within the next 
week or two. Vast as our assemblage of pood 
gifts 15, it is never vast enough for the holidays. 

So these be stout words for honest men and 
clever women. Do your Christmas shopping 
now and do it at Ovington’s. 

The specially arranged yitt tables at fixed 
prices $5,$7 50, $10,312, $15, $20,325 
will enable you to take care of along Christ- 
mas list, without making Christmas a finan- 
cial burden 


OVINGTON’S 
"The Gift Shop of Fifth Avenue” 
Fiera Avesvk ar 39TH STREET 
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A fine Caslon advertisement which, even without bold display, is mighty strong 
and will get attention in any company. By Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
New York city. 


The Bulletin-Journal, Independence, Iowa.— First allow us to compliment 
you on the excellence of the print of your November 20 issue. The effect of 
having large heads of similar appearance at the top of every column of the 
first page and none in the lower part makes the page unbalanced and the lower 
part dull and uninteresting. The heads in the even-numbered columns, 
which have two hand-set lines in the main deck — whereas the heads in odd- 
numbered columns have three —should have been located about half way 
down the page. Furthermore, some of the items now in the lower part of the 
page should have had rather larger heads, for merely set in the bold face of 
the body these smaller heads hardly stand out at all—certainly not enough 
to add an effect of liveliness to the page or to draw attention to the items. 
Heads are not only indexes but are publicity, the object of which is to sell 
the character, amount and interest of the news to readers. In general, we 
like the manner in which the advertisements are composed, particularly the 
simplicity of arrangement and the restraint practiced in the number of points 
given emphasis. Some of the type faces, notably the wood type and the extra- 
condensed “ gothic,’ are atrocious — and there is altogether too much mixing 
of faces in individual advertisements, as well as in the paper on the whole. 
You indicate a ‘‘ weakness” for strong, black borders, which should be over- 
come if you want the paper to look the best possible. Furthermore, the lack 
of system in placing advertisements on the pages, particularly of having large 
displays near the top with none or only small ones at the bottom, should be 
overcome. Most good papers arrange advertisements according to the pyra- 
mid. In that system the largest advertisement is in the lower right-hand corner 
and the smaller ones are grouped around it. In other words, the advertisements 
in general should be below the diagonal from the lower left-hand to the upper 
right-hand corner of the page, and the reading matter above this imaginary 
diagonal linc. Don’t say the advertiser who takes large space should have 
preferred space and position. In the first place the size of the advertisement 
will give it greatest prominence in the prescribed location, but that is of much 
less importance than is the paper as a whole. You are running your paper 
as a business and should not sacrifice any of the ideals of good publication 
for any advertiser, particularly since, in doing so, you weaken the effect of his 
advertising by doing the very thing you think strengthens it. An advertisement 
in any position in a good paper is of greater value than one at the top of the 
page in a poor one, or one that is not inviting to readers, who are the first 
consideration. Readers are the bread and butter of any publication, regardless 
of the fact that advertising revenue is greater than circulation revenue. With- 
out the readers you can’t get the advertisements — or results for your advertisers. 
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Iowa City Press-Citizen, Iowa City, lowa.—While the printing is somewhat 
uneven, with some very light spots in places, the Citizen is very good in com- 
parison with the general run of newspapers. The makeup of the first page is 
excellent, a good number of heads are well arranged for balance, and there is 
sufficient variety among them to make the page interesting. The advertise- 
ments are well arranged and displayed, but too many different styles of type 
are employed to result in attractive advertisements or in an attractive page. 
Furthermore, some of the sty’s are crude and ugly, faces which have been so 
far surpassed in the last twenty years that there is no room for comparison. 
Consider the Sunier display in the November 14 issue! The Bookman used for 
the body and the Cheltenham Bold for the signature are good modern faces; 
although not the most attractive or stylish, they are very satisfactory for 
newspaper ad. display. We wish nothing worse were ever used. The condensed 
faces used for the major display lines, however, are not only bad looking but 
are wholly inconsistent with the two faces mentioned. If you prefer strong 
display in advertisements it would be a fine thing if the body of all advertise- 
ments, and particularly the larger ones, were set in Bookman and the display in 
Cheltenham Bold. Quite often white space is not used to best advantage, both 
from the standpoint of display and of appearance. White space like almost 
everything else in display work should be balanced and orderly. A large mass 
of it in one section is of little advantage if there is an effect of congestion 
elsewhere. Robert’s ad. (on the same page) is weak in this respect, although 
we would not say the crowding is as pronounced. A little thought given the 
copy in advance of setting this ad. would have suggested a stronger arrange- 
ment, although we would not say the advertisement is wholly unsatisfactory 
from an advertising standpoint; only it might have been much better. There 
is the further important consideration of making the paper as attractive looking 
as possible in order that it will be more popular with readers. The interest oi 
readers in a paper affects the value of advertising space more than does any 
other factor. 

Patchogue Advance, Patchogue, New York.—The first page of your Novem 
ber 13 issue is handsomely arranged. Thanks to good headlines set wholly ir 
lower-case of Cheltenham Bold Condensed, it is interesting as well. Balance i 
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to make them happy 
ever after 


cAr THE MOMENT there seems to 
be but one class of people in the world 
—brides. If there are any others, they 
are anxious friends seeking wedding 
gifts. 

The whole theme of their talk and 
the burden of their days is gifts. And 
Not just ordinary gifts, but gifts guar- 
anteed to make them happy ever after. 
Can that be? 

There are some who crave psychi- 
cal insight on this problem. They visit 
Ovington’s Silver Shop, and they look 
over the famous collection of china. 
They review the new colored crystal, 
and exclaim over the novel in lamps. 
They find fresh ideas in all those little 
decorative touches that distinguish a 
room and please a bride. 

And there is enough charm about 
all these things to make any home 
happy —whether a bride’s or your 
own. And you can buy them for so 
little that really nobody need feel dis- 
couraged about matrimony. 
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Artistic advertisement of heavy tone in which illustrations of sturdy wood-cut 
technique are happily combined with Cloister Bold display (except the signa- 
ture in Goudy Bold) and Bookman body. By Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
advertising agency, New York city. 

perfect and yet not at all stiff. Most of the advertisements are exceptionally 
well arranged and displayed, and your type faces are very good. The only 
fault of consequence is that the printing is rather dirty, too much ink offsetting 
in places and filling up some of the smaller type quite badly. We do not 
like to see condensed types, regardless of whether they are large or small size, 
used for the body matter of advertisements. The unnatural shapes may ! 
excusable on account of space considerations in display lines, but they are 
wholly inexcusable, and their use without reason, in body matter. Speed the 
day, however, when a paper will have its one standard display face. Why, 
fact, shouldn’t a paper have individuality of appearance? The best evidence 
of all that the Advance is a good paper is the volume of advertising cart 
in every issue. 
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A Happy and Prosperous New Year 

Once again we stand at the threshold of a new year, 
looking forward and wondering what the coming months 
will bring forth. We have just passed through the season 
that symbolizes peace and good will to all men, the sea- 
son that lifts us out of ourselves and leads us to think 
more of those around us. Would that we could carry 
more of this spirit with us into the contacts of our daily 
life through the coming year. 

We look forward this year with a feeling of greater 
encouragement than we had during the past year. Busi- 
ness prophets predict an era of returning prosperity, slowly 
but surely, and all signs seem to point in that direction, 
not that anything startling is in immediate prospect, but 
we are gradually developing greater confidence and set- 
tling down to real work. Prosperity will come only as we 
individually and collectively work for it. What we want 
we can have, provided we are willing to pay the price, 
and the price of true prosperity is nothing more or less 
than good old-fashioned work. 

So in facing the uncharted expanse of the new year, 
may we go ahead with the determination to carry the 
spirit of the Christmas season with us, and to devote our- 
selves with greater zeal to the tasks that lie before us. 
Thus we will bring about to the fullest extent possible the 
realization of “A Happy and Prosperous New Year.” 


Gompers 

Gompers is dead. This message, flashed around the 
world during the month just passed, brought sorrow to 
the hearts of countless numbers who had never heard his 
voice or seen his face. The passing of a monarch creates 
but a ripple on the surface of human feelings compared 
with the wave of deep emotion that filled hearts every- 
where when that great champion of the worker passed 
from this life. Thus did the humble cigarmaker, through 
almost sixty years of complete devotion to a single pur- 
pose, walk with the mightiest of the mighty. 

Would that we could all learn the true lesson to be 
gained from the life of Gompers: A boy of fifteen, catch- 
ing the vision that led to a life of sacrifice, a life devoted 
to the welfare of his fellow men; true to the end to the 
cause in which he believed, and which he was convinced 
was right; championing the cause of the worker and giv- 
ing his last ounce of strength to the advancement of that 
cause; beloved even by those he opposed; honored and 
respected even by those who might not have agreed with 
the principles for which he stood. 

Gompers is gone — but his influence remains to inspire 
those who take up the work he has laid down. 


For Better Printing 

In the eight-page typographic insert in this issue we 
are reproducing a number of specimens of advertisements 
and other printed matter selected from various sources, 
and with them we show resettings for the purpose of dem- 
onstrating how they can be improved. In his department 
of Typography Mr. Frazier is also showing two specimens 
in their original form, with new settings, accompanied by 
comments. The object is to offer constructive sugges- 
tions, to show how by a little more attention to the plan- 
ning and laying out a piece of printed matter can be 
arranged so as to give it a more pleasing appearance and 
at the same time increase its effectiveness in producing 
results. 


To a large extent a great veil of mystery has been cast 
around the designing of printed matter. By this we do 
not for a moment mean to suggest that no skill is required. 
Skill is essential, also a knowledge of design, likewise 
familiarity with type faces and their uses as well as their 
relation to one another. But the average compositor, 


when given copy for an advertisement or some other piece 
of display, seems to get the idea that he must produce 
a work of art, or else he goes ahead blindly, without any 
thought of proper arrangement for emphasis or subor- 
dination. In the first case the result is generally a piece 
that is over-ornamented, while in the second case it is a 
mass of words without any outstanding feature. All too 
frequently we find that some seem to have the idea that 
black face type must predominate in typography that is 
designed for advertising purposes. 

Recent years have brought a realization of the need 
for better printing, and remarkable advancement has been 
made. Simplicity in design and treatment has come to be 
the outstanding feature of our best printing. It is also 
recognized as an important feature in giving the effect 
of dignity, so desirable in most printed matter, and at 
the same time increasing the effectiveness of business or 
sales literature. With all the advancement that has been 
made, however, there is still a vast amount of printing 
that shows there is still a wide field for improvement. If 
evidence is needed, study the advertisements in many of 
our newspapers and magazines, or some of the direct 
advertising that is constantly being sent through the mails. 
Many printers’ house-organs also show need of more care- 
ful attention to the typography, as does a great deal of 
the general commercial printing that is issued. 

In all printed matter produced for the purpose of 
building up business, or, in other words, for creating sales, 
the essential feature is results. To produce results it 
must be read, or read in part, at least. It is important 
that the main part of the message be so arranged that it 
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will get the attention of the reader, then his attention must 
be sustained and carried through the rest of the message. 
If the message is not presented in a manner that invites 
reading, the effectiveness is lost and the desired results 
are not produced. Frequently it is advisable, and neces- 
sary, to rearrange the copy a little in order to give the 
proper prominence to the essential features of the message. 
If there is reason to doubt whether changes will be 
approved, the customer should be consulted and advised 
why the changes will be to his advantage. 

The demand for results from printed matter is increas- 
ing, and it is becoming more than ever essential that 
printers give more careful study to typography so the 
printed matter they produce will be more effective — in 
other words, so it will be more profitable for their cus- 
tomers. Printers owe it to their customers to study their 
work and make certain that it is suited to the purpose 
for which it is planned and that it is made as highly effec- 
tive as possible. 

In connection with this subject we were greatly inter- 
ested in reading an attractive booklet entitled “A Man 
Named Munder,” written by Laura Joy Hawley and 
issued by the associates of Norman T. A. Munder, of Bal- 
timore, while he was absent from the city. It gives a good 
insight into the policies of Mr. Munder in dealing with 
his customers, and into the underlying reasons for the 
phenomenal success he has made. A few paragraphs under 
the heading “ The True Cost of Printed Matter,” which 
we quote, should give other printers something to think 
over carefully: 

I can not resist saying something about price, for I have heard 
people say they can not afford Mr. Munder’s printing. Good mate- 
rial will always cost more than bad and good work ought to cost 
more than bad. Therefore, the kind of printing Mr. Munder does 
will seem to cost more than bad or mediocre printing. It may 
seem to cost more, but it won't. 

There is only one sound way to figure costs of anything, and 
that is in relation to results. ‘“ There are real and nominal wages. 
If my wages go up twenty per cent and my living costs me thirty 
per cent more, my real wages have gone down ten per cent. 
Printed matter designed for the spread of business or of ideas 
should not be estimated in terms of cost, but of effect,” says Joseph 
Thorpe. 

Consider these figures: Ten thousand booklets cost $300. If 
fifteen hundred are effective, the real cost is $200 a thousand. 
Ten thousand other booklets cost $350. If twenty-five hundred 
are effective, the real cost is $140 a thousand. An extra ten per 
cent or fifteen per cent expense is capable of producing a forty 
per cent or fifty per cent increase of attention value. 

If you simply haven’t the money for more than ten thousand 
mediocre booklets, consider the wisdom of sending five thousand 
instead of ten thousand, but having two thousand read instead of 
one thousand. 

Did you ever think of this? Most business is done on the ten 
per cent basis. With printed matter that is ten per cent behind 
the times you are just at zero. 

Mr. Munder is concerned with making his clients’ printing not 
only satisfactory, but profitable to them. 


Use the ‘Return Postage Guaranteed’’ Pledge 

Our attention has been called to a paragraph in an 
article entitled “‘ Locating New Markets for Printers ” in 
our issue for September, 1924, page 875, which was inad- 
vertently allowed to remain unchanged when the copy 
was edited. As it stands, the paragraph may lead to a 
wrong impression of the value and purpose of the “ return 
postage guaranteed ” pledge which our postal authorities 
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urge be placed on all envelopes and wrappers for mail 
other than first class. The paragraph in question reads: 

How many printers know the why and wherefore of that term 
“ Return postage guaranteed,” seen on so much printed matter 
going through the mails? Is it a good thing, or not worth trying 
to understand? A manufacturer of a soda fountain article had 
his printer get out many thousands of a two-color pretentious 
broadside, one to be sent to every confectionery in the country. 
On the face of it appeared “ Return postage guaranteed.” That 
printer lost the opportunity of making a friend for life when he 
delivered this beautiful piece of printing. Just a little common 
sense would have told him how confectioners come and go almost 
like the first of the month. The result was that the manufacturer 
had to buy round-trip tickets for a few thousand copies. 

For some time past we, in common with others who 
have been interested in the elimination of waste, have 
urged the need for careful checking of mailing lists in 
order to reduce the enormous loss occasioned by the con- 
stant changes in addresses due to our present methods of 
living, especially in the larger cities. The guaranty of 
return postage, which the Postoffice Department recom- 
mends be placed on mailing matter other than first class, 
is a most effective method for checking and correcting a 
mailing list and for keeping it up to date. 

The great need for keeping a close watch over the 
mailing list is readily apparent to any one who pays a 
visit to what is known as the “‘ Nixie ” section of the post- 
office in almost any of our large cities. Here will be seen 
vast quantities of mail which accumulates because it is 
undeliverable, and which must be destroyed because it 
does not bear a guaranty to pay return postage. Hence 
the use of the pledge, ‘“‘ return postage guaranteed,” is a 
protection for the mailer, as it enables him to check up on 
results and correct his mailing list to prevent sending out 
undeliverable matter on future mailings. If the printing 
house or any other business institution continues sending 
mail to an uncorrected list there is a loss of postage, as 
well as of results, not only once but as many times as the 
list is used. 

The printer can render a distinct service to his cus- 
tomer, as well as to our postal system, by recommending 
the use of the pledge on all envelopes and wrappers used 
for mailing matter other than first class. The use of the 
pledge on all of this kind of mailing matter would also 
take an enormous load off the Postoffice Department. In 
addition a careful checking and cleaning up of mailing 
lists would help eliminate much of the expense caused by 
undeliverable mail, as well as prevent the great waste 
caused by the destruction of the large amount of undeliv- 


erable matter. 


Not long ago we received a letter on a beautiful piece 
of stationery. It was really delightful to look at, and to 
notice the care that had been given to the typography and 
printing. When it came to answering the letter, how- 
ever, the envelope had become detached, and it was not 
until we searched and found it that we were able to tell 
from the postmark where the firm was located. The 
same difficulty has been experienced on other occasions. 
A business concern may be well known in its own imme- 
diate territory, but its correspondence frequently extends 
far beyond to parts where it is not so well known, The 
address, city or town and state, are important parts of 
business stationery, and should never be omitted. 
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This department is designed particularly for the review of technical publications pertaining to the printing industry. The Inland Printer Company will receive 


and transmit orders for any book or publication. 


A list of technical books kept in stock will be found 


in our catalogue, a copy of which will be sent upon request. 


Fifth Avenue Old and New 
By Henry Collins Brown 


HIS is New York’s Fifth avenue centen- 

nial souvenir volume —a book of 192 
pages, five colors inside, eight colors on the 
handsomely illuminated cover — unique in 
printed productions relating to civic mat- 
ters. It is a historical “story ” of the ave- 
nue, from its opening by the New York city 
fathers in 1824, when it was nothing but a 
country lane, to its present eminence among 
the famous streets of the world. The social 
and physical changes as they occurred from 
year to year are traced, and the styles both 
in dress and in architecture contrasted. 

The book not only tells an interesting 
story of the life of this wonderful street, 
but provides an authentic record of value 
to the city of New York, as nothing so 
complete has heretofore been attempted, 
yarticularly with reference to any one spe- 
cific section. 

There are twenty-two plates in four 
colors and eighty-eight black and white 
illustrations. A board cover with harmo- 
nizing green cloth binding is surmounted 
by a varnished label on a hot-pressed panel. 
The label is in eight colors, by offset process, 
and is reproduced from a $500 first-prize 
design by Arthur Clegg, submitted in com- 
petition with one hundred and twenty 
others. The text pages are dull coated, the 
illustrations in color being strikingly inten- 
sive and brilliantly impressive. 

The printing is excellent and a credit to 
the producers, Wynkoop-Hallenbeck-Craw- 
ford Company, New York. The publishers 
say: “We have great pleasure in saying 
that it is service such as accompanied the 
mechanical execution of this work that 
gives that firm license to use the term 
‘Printing Headquarters.’ ” 


Business Forecasting 
By David F. Jordan, B.C.S. 


In his introduction to the book the 
author says: “It is indeed surprising to 
note how little science has done toward 
reducing the element of risk in commerce in 
comparison with achievements in the search 
for the unknown in geography, astronomy, 
medicine and other fields. The age-old be- 
lief that business affairs were unworthy of 
study has too long blocked commercial 
progress.” The author then goes on to 
state that “the future will always contain 
a large degree of uncertainty, but the major 
changes in business conditions can be fore- 
seen if basic economic laws are known.” 


And it is this he is proving in this big vol- 
ume. The second part of the book is de- 
voted to “Barometers in Business,” the 
third part to “ Business Crises in the United 
States,” their history and causes. 
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Books Reviewed This Month 


The Fleuron, No. 3. A Journal of Typog- 
raphy. Edited by Oliver Simon. 154 
pages with numerous inserts. Published 
at 101 Great Russell street, London, 
W. C. 1. Price, 21 shillings, net. 

Selling Creative Printing. By George O. 
McCarthy. 104 pages, 9 by 12, in board 
covers. The Chimes Press, Los Angeles, 
California. 

Fifth Avenue Old and New. By Henry 
Collins Brown, director of the Museum of 
the City of New York. The Fifth Ave- 
nue Association, New York city. 

Bibliography of Printing and Typefounding. 
64 pages and cover, 514 by 8%. Pub- 
lished by Grafton & Co., 51 Great Russell 
street, London, W. C. 1, England. 

Filing Methods. By Eugenia Wallace. 112 
pages, cloth. The Ronald Press Com- 
pany, New York. $1.25. 

Business Forecasting. By David F. Jordan, 
B. C. S., assistant professor of finance, 
New York University. 270 pages, 6 by 9, 
in limp cloth. Prentice-Hall, Incorpo- 
rated, 70 Fifth avenue, New York. $4. 

Effective Collection Letters. By J. H. Tre- 
goe, secretary-treasurer of the National 
Association of Credit Men, and John 
Whyte, director of education and re- 
search of the National Association of 
Credit Men. 514 pages, 6 by 9, in [imp 
cloth. Prentice-Hall, Incorporated, 70 
Fifth avenue, New York. $4. 

Marking Copy for Newspaper Ad Ma- 
chines. By Earl R. Williams. 82 pages, 
4 by 6, with 70 illustrations and heavy 
reinforced .cover. The Inland Printer 
Company, Chicago. $1.50. 

Pamphlet Binding. Group Fifteen of the 
Standard Apprenticeship Lessons _ for 
Printers. Issued by the Department of 
Education, U. T. A. 

Principles of Merchandising. By Melvin 
Thomas Copeland, Ph. D. 384 pages. 
Iilustrated. Blue cloth binding. A. W. 
Shaw Company, Chicago. $4 net. 
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A Westvaco Exhibit of Fine American 
Color Printing 

This beautiful booklet of samples of 
color printing was mailed in November 
to the printers throughout the country by 
the West Virginia Pulp & Paper Company 
and its distributors. The purpose of the 
booklet is to give printers and advertisers 
a wide range of types of illustrations that 
are especially suitable for printing on coated 
book papers. 


Selling Creative Printing 
By George O. McCarthy 


HIS book is “ gratefully dedicated ” to 

the International Club of Printing 
House Craftsmen, although it is without 
doubt intended for commercial printers 
looking for ideas in marketing their goods. 
The opening announcement says: ‘“ Con- 
fronting all printers today the big problem 
is: ‘How can I sell more good printing at 
a fair profit and on a_ non-competitive 
basis?’ Many plans have been tried out, 
but very few have been successful, due in 
most instances to price competition. In the 
following pages the problem of selling the 
better grades of printing on a non-competi- 
tive basis and eliminating price competition 
by selling creative printing is set down, and 
the plan is making good in many printing 
establishments where it has been put in 
operation as a part of the service offered 
buyers, and in a number of instances the 
solicitor ’ of printing is a relic of the past. 
He has now developed into a creative sales- 
man of the first rank. 

“There isn’t a line of theory incorpo- 
rated in the selling messages, but how prac- 
tical results have been secured not only by 
the writer, but by others who have ‘seen 
the handwriting on the wall’ and have put 
the selling system in operation in their 
shops, is told.” 

Again the “ Announcement” says: ‘“ To 
those who read this book and employ the 
same methods there will come success in 
selling creative printing. You may not sell 
the first idea you offer a prospective buyer, 
but you will form an acquaintance which 
will enable you to sell something in creative 
printing later, and these little services ren- 
dered prospective buyers will cause them to 
send other printing jobs to you. 

“We have no apologies to offer in pre- 
senting this book to the printing profession. 
While some of the specimens shown may 
seem a bit unusual and different from usual 
custom, they were composed quickly and 
economically, and with one purpose in mind 
—to command attention and put over the 
idea. The designs are all practical, and the 
ideas can be sold at a profit by that class 
of printers who believe in going after busi- 
ness instead of waiting for it to come.” 

This is as it should be. The book surely 
will speak for itself when it finds a place on 
the desk of the printer who has planning of 
printing to do. The ideas advanced are 
practical, the specimens are attractive and 
modern, and the general makeup pleasing. 








The Fleuron No. 3 
Edited by Oliver Simon 

HE FLEURON has again reached us on 

its annual jaunt, this time in a coffee- 
brown cloth cover. As it styles itself “A 
Journal of Typography” and lives up to 
the slogan in every sense of the word, The 
Fleuron becomes more valuable to printers 
with each issue. In the copy before us, 
W. A. Dwiggins discusses interestingly 
“DPD. B. Updike and the Merrymount Press.” 
“ The Chancery Types of Italy and France ” 
are discussed by A. F. Johnson and Stanley 
Morrison. Other interesting articles are: 
“The Amateur and Printing,’ by Harold 
Child; “The Development of the Book,” 
by P. J. Angaulvent; “ Contemporary 
Printers: Stanley Morrison,” by Frank 
Sidgwick; ‘Czechoslovak Printing,” by 
Method Kalab; “ Modern Styles in Music 
Printing in England,” by Hubert J. Foss; 
“Albert Rutherston,’ by Randolph 
Schwabe; also book and typographical re- 
views. In addition to the line illustrations 
in the text there are four pages of collo- 
type showing examples of work done by the 
Merrymount Press, a collotype in color and 
letterpress inserts illustrating the typo- 
graphical reviews. 

The type pages of The Fleuron are set in 
eleven-point Caslon, 5% by 7%, and 
printed on a watermarked laid antique 
stock of fine texture and with wide mar- 
gins. The typography and printing mark 
it as the product of a painstaking printer. 


Pamphlet Binding 

This is Group Fifteen of the Standard 
Apprenticeship Lessons for Printers, issued 
by the Department of Education of the 
United Typothete of America. Besides the 
instructor’s guide the group contains lessons 
in hand folding, machine folding, gathering, 
wire-stitching, sewing, trimming, stitcher 
mechanism, hand and foot operated punches, 
power punching machines, perforating, 
crimping, paging and round-cornering, ma- 
chine gluing, padding and __ inspecting, 
wrapping and packing, cutting machines, 
stock cutting, and care of cutter knives. 
It is an extensive and valuable work which 
is here offered the printing industry. Efforts 
of this kind are sure to show results in 
better work and increased efficiency. 


Marking Copy for Newspaper 
Ad. Machines 
By Earl R. Williams 

The second edition of this excellent style 
book for the ad. room is just off the press. 
This book not only establishes a uniform- 
ity in marking copy, but it teaches the man 
who has not had ad. machine experience 
how to mark his copy for the best and 
quickest results. 


Effective Collection Letters 

By J. H. Tregoe and John Whyte 
This book contains a number of choice 
dependable collection letters; in fact, over 
three hundred, picked from all types of 
businesses all over the country. The text 
explains the entire basis of successful col- 
lection letter writing with enlightening 
comments by the authors on each specific 
letter. In defining a good collection letter, 
the authors say: “A good collection letter 
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is one that obtains the payment of a past- 
due account and retains the good will of 
the customer.” Granted. And we will add: 
“If the book can show us how to write 
such a letter, it is worth its weight in gold.” 


Filing Methods 

By Eugenia Wallace 
This is No. 4 of the Ronograph Series, 
published by the Ronald Press, New York 
city. These series are designed to provide, 
in compact form, dependable information 
which will help to solve the varied prob- 





Other Books Received 

Newspaper Law, second edition. By Wil- 
liam W. Loomis. Important court deci- 
sions, citations and references pertaining 
to newspaper publishing and printing. 
188 pages and index, 434 by 7%, cloth. 
Porte Publishing Company, Salt Lake 
City. $2.56. 

The Human Story of Coal. By George H. 
Cushing. 122 pages, 5% by 8%, cloth. 
William Edwin Rudge, New York. 

Printing Types, Borders, Initials, Electros, 
Brass Rules, Spacing Materials and Orna- 
ments, being the 1924 catalogue and 
specimen book of Stephenson, Blake & 
Co., Limited, Sheffield and London, Eng- 
land. Besides it contains a_ historical 
sketch of this famous typefoundry, which 
is said to be a direct descendant of Wyn- 
kyn de Worde, Joseph Moxon and William 
Caslon. The book evidences care in 
makeup and taste in typography. 

Map Making by Modern Methods. The 
story of a map, illustrating some of the 
intricate processes employed in modern 
mapmaking, the highly trained special- 
ization necessary and the technical effi- 
ciency resulting in the familiar product. 
Published by George Philip & Son, Lim- 
ited, the London Geographical Institute, 
32 Fleet street, London, E. C. 4. 

Annual Report of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, 1922. 554 pages, cloth cover. Con- 
tains a number of valuable scientific arti- 
cles. Published by the acting secretary 
of the institution at Washington, D. C., 
and may be procured from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, at $1.50 a copy. 

Vearbook of the American Engineering 
Standards Committee, 1924. <A résumé 
of the progress of standardization during 
the year. American Engineering Stand- 
ards Committee, 29 West Thirty-ninth 
street, New York. 

The Public School Debt in Illinois. A re- 
port reviewed and presented by the Edu- 
cational Finance Inquiry Commission 
under the auspices of the American Coun- 
cil on Education. By George W. Willett. 
108 pages and cover. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. 

Effective Industrial Advertising. By Keith 
J. Evans. A series of six articles re- 
printed from Class. Published by G. D. 
Crain, Jr., 537 South Dearborn street, 
Chicago. 
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lems that arise in business enterprises, large 
and small. Editor Frank Fall says in his 
introduction to the present volume that it 
has grown out of an experience in which 
responsibility for the organization and 
management of filing systems for large 
business enterprises was joined to the intro- 
duction of others in the principles of filing 
and library methods. He adds: “In fact, 
it is not too much to say that the qualifica- 
tions of Miss Wallace for writing such a 
book are unique.” To all of which we 
agree. The book gives ample evidence that 
she has been well qualified for her task. 
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Bibliography of Printing and Typefounding 

RAFTON & CO., of London, England, 

have done the printing industry and 
others interested a great service by the 
compilation of this catalogue, which con- 
tains a list of practically everything pub- 
lished relating to the graphic arts. The 
subjects covered include bookbinding, book 
plates, catalogues of books, copyright, elec- 
trotyping, engraving, etching, famous 
presses, libraries, lithography, manuscripts 
and paleography, mezzotint, paper, photo- 
engraving, photography, playing cards, 
printing, stereotyping and wood engraving. 


Principles of Merchandising 
By Melvin Thomas Copeland, Ph. D. 

The high cost of living perhaps can not 
be handed a more severe wallop than a 
reduction in merchandising costs. This 
book explains the principles and methods 
by which these costs are being reduced, 
sales increased and larger profits earned, 
backed up with facts, figures and data from 
the experiences of hundreds of business 
firms. The author is professor of market- 
ing and director of the Bureau of Business 
Research at Harvard, and knows his subject. 


De Tampon 

This is the organ of the Graphic Trade 
School at Utrecht, Holland. It appears 
“ quarterly,” though the copy before us is 
a combination of three, being numbered 
1-3, for 1923. It is a choicely printed vol- 
ume of 108 pages, supplemented with many 
inserts showing exemplary work done by 
pupils of the Utrecht school. In addition 
to reporting the work of the school, “ De 
Tampon ” contains a considerable amount 
of instructive typographical information. 


The Beginnings of Halftone 

The articles by Miss Lida Rose McCabe 
on “The Beginnings of Halftone,’ pub- 
lished in our issues of March and April 
last, have been considered of such historical 
importance for the use of libraries, lecturers 
and students of photoengraving generally 
that by request a revised and extra illus- 
trated edition has been reprinted. This 
book should be in all libraries and will be 
secured by librarians if you request it. 


German Typefounding 

We have been honored by the receipt 
of copy No. 379 of a work entitled 
“Die Deutsche Schriftgiesserei: Eine ge- 
werbeliche Bibliographie,” published by Dr. 
Oscar Jolles, under the auspices of the H. 
Berthold typefoundry at Berlin. This num 
bered edition is of a large octavo work oi 
288 pages, with wide margins, printed on 
antique paper and substantially bound. It 
ranges under thirty subtitles a seemingly 
most complete list of books, pamphlets, 
articles and special sheets having to do with 
the art and business of typefounding in 
Germany. These are entered by title, author 
or publisher, place and date of publication. 
That it goes far back is evidenced by dates 
like 1729, 1640, 1458. Its latest dates are 
in 1922. (Later ones are given in a yeer 
book published recently.) Those who as 
sisted the compiler were Friedrich Bauer, 
Gustav Mori, Heinrich Schwarz and Loth«: 
von Biedermann. 
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Brief mention of men and events associated with the printing and allied industries will be published under this heading. 
Items for this department should reach us by the tenth day of the month. 


Business and Employment 


The Department of Commerce announces 
the following figures covering basic indus- 
trial and commercial movements in No- 
vember: Total ginnings of the 1924 cotton 
crop to December 1 were 12,225,025 bales, 
as contrasted with 9,243,380 bales ginned 
during the corresponding period from the 
1923 crop. 

Pig-iron production in November totaled 
2,509,673 tons, as contrasted with 2,477,127 
tons in October and 2,894,295 tons a year 
ago. Production of steel ingots totaled 
3,107,226 tons during November, as com- 
pared with 3,111,452 tons in the previous 
month, and 3,134,321 in November, 1923. 
Unfilled orders of the United States Steel 
Corporation at the end of November called 
for 4,031,969 tons, as against 3,525,000 tons 
at the end of October, and 4,369,000 tons 
on November 30, 1923. Shipments of loco- 
motives by principal manufacturers totaled 
133 in November, as against 96 in October, 
and 299 in November, 1923, while orders 
unfilied as of November 30 called for 397 
locomotives, as against 462 at the end of 
October, and 691 on November 30, 1923. 


Expenditures for building purposes con- 
templated by November awards in twenty- 
seven northeastern states amounted to 
$341,344,000, as against $344,941,000 in 
October, and $289,263,000 in November, 
1923. In point of floor space November 
awards represented an increase over the 
previous month, but a decline from No- 
vember, 1923. Contracts awarded for resi- 
dential construction were greater in point of 
value than in either comparative period. 

Freight-car loadings declined seasonally 
in November to 4,093,760 from 4,380,149 
in October, and may be compared with 
4,053,805 in November, 1923. Car load- 
ings during the eleven months ending No- 
vember totaled 44,176,923, as compared 
with 45,663,133 for the same period in 1923. 

Sales of two leading mail-order houses 
in November aggregated $39,841,000, as 
against $41,063,000 in October, and $34,- 
528,000 in November, 1923. 

The combined price index of forty indus- 
trial and railroad bonds stood at 76.06 for 
November, as compared with 75.74 in Octo. 
ber, and 70.96 a year ago. Prices of twen- 
ty-five industrial and twenty-five railroad 


stocks, averaged for November, were 
higher than in the preceding month and 
also higher than in November of 1923. 

Commercial concerns failing in Novem- 
ber numbered 1,653, as against 1,696 in the 
previous month, and 1,704 in November, 
1923. The aggregate liabilities of firms fail- 
ing in November were $31,124,000, as com- 
pared with $36,099,000 in October, and 
$49,592,000 a year ago. 

Employment is approaching the winter 
doldrums period this year in better shape 
than at any time since the slump of 1920, 
so the various monthly surveys indicate, 
according to an article by Arthur Evans in 
the Chicago Tribune. 

Factories, in general, are slowly increas- 
ing their forces, and skilled workers are in 
demand. Transient labor is floating into 
the big cities, as it always does at the ap- 
proach of cold weather, and there is a sur- 
plus of common labor. Jobs are getting 
scarcer for unskilled floaters, but at that 
fewer are carrying the banner than a year 
ago. In the manufacturing industries as 
a whole activities in December have in- 
creased over November. 


The Union Printers Home, Colorado Springs, Showing New Wing to the Right 


“Its Bounty Unpurchasable; Its Charity Without Price.” 





Conveyor in operation. 
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Conveyor disconnected. 


Sheet Conveyor From Lithograph Press to Bronzer Installed in Plant of Michigan Lithographing Company by H. B. Rouse Company 


Building in Chicago is going on at an 
unabated pace. In Illinois more men are 
employed in building and_ construction 
work than there were in October, when 
operations were at high speed. 

One index of the continuous improve- 
ment are the building permits. In Chi- 
cago and suburbs last month $29,260,000 
worth of new work was authorized. This 
was an increase of $5,500,000 over October 
and of $2,000,000 over November of 1923. 
Coal mining is picking up, taking up much 
slack in the mining regions of central and 
southern Illinois. 

Among the surveys is one of Illinois, 
Indiana, Michigan and Wisconsin made by 
Barney Cohen, one of the district directors 
of the United States employment service. It 
shows that during the first week of Decem- 
ber industrial activities increased in IIli- 
nois, Wisconsin and Indiana, and slackened 
somewhat in Michigan, owing to the usual 
slowdown in the automotive centers at this 
season. 

The employment situation in the printing 
trades of the country does not show the ex- 
pected improvement, however. In nearly 
every printing center of the Middle West 
there are numbers of men out of employ- 
ment. There has been some improvement, 
but not enough to absorb the overflow. 


A Rouse Innovation 


Recently the H. B. Rouse Company, of 
Chicago, installed in the plant of the Michi- 
gan Lithographing Company, Grand Rap- 
ids, a sheet conveyor which is somewhat of 
an innovation in this class of work. The 
problem was to convey the lithographed 
sheet from the offset press to the bronzer. 
In lithograph houses it has heretofore been 
considered impossible to make such connec- 
tions between lithograph presses and bronz- 
ing machines, because many lithograph 
presses deliver at the floor. The Rouse fac- 
tory solved this problem by arranging to 
pick up the sheets at the floor and carry 
them on an incline and feed them to a 
bronzer, as is shown in the illustrations of 
the equipment installed in the Michigan 
Lithographing Company’s plant. One illus- 
tration shows the Rouse conveyor elevated 
and hooked to the ceiling, in which position 
it remains when the lithograph press is 
being run independently. The conveyor can 


be almost instantly disconnected from the 
lithograph press and raised out of the way 
in the manner illustrated. The illustration 
at the left shows the Rouse conveyor in 
operating position. The curtain hanging 
beneath the conveyor tapes is to stop the 
draft from the flysticks, which might other- 
wise disturb the sheets and prevent their 
traveling in perfect time and without slip- 
page from the press to the bronzer. The 
extension of tapes below the main rails of 
the conveyor is a tensioner devised by the 
Rouse company to prevent fluttering in the 
tapes. 

An important feature of this equipment 
is that no belts are used for driving. Even 
the tape mechanism is driven by a chain, 
and ball bearings are used at the points 
where they are necessary. 

The Rouse factory also manufactures a 
similar conveyor to be attached between 
bronzing machines and offset presses with 
extension delivery. This equipment takes 
up less room than the conveyor which picks 
up the sheets at the floor. 


Libel and Copy-Reading 

The Medill School of Journalism of 
Northwestern University keeps open house 
every Thursday night, when men and 
women employed on the newspapers in Chi- 
cago enlighten the embryo editors and other 
interested persons with addresses on their 
experiences in some line of newspaper work. 
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The two most interesting topics last month 
were “Libel, and How to Avoid It,” by 
Robert N. Golding, now connected with a 
prominent Chicago law firm, and ‘“ Adven- 
tures in Copy-Reading,”’ by Miss Martha 
McElliott, of the Chicago Tribune. 

Beginning with the historic times when 
all printers were considered malefactors, 
and were liable to punishment by pillory 
and the loss of their ears, in addition to 
damages, for libel, Mr. Golding discussed 
the careful path that must be followed by 
the reporter who would avoid the possibil- 
ity of libel, and the protection afforded the 
press in more recent times. 

Defining the term as “ Any false written 
statement tending to place a person in bad 
repute or ridicule,” he swept aside the time- 
honored fantasy that such phrases as “ al- 
leged,” “said to be” and “generally 
regarded as” were loopholes for offenders. 

“They mean nothing,” he said, “ and 
might just as well be left out.” 

The impersonal presentation of facts. 
somewhat after the manner in which a pho 
tograph records them, Mr. Golding recom- 
mended as the armor in which the reporter 
may walk unscathed. 

“Tt is when he departs from the imper- 
sonal, and presents an original work of art, 
that he leaves himself liable,’ he explained. 

The “ defensive privilege ” afforded news- 
papers in reports concerning public affairs 
or matters of public interests, and also the 
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A Christmas Present From Far-Off Czecho-Slovakia 
The illustration above is an exact reproduction of a book recently received from the Spolek Typografia v 


Praze. 


In Czecho-Slovakian it is called ‘“‘ Pravidla Sazby Typografické ’”’ (‘* Rules of Typesetting ’’). 


It isa 


guide for the ccmpositors, with all details of composition explained. The first edition of the book appeared 
before the war, and now the second edition has again been published by the Society of Typographers, 
Prague. The pages are 1% by 1% inches in hand-tooled leather binding 
with backbone burnished and in gold. 
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reminder that the truth is always a defense, 
were specifically mentioned for the instruc- 
tion of the embryo journalists. 

Miss Martha McElliott, the only woman 
copy-reader on a metropolitan newspaper, 
who five years ago adventured into a field 
iormerly open only to men and has won 
success therein, spoke of her experiences 
while she was pioneering in her particular 
profession. 

“ Copy-readers prefer not to be confused 
with proofreaders,” Miss McElliott said in 
xplaining her work. “ Their missions are 
juite different. The copy-reader edits the 
tory of the reporter or correspondent be- 
iore it goes to the printer and is responsible 
or errors that appear in the printed page. 

“Correct grammatical construction of 
entences, punctuation, complexities of com- 
position, misplaced words, inaccurate infor- 
mation concerning localities, individuals, 
liistoric facts or dates —all these must be 
verified by the copy-reader before the copy 
passes out of his hands. His is the last guess 
before it goes into type, and his guess had 
better be correct. Otherwise irate editors 
and subscribers will immediately advise him 
of the error of his ways. 

“Tt isn’t quite clear to me,” Miss McElli- 
ott said, ““ why more women do not take up 
copy-reading as a profession. It can't be 
because they have not the same educa- 
tional opportunities as men—many of 
them have excellent educations. I see no 
reason why articles, in particular those 
that are written for women, should not be 
edited by women.” 


Printers’ Buildings Going Up 

The Austin Company, engineers and 
builders, Cleveland, inform us that con- 
struction of the new building of the Art 
Color Printing Company, Dunellen, New 
Jersey, is rapidly nearing completion. 
According to the terms of the contract the 
building is to be finished in 120 working 
days. A picture of the new building is 
shown on this page. It consists of a two- 
story office structure, 60 by 140 feet, and 
a plant 140 by 700 feet with “saw tooth” 
roof construction. 

In addition to this plant, the Austin Com- 
pany recently designed four other new 
printing plants, now under construction. 
These are the plants of the Telegraph 
Printing Company, Harrisburg; News- 
Tribune, Wilmerding, Pennsylvania; the 
branch plant of the Plimpton Press, La 
Porte, Indiana, and the plant of the Wil- 
lard Times, Willard, Ohio. The same com- 
pany is also building a warehouse for the 
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Wesel Manufacturing Company Entertains German Delegation 
The German delegation of master printers to the U. T. A. convention were entertained by the F. Wesel 


Manufacturing Company at a luncheon in the Crescent Athletic Club, Brooklyn, Friday, October 31. 


The 


photograph reproduced above was autographed as the delegation was ready to leave this country on the 
S. S. George Washington. 


Robert Gair Company, paper box makers, 
New York; a new building for the Bogota 
Paper & Board Company, Bogota, New 
Jersey, and a new filtration plant for the 
Federal Paper Board Company, Bogota. 


Governor Allen Addresses 
Iowa Publishers 

“Banneritis ” was deplored by ex-Gov- 
ernor Henry J. Allen, of Kansas, publisher 
of the Wichita Beacon, in an address deliv- 
ered on November 14 before the district 
conference of the Iowa Press Association at 
the University of Iowa School of Journal- 
ism. “After six years’ absence from my 
newspaper, the first thing I had to cure my 
men of was ‘banneritis,’” declared Mr. 
Allen. ‘They bannered things so much 
that when any real news did happen we 
didn't have type in the shop big enough 
to tell about it.” 

Too much syndicated material is driving 
personality from newspapers, he believes. 
It there is any one thing responsible for 
the prominence of Kansas newspapers it 
is the fact that they are made in Kansas 
without the help of syndicates, he said, 
adding: “ Picture the home-town girl that 
does something rather than a Hollywood 
queen, even if the local girl isn’t quite so 
good looking. Write your own editorials; 
write your own features.” 
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The Art Color Printing Company Plant, Dunellen, New Jersey 
Plans by the Austin Company, architectural engineers and builders, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Crime news creeps down between the in- 
side sheets in the Wichita Beacon, accord- 
ing to its publisher. ‘“ Formerly I licked 
my chops, journalistically, over a crime,” 
he said, “and put it on the front page. 
Now I deplore it and put it on the inside. 
You can get your readers to love criminal 
news. You can create a morbid interest 
among them, but you can also create a 
feeling in your community that anything 
worth while will be in your newspaper.” 

A round-table discussion on national ad- 
vertising brought out the fact that in spite 
of recent slight increases the amount of 
national advertising in weekly newspapers 
of the state is far from satisfactory. An 
educational program similar to that insti- 
tuted last vear by the daily papers of the 
state will likely be launched by the Iowa 
association in the near future. 

Two plans were suggested for increas- 
ing the volume of national advertising. 
Both are aimed at the manufacturers and 
not at the agencies. G. L. Caswell, man- 
aging director of the Iowa Press Associa- 
tion, believes that publishers should work 
through local merchants. In a letter re- 
cently sent to members of the association 
Mr. Caswell points out that manufactur- 
ers are unacquainted with the conditions 
and are permitting agencies to divert too 
much advertising to magazines, overlooking 
meanwhile the greater field of local adver- 
tising. He has asked editors to have their 
local dealers write the manufacturers of 
their goods explaining their needs in regard 
to advertising. 

E. M. Smith, publisher of the Winterset 
Madisonian, presented a plan to the con- 
ference which would check up definitely on 
the effectiveness of national advertising 
used without a local hookup. He has pre- 
pared questionnaires having printed on 
them the names of some fifteen nationally 
known products, handled exclusively by 
some merchant in his town. In preliminary 
tests Mr. Smith found that in the case of 
one product only was there anything like 
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Iowa Press Association at University of Iowa 
Former Governor Henry J. Allen, of Kansas, publisher of the Wichita Beacon, is in the front center with 


George L. Caswell, managing director of the Iowa Press Association, at his left. 
director of the university school of journalism, is second from the left in the front row. 


Prof. Charles H. Weller, 
Harry Hillman, 


editor of THE INLAND PRINTER, is first from the left in the third row. 


agreement among his fellow townsmen as 
to the local dealer who sold the product. 
The questionnaires, Mr. Smith pointed out, 
might be adapted for use in any town. 
They effer undeniable proof that national 
advertising without a local hookup loses 
most of its effectiveness. 

The total amount of farm advertising can 
be boosted in the weekly newspaper if 
the publishers or their agents will get 
acquainted with the breeders of pure-bred 
stock in their communities, learn their 
herds, and put the matter of advertising 
up to them just as they would to any busi- 
ness man, declared Fred Hess, of Marengo, 
Iowa. “If you can get a buyer or two 
for them at their sales, you’ve got a friend 
for life,” he said. 

President Walter A. Jessup of the uni- 
versity and Prof. Charles H. Weller, direc- 
tor of the School of Journalism, were also 
on the program. 


Government to Save on Printing 

The government proposes to save $1,700,- 
000 in the cost of printing dollar bills by 
the coinage and circulation of the new 
“ Liberty Peace” silver dollar. It is fresh 
from the mint and is a handsome coin. 
Some mathematical shark has figured out 
that if those of us who can afford it will 
keep one or two of these silver dollars in 
our pockets, a saving as stated above can 
be made on the printing bill for paper 
money. 

Secretary of the Treasury Mellon has 
asked banks throughout the country to co- 
operate in putting 40,000,000 of the new 
dollars into circulation. It now is neces- 
sary for the government to print 48,000,- 
000 dollar bills every month in order to 
supply the demand and redeem unfit and 
mutilated bills. While it costs 1.7 cents 
to print a dollar bill, its life is only seven 
or eight months, because it is rushed into 
circulation without time for “seasoning.” 
A seasoned bill is good for ten or eleven 


months. If the life of these bills can be 
prolonged by two months, a yearly saving 
of $1,666,000 will be effected, Secretary 
Mellon states. 


Facsimile Signatures on the Linotype 

To facilitate the production of printed 
matter incorporating facsimile signatures, 
the Mergenthaler Linotype Company is 
prepared to make on short notice facsimile 
signature matrix slides, in any point size or 
width embraced in the range of the lino- 
type. It is easy to understand the decided 
economy and greater effectiveness of this 
form of facsimile signature over the much 
more expensive line cut. As many signa- 
ture slugs as desired can be cast for each 
job, thus assuring fresh, clean-cut faces at 
all times. Moreover, the slugs are easier to 
handle and require no storage space. They 
can be made up right along with the other 
composition, without extra fitting, and, 
when the job has been run off, they can be 
thrown into the melting pot. 


Pictures Radioed Across Atlantic 

A series of photographs was wirelessed 
on November 30 from London to New 
York by a new process called the photo- 
radiogram system, which has been produced 
by the Radio Corporation of America, 
whose engineers developed the machinery 
and technique of this form of telephotogra- 
phy. From Marconi house, London, the 
picture impulses were sent across 220 miles 
of land wire to Carnarvon, Wales. At this 
point they were transformed into aerial 
signals, flashed across the ocean to the sta- 
tion at Riverhead, Long Island, and there 
again “taken off the air” and transmitted 
over seventy miles of land line to New 
York city. 

The method of preparing the photograph 
for transmission, its transformation into 
electrical impulses, and back again on the 
receiving instrument to a picture is de- 
scribed as follows: 
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The picture is photographed on an ordi- 
nary camera film. This film is placed on 
the outside of a glass cylinder, inside which 
is a powerful incandescent lamp, the light 
from which is focused in a minute beam 
onto the film as the cylinder rotates. The 
variations of density in the film change the 
amount of light passing from the lamp and 
out through the film to an electric cell sensi- 
tive to light. This cell transforms the 
flickering light waves into electrical im- 
pulses of variations of potency equal to the 
variations of tone or density in the film. 
President Coolidge’s picture was first sent. 

The cell sends out these impulses in much 
the same form and manner as the regular 
dot and dash method of telegraphic mes- 
sages. The signals or impulses pass through 
a series of vacuum tube amplifiers and 
modulators, whence they go out upon the 
land wires. 

At the receiving station on Long Island 
the signals are again amplified and sent 
over land lines to the New York laboratory. 
Here this unintelligible “code” carrying 
the photograph is unscrambled, giving 
each electrical impulse a part in reproduc- 
ing the photograph. The picture is repro- 
duced on a photographic film by means of 
a beam of light corresponding with that 
which operates the cell in the sending ap- 
paratus, and is also recorded upon a piece 
of paper. 

In this last operation the paper is fas 
tened on a cylinder turning in synchrony 
with the sending cylinder. Poised above 
this paper is a specially constructed foun 
tain pen the action of which is regulated 
by an electro magnet. The electrically 
transmitted impulses acting upon this mag 
net cause the pen to mark the paper with 
dots of varying density corresponding with 
the length of each separate impulse. Hence 
a picture is produced which resembles a 
stippled engraving. The time consumed in 
projecting the whole picture across the 
Atlantic was about twenty minutes. 

A photograph of Secretary Hughes was 
next, and then a Chinese proverb printed 
in heavy type, the proverb being “ One 
picture is worth 10,000 words.” 

Then came photographs of the steamship 
Reclamation aground on the Tweed River; 
of Oxford winning the relay races at Cam- 
bridge; of Queen Mother Alexandra, of 
Stanley Baldwin, Owen D. Young, Ambas- 
sador Kellogg, and the Prince of Wales. 
Some of the photographs of individuals 
were barely recognizable, while others were 
good likenesses. 


The Freedom of the Press 

The new Voorhies-Bahorski anti-gambling 
law, which was passed by the Michigan 
legislature in 1923, was declared unconsti- 
tutional and void by the Michigan Supreme 
Court December 10. Among other things, 
the law prohibited publication in newspa- 
pers of betting odds and barred from sale 
in Michigan papers published outside of 
the state if they carried such odds. The 
law is said to be the most drastic ever put 
into force in the United States. The Court, 
however, did not pass on the merits of the 
law, but threw it into the discard because 
it had not been read three times on tie 
floor of the lower house before its passave. 
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Systematic Apprenticeship Training 
The Federation of Master Printers of 
Great Britain has formally approved of a 
new scheme of apprenticeship training 
which provides for a special committee of 
employers and workers to examine candi- 
dates for apprenticeship and determine 
their fitness for the trade. The committee 
will also investigate the technical instruc- 
tion given to apprentices, and exercise some 
measure of supervision over their training. 
\\here district committees do not exist such 
mmittees will be appointed. The federa- 
on has circularized the existing district 
smmittees and the various alliances, urging 
hem to deal with the matter without delay. 


Franklin Anniversary 
An impressive celebration of the anniver- 
sary of Benjamin Franklin’s birth was out- 
lined at a recent meeting of the Old-Time 


Printers’ Association of Chicago in the . 


Hotel La Salle. It is proposed to com- 
memorate the day with a banquet for one 
thousand persons at the hotel. The print- 
ers will codperate with the Electric Club 
of Chicago, in view of the leading role 
played by Franklin in the development 
both of printing and of electricity. 

The banquet is to be held on January 17. 
Addresses will be delivered by Mayor 
Dever, James M. Lynch, the new president 
of the International Typographical Union, 
and by a member of the Electric Club. 


Training Business Executives 


A course in modern production methods 
for printing plant executives has been pre- 
pared by the Business Training Corpora- 
tion of New York and is being operated 
under the supervision of the New York 
Employing Printers’ Association and the 
New York Club of Printing House Crafts- 
men. The course is arranged to present in 
a well organized form for home study the 
recognized means and methods of modern 
production and plant management, supple- 
menting the personal experience gained by 
the student with ideas found valuable in 
other industries. 

The course is divided into six main units, 
covering team leadership, handling of men, 
organization, equipment, production rec- 
ords and principles of management. 


D. M.A. A. Convention Paid Dividend 


The Pittsburgh committee which han- 
dled the recent direct-mail advertising con- 
vention and exposition in that city has 
closed its offices and issued a financial state- 
ment to all guarantors. All guaranty 
money was refunded one hundred per 
cent, with six per cent interest, and a sur- 
plus which remained after all bills incurred 
by the committee were paid has been 
divided among the Advertising Club, the 
Chamber of Commerce and the Typothete 
of that city. This is the fifth successive 
convention of the D. M. A. A. where all 
expenses of the convention have been paid 
in full, guarantors refunded and a surplus 
returned. The selection of the convention 
city for 1925 will be made at the meeting 
of the Board of Governors of the associa- 
tion January 24 in the headquarters of the 
Advertising Club of New York. To date 
ten cities are in the field for the honor. 
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Munder’s Exhibit at the Direct-Mail Convention, Pittsburgh 
Today there are many processes, some of them very wonderful. The reader will notice the sign over the 
booth, ‘‘ The Work of the Printing Press Exclusively — Strength of Color — Minute Detail.’”’> The newer 
processes can not boast of strength of color or minute detail. These factors evidently are wanted. Hence 
the printing press will still be needed when these qualifications are required. 


Kansas Printing Teachers Organize 

The first meeting of the Kansas State 
Printing Teachers’ Association was held at 
Pittsburg, Kansas, on November 29. The 
association was organized at the suggestion 
of Prof. R. M. Coffelt. Officers for this 
year: M. F. Reppert, president; C. F. 
Connet, vice-president; Louis R. Divil- 
biss, secretary-treasurer. An apprentice 
bureau will keep on file the names of 
apprentices with their past experience, 
when they will complete their training, and 
where they prefer to locate. 


Walter W. Barrett Takes Up New Work 


For some time past the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the International Allied Printing 
Trades Association has been giving consid- 
eration to increasing the effectiveness of the 
allied printing trades councils. The Board 
has been convinced that the industry is not 
receiving the benefit from these councils 
that an extended use of the union label 
should bring. The appointment of a field 
agent to assist local councils was decided 
upon, and provision was made for funds to 
carry on the work. At conferences held 
during the recent meeting of the Board of 
Governors at El Paso, Texas, it was decided 
that no better man could be found for the 
work than Walter W. Barrett, formerly 
president of Chicago Typographical Union 
No. 16 and a former vice-president of the 
International Typographical Union. Mr. 
Barrett was finally prevailed upon to ac- 
cept the appointment as assistant to the 
secretary of the association and took up 
the duties of the new position on Monday, 
December 15. A plan of work is being out- 
lined, and Mr. Barrett will assist any of 
the allied printing trades councils that may 
be in need of help. He will visit as many 
cities as possible, devoting his efforts to 


bringing about complete harmony between 
the various printing trades unions, creating 
a greater demand for the use of the allied 
printing trades union label, and thus mak- 
ing stronger and more effective the various 
unions in the printing trades. 


The Composing Room 

A series of six monthly demonstrations 
and_ discussions on ‘The Composing 
Room,” to be given by a committee of 
members of the Boston Club of Printing 
House Craftsmen, with the advice and co- 
operation of representatives of the Boston 
Society of Printers, the Boston Typothete 
and other interested organizations, began 
December 29, at Huntington Hall, Rogers 
building, Boston. 

General plans are the same as those used 
for the series of ‘“ Presswork Shop Discus- 
sions’ last season, with an advisory com- 
mittee made up of prominent authorities 
on the subject. 

The proposed division of subjects is as 
follows: 

First meeting.— Showing a fully equipped, prop- 
erly arranged, well lighted and ventilated compos- 
ing room, with qualified speaker to explain advan- 
tages, give advice and answer questions. 

Second meeting.—Talk on the importance of the 
composing room as the foundation of the finished 
product. What the right kind of typesetting, 
makeup, lockup and imposition mean to the elec- 
trotyper, the pressman and the binder. 

Third meeting—The Layout Man, Creating and 
Designing. Working hand in hand with the com- 
positor. Thorough knowledge of office equipment 
and facilities in all departments. 

Fourth meeting —The Compositor. Demonstra- 
tion of proper handling of copy, tools and matter on 
all kinds of composition, including display, adver- 
tising, straight and tabular. 

Fifth meeting.—Typesetting machines. Their 
scope and value. Trade composition companies 
and their service. 

Sixth meeting.—Makeup and lockup for job and 
cylinder presses and for the electrotyper. Break- 
ing up for color. Demonstrations. 
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The Miller Telephone Index 
The Miller Saw-Trimmer Company, 
Pittsburgh, has recently issued a_ useful 
advertising novelty in the shape of a desk 
telephone index designed to attach to the 
base of the telephone, as shown in the 








This device 


illustration herewith. saves 
many valuable minutes by making instantly 
available the telephone numbers of parties 
most frequently called. Every printer 
should have one. A line on your business 
letterhead addressed to the Miller Saw- 
Trimmer Company, Pittsburgh, will bring 
it by return mail. It is just as suitable 
for Bell phones as for automatics. 


Chicago Printers Organize 
A new attempt to organize the printers 
of Chicago was made on Tuesday evening, 
December 16, when 150 printers and print- 
ers’ representatives met at the City Club 
to act on a report submitted by the com- 
mittee formerly appointed for the purpose 
of reorganization. The report of the com- 
mittee was unanimously adopted; the new 
organization started out with a member- 
ship of forty-one, which may be considered 
a good nucleus to build on. The commit- 
tee was continued until its proposed consti- 

tution and by-laws are acted upon. 


New Ruling on Broken Packages 

The Philadelphia paper merchants have 
adopted a new rule covering broken pack- 
ages. Heretofore no extra charge has been 
made where the broken package was part 
of a full-package order. The amended rule 
reads as follows: “Effective January 1, 
1925, trade custom, as adopted by the 
Paper Trade Association of Philadelphia 
relative to broken packages, was amended 
to read as follows: An advance of twenty- 
five per cent will be charged on less than 
original package for all ledgers, bonds, 
writings, books, coated books, blottings, 
covers, onion-skins and all light-weight 
papers, whether or not accompanied by 
one or more full packages.” In other 
words, if a printer orders ten and one-half 
reams of some stock, twenty-five per cent 
of the price of the half ream will be added 
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to the bill. The new rule was discussed at 
a meeting of the Typothete of Philadelphia 
on December 8, and it seems that the print- 
ers agreed to the fairness of the new rule, 
although it was agreed that the subject 
should receive further study by both the 
paper merchants and the typothete. If, 
after six months’ trial, the new plan is not 
working to the satisfaction of all concerned, 
other methods disposing of the broken 
package nuisance must be submitted. 


Court Orders Pay for Lost Time 

A Toronto court has ordered judgment 
in favor of the printer in two interesting 
cases recently tried at Osgoode Hall, one 
involving a charge for 183 hours of lost 
press time. The suits were instituted by 
the Industrial & Educational Publishing 
Company of Toronto against the Gold 
Medal People, Limited. In the first case 
the defendants alleged that the order for 
the printing had not been given the plain- 
tiffs but to another company now bank- 
rupt, against whom the defendants had a 
considerable counter claim. The Court 
awarded the plaintiffs $600, due for the 
printing of some four hundred thousand 
two-color circulars. In the second case ob- 
jection was made to the quality of the 
printing, but again the Court held with the 
printer. 


Win Martin Cantine’s Monthly Prize 

The Martin Cantine Company, Sauger- 
ties, New York, manufacturers of Cantine’s 
coated papers, offer a monthly prize of $200 
to the printer and advertising man who 





Alfred T. Peters 


jointly produce the best piece of printing 
during the month on any of the Cantine 
papers. In addition to the cash award, 
the winners of these contests are given 
much free advertising. 

The Thomas C. Peters Printing Com- 
pany, Utica, New York, and Alfred T. 
Peters, the advertising man, also of Utica, 
won the prize for November with a broad- 
side announcing the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of the printing company. It was the 
result of the combined effort of the adver- 
tising man and the printer. 
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Ortleb Company Reorganized 

The Ortleb Ink Agitator Company, St. 
Louis, has been reorganized under a charter 
granted by the state of Delaware, absorb- 
ing the charter issued by the Secretary of 
State of Missouri. New officers were 
elected as follows: President and treas- 
urer, George Ortleb; vice-president, Doug- 
las Ortleb, and secretary, Bernard J. Groll 
manager of the National Directory Com 
pany, St. Louis. 

The rapid expansion of the company 
which has been in existence a little mor 
than one year, has resulted in larger quar 
ters for the factory at 2120 Walnut street 
The downtown office is located in thi 
Calumet building. 

Having sold more than 250 agitators t 
printing establishments throughout th 
United States during the first year of busi 
ness, the Ortleb company is very optimis 
tic over the future and confidently believe: 
that the sales volume next year will be a: 
least twice as great as during 1924. Th: 
company has recently perfected an agitator 
for the Vertical Miehle. 


In Memoriam 

Word comes to us from Berlin, Ger- 
many, that Hans Heenemann, president cf 
the German Printers’ Federation, and the 
leader of the German delegation to the 
typothetez convention last October, was 
taken ill shortly after his return from this 
country and died on December 9. As we 
stated in our convention report in the 
November issue of THE INLAND PRINTER, 
Mr. Heenemann was one of the outstanding 
figures in German printing circles. He 
always took an active interest in move- 
ments for the betterment of the industry. 
As such he represented the German Master 
Printers’ Federation at the International 
Congress of Master Printers in Gothen- 
burg, Sweden, in 1923. 





Tue Charles Beck Company, Philadel- 
phia, announces the death on November 
29 of Charles Beck, the founder of the old- 
est paper house in Philadelphia, and also 
the death of his daughter, Hortense P. 
Beck, two days before. They were buried 
together on December 1. Miss Beck was 
secretary-treasurer of the Charles Beck 
Company, and was widely known in the 
business world through her many years of 
association with the company. She joined 
the organization in 1888, thus being one of 
the first women actively engaged in the 
paper industry. 

Although retired Mr. Beck was vigorous 
and active until the end. He was born in 
Sullivan county, New York, in September, 
1837. When twenty-five years old he 
engaged in paper box making and two years 
later in the paper business. At that time 
there were only twenty printers and a few 
lithographers in Philadelphia; but the 
business steadily grew, partly because of 
the addition of an import branch and a 
machinery supply department. In 1890 
the Charles Beck Paper Company, Lim- 
ited, was formed; later it was changed to 
the Charles Beck Company. In 1920 the 
business was divided, the machinery e- 
partment being organized under the nae 
of the Charles Beck Machinery Company. 
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These two organizations today stand as a 
monument of his business efficiency. 

In rounding out his long life Mr. Beck 
passed successfully through the panic of 
1857 and through the Civil War; he was 
an exhibitor at the centennial exhibition in 
Philadelphia in 1876. He always took a 
keen interest in movements for civic bet- 
terment and witnessed and shared in many 
other important steps in the development 
o! our great country. 


Harry Batrp, founder and head of the 
Baird Printing Company, 15 South Market 
street, Chicago, passed away on Tuesday, 
November 25. He was at work at his desk 
when stricken with a heart attack and was 
immediately taken to the Iroquois Memo- 
rial Hospital, where he died within a few 
minutes. 

Mr. Baird had always taken an active 
part in the printers’ organizations of the 
city, and was a member of the first Board 
of Governors of the present Franklin Asso- 
ciation of Chicago. Quiet and unassuming 
in his manner, he was nevertheless always 
ready with constructive suggestions for 
building up the work of the organization, 
and could always be counted on to do his 
full share in any activity for advancing the 
interests of the industry. He was held in 
high esteem by all with whom he came in 
contact, and his passing is mourned by a 
wide circle of friends. 

WatTer J. Leg, editor and proprietor of 
the Westfield (N. J.) Leader, passed away 
at Intervale, New Hampshire, on August 
20, following an attack of heart trouble. 
Mr. Lee was born in New York in 1866. 
At the age of fourteen he began work in the 
advertising department of the New York 
World. At the age of twenty-one he was 
made advertising manager of the Mail and 
Express, and was at that time the youngest 
advertising manager in that section. Later 
in life he became interested in the building 
business, and was the pioneer builder in a 
section of Fordham, New York, which is 
now entirely built up. In June, 1910, Mr. 
Lee purchased the Westfield Leader, at that 
time a small paper. Through his efforts 
and good management it is now the leading 
and most widely circulated weekly news- 
paper in its section of New Jersey. 


James Bayne, president of the James 
Bayne Company, printers and photoengrav- 
ers, Grand Rapids, Michigan, and one of 
the pioneer commercial photographers of 
the country, died at his home on Novem- 
ber 28. Mr. Bayne had been in ill health 
for some time. 

Mr. Bayne was born in Canada on April 
4, 1845. Apprenticed as a commercial pho- 
tographer he crossed into the United States 
at the age of twenty-three, and settled in 
Grand Rapids in 1875. For several years 
he followed his trade and then, realizing 
the possibilities in photoengraving, he 
added that to his business, and a few years 
later he launched his catalogue enterprises. 
It was in the catalogue field, perhaps, that 
Mr. Bayne achieved his greatest success, 
and at the time of his death he was known 
in all parts of the United States as a maker 
of high-grade catalogues. He made cata- 
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logues for most of the furniture companies 
in this country, as well as for many other 
business organizations. 

The plant which he formed is one of the 
most complete of its kind in the United 
States. It contains under one roof com- 
plete machinery for commercial photog- 
raphy, photoengraving, printing, photogra- 
vure and blue printing. 


Personal and Other Mention 

A Book printed by the Elzevirs of Am- 
sterdam 289 years ago was discovered on 
the top shelf of a small book shop in 
Albany recently by the principal of the 
Syracuse (N. Y.) Vocational High School. 
It was “The Commentaries of Julius 
Caesar,” including the Gallic and Alexan- 
drian wars. The volume is very valuable. 
It contains 500 pages, engraved notes and 
several wood cuts. The book with its leather 
binding is complete and well preserved. 


The Late James Bayne 


Tue Prince of Wales, who last Septem- 
ber was made a member of the New York 
local of the International Printing Press- 
men’s and Assistants’ union, has donated 
$25 to the Christmas fund for the tuber- 
cular sanitarium of the pressmen’s home. 
The check came “ with best wishes.” 


TYPOGRAPHICAL design and layout have 
been added as a new course at the Ottmar 
Mergenthaler School of Printing, Baltimore. 
The instructor is Charles B. Pattison, of 
the Thomsen-Ellis Company, printers, of 
Baltimore. The course covers twenty-four 
weeks with two classes each week, and is 
free to the printers of Baltimore. 


Joun L Pauvt, of the Baum folder organ- 
ization, is making a business trip to the 
coast, and will visit Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Portland and Seattle. He re- 
ports business there improving and that a 
very optimistic feeling regarding the imme- 
diate future exists among the printers. 

James Dovyte, of Cleveland, has filed suit 
in the United States Circuit Court against 
Rudolph Nitch and George J. Linskey, 
who are doing business under the trade 
name of The Little Wonder Electric Heater 
Company. Mr. Doyle claims that his pat- 
ent for an electric heater has been infringed 
upon by the defendants. 
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The Commonweal, a weekly review of 
literature, the arts and public affairs, made 
its appearance in New York on November 
12. It demonstrates what good taste in the 
choice of paper, type, line engravings, 
makeup and presswork can accomplish in 
the production of a high-grade weekly. 


H. H. Hancock, Swampscott, Massa- 
chusetts, in May, 1924, put on the market 
and began the sale of the new Hancock 
quoin. It was at first patented in August, 
1923. Another patent was granted Octo- 
ber 7, 1924. As we understand it, it has 
proved a ready seller. Four tons of steel, 
it is said, is now being machined into 
quoins and quoin bars. 


Russett E. Baum has moved his Phila- 
delphia headquarters to 615 Chestnut 
street, where he has about five thousand 
square feet of floor space. The advent of 
the new automatic feed for the Baum 55 
high-duty folder has further stimulated the 
sales of this folding machine. The Russell 
E. Baum organization now has offices in 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, New York, Cleve- 
land, Detroit and St. Louis. 


Rosert K. Leavitt has been selected as 
secretary for the Association of National 
Advertisers, succeeding John Sullivan, who 
recently resigned because of ill health, after 
ten years’ service to the association. Mr. 
Leavitt has for the last four years been 
advertising manager of Onyx Hosiery, In- 
corporated, and has been active in the asso- 
ciation as representative of this company. 
He has been a director and member of the 
Executive Committee, chairman of the 
Membership Committee and chairman of 
the New York chapter. 


Tue West Virginia Pulp & Paper Com- 
pany has opened up a display and sample 
room in the Printing Trades Offices on the 
second floor of the Transportation building, 
Chicago, where its exhibits demonstrate 
the process of papermaking from the tree to 
the ultimate consumer. The display also 
includes a number of printers’ helps in the 
way of dummies and printed specimens, 
also copies of a few of the national publi- 
cations, the paper requirements of which 
are supplied by the company. Visitors 
will be most cordially welcomed, and any 
information desired with reference to the 
manufacture of paper will be supplied. 

A PRIMER of the people who help or 
hinder sales is the subject of the latest pub- 
licity piece of the S. D. Warren Company. 
In a novel manner it shows the steps be- 
tween the manufacturer and the consumer, 
summarizing as follows: “ We find that the 
people who help sales in varying degrees 
—or fail to help sales because of lack of 
knowledge — are (1) the salesman of the 
manufacturer; (2) the distributor, jobber 
or wholesaler; (3) the salesman of the 
distributor, jobber or wholesaler; (4) the 
retaiier and his salesman. Each sales point 
gained and passed along by any of these 
factors helps sales. Each sales point for- 
gotten or overlooked hinders sales.” What 
is true in the paper industry is no less true- 
in the printing industry. 
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Tue INLAND PRINTER is issued promptly on the first of each month. It 
aims to furnish the latest and most authoritative information on all matters 
relating to the printing trades and allied industries. Contributions are solicited 
and prompt remittance made for all acceptable matter. 

Members of Audit Bureau of Circulations; Associated Business Papers, Inc.; 
National Editorial Association; Graphic Arts Association Departmental of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the World; New York Master Printers’ Asso- 
ciation; New York Printers’ Supply Salesmen’s Guild; Printers’ Supplymen’s 
Guild of Chicago; Chicago Association of Commerce; Chicago Business Papers 
Association. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

One year, $4.00; six months, $2.00; payable always in advance. Sample 

copies, 40 cents; none free. 

Supscriptions may be sent by express, draft, money order or registered letter. 
Make all remittances payable to The Inland Printer Company. 

When Subscriptions Expire the magazine is discontinued unless a renewal 
is received previous to the publication. of the following issue. Subscribers 
will avoid any delay in the receipt of the first copy of their renewal by 
remitting promptly. 

Foreign Subscriptions — To Canada, postage prepaid, four dollars and 
fifty cents; to all countries within the postal union, postage prepaid, 
five dollars per annum in advance. Make foreign money orders payable to 
The Inland Printer Company. No foreign postage stamps accepted. 

IMPpoRTANT.— Foreign money orders received in the United States do not bear 
the name of the sender. Foreign subscribers should be careful to send 
letters of advice at same time remittance is sent, to insure proper credit. 





be obtained from all news dealers and typefounders 


Single copies may lers 
and subscriptions may be made 


throughout the United States and Canada, 

through the same agencies. 
Patrons will confer a favor by 

dealers who do not keep it on sale. 


ADVERTISING RATES 

The value of THe INLAND PRINTER as an adver- 
tising medium is unquestioned. The character of the advertisements now in its 
columns, and the number of them, tell the whole story. Circulation considered, 
it is the cheapest trade journal in the United States to advertise in. Adver- 
tisements, to secure insertion in the issue of any month, should reach this 
office not later than the fifteenth of the month preceding. 


sending us the names of responsible news 





Furnished on application. 
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WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 


Prices for this department: Under heading ‘‘ Situations Wanted,” 50 cents 
per line: minimum $1.00. Under all other headings, price 75 cents per line; 
minimum $1.50. Count ten words to the line. Address to be counted. Price the 
same whether one or more insertions are taken. Cash must accompany order. 
The insertion of ads. received in Chicago later than the fifteenth of the month 
preceding publication not guaranteed. We can not send copies of THE INLAND 
a Free to classified advertisers. Remit 40 cents additional if copy is 
desired. 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





WANTED —- Small but well-equipped job printing office in one of the smaller 
cities; if you have one for sale, write, giving approximate inventory, 
annual business, complete list of machines and lowest cash price. J 183. 





29 by 41 four 


COMPLETE DOWNTOWN CHICAGO printing plant with 
“WANNER 


roller Miehle, 4 Gordons, ready to run; price $4,500. Agents, 
MACHINERY CO., 716 S. Dearborn street, Chicago. 


FOR SALE — Death of owner places profitable job printing plant on market 
easily worth $12,000; $8,000 cash, balance terms; a wonderful bargain 
H. M. CHAPMAN, Madison, Indiana. 


FOR SALE -— Good, live, three job press printing plant in northern Indian 
city; price $3,500. J 83. 














FOR SALE 





NEW AND MODERN STYLE used equipment for the printer. At this tim 
we are offering many good machines, some of which can be shipped direc: 
from the user, others overhauled; very reasonable prices are being quoted 
25 by 30, 26 by 34, 29 by 41 Miehle with Dexter suction feeder and extensior 
delivery; 39 by 53 and 43 by 56 Miehles; 39 by 53 S. K. White Miehle i: 
Quincy, front fly delivery, air springs, trip, four form roller, a very good pu: 
chase for newspaper and publishing work, price f. o. b. Quincy, 
26 by 34 Pony Miehle, modern style press with both deliveries, 3 phase v 
able speed motor, price direct f. 0. b. Indiana, $1509; Ludlow denaeran’ 
machine and equipment with two steel cabinets and matrices: 32 and 48-in¢ 
Seybold power paper cutters; 26 by 38 and 36 by 52 Babcock Optimus 2-revo 
lution presses; 25 by 31 Scott; 23 by 28 Campbells; 39 by 52 and 42 by 6 
heavy, fast Huber presses for newspaper, publishing and folding box work 
33 by 46 Babcock Standard high-class drum press with Omaha attached folder: 
20 by 30 Universal cutter and creaser thoroughly overhauled: 14 by 22 Uni 
versal Colts and Colts Laureatte presses: 8 by 12 Colts foot power or pow: 
press, 8 by 12 to 14!2 by 22 old and new series C. & P. presses; 10 by 15 anc 
12 by 18 C. & P. presses with Miller feeders: one 25 by 38 Vandercook 
hand offset proof press, $800; 6 United Shoe Machinery automatic eyeletting 
machines, two heavy Nelson punches. Complete line Hamilton wood or stee! 
furniture, C. & P. presses: specialties and complete outfits. Buyers in central 
and western states tell us your requirements and ask for information. WAN- 
NER MACHINERY CO., 716 S. Dearborn street, Chicago. 


FOR SALE —- One No. 4 three-roller Miehle press less than five years old, j 
perfect condition, with D. C. motor and speed control, three sets rollers. 
gas dryer, belt driven fan to keep rollers cool: will register perfectly and look: 5 
Tike new: has been = by a No. 2 Kelly. Here is a chance to get a nm 
Miehle and save $1,000. . JOEL WILLIAMS, INC., 1025 Fifth avenue, 


Des Moines, Iowa. 


FOLDERS AND PRESSES - 

job, 32 by 44 inch sheet; 
New Series C. & P. jobbers, 
$2,500; 13 by 19 Osterlind, 
list. PRINTERS SUPPLY CO., 








- Model *A’’ Cleveland, factory rebuilt; Dexter 

Universal letter folder; 10 by 15, 14% by 22 
like new; 25 by 38 Whitlock: 61-inch Miehle, 
$450; Kelly press: 44-inch Seybold. Send for 
106 N. Third street, St. Louis, Mo. 


FOR SALE — Four-roller Optimus, 25 years old, 29 by 43 bed; always used 

for general job work and appears to be just as efficient as it ever was: 
complete with motor, rollers, etc., $1,400 cash, on our floor where it may be 
seen in operation; or will trade in for new automatic job press. POWERs- 


TYSON PRINTING CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 








In order to protect the interests of purchasers, advertisers of novelties, 
advertising devices, and all cash-with-order goods, are required to satisfy the 
management of this journal of their intention to fulfill honestly the offers in 
their advertisements, and to that end samples of the thing or things advertised 
must accompany the application for advertising space. 

Tue INLAND PRINTER reserves the right to reject any advertisements for 
cause. 





FOREIGN AGENTS 
(Limited), De Montfort Press, 
(Limited), Thanet House, 231 Strand, 


Leicester, England. 


RaitHBy, LAwRENcE & Co. 
London, 


Raitusy, Lawrence & Co. 
W. C., England. 

Penrose & Co., Farringdon Road, London, E. C., England. 

Wm. Dawson & Sons, Cannon House, Breams_ buildings, 
England. 

Avex. Cowan & Sons (Limited), 
Adelaide, Australia. 

Arex. Cowan & Sons (Limited), Wellington, New Zealand. 

F. T. Wimste & Co., 87 Clarence street, Sydney, N. S. 

H. CatME;s, 150 Boulevard du Montparnasse, Paris, France. 

Joun Dickinson & Co. (Limited), Cape Town, Durban and Johannesburg, 
South Africa. 

A. OupsHoorN, 23 Avenue de Gravelle, 


London, E. C., 


General Agents, Melbourne, Sydney and 


Charenton, France. 





GENUINE OXFORD INDIA paper imported from England: first time avail- 

able here for booklets, direct mail, inserts: light weight — saves postage: 
strong, opaque, lends ‘* atmosphere.’? Samples, prices furnished. JOHN 
DICKINSON & CO., Ltd., Oxford University Press, 35 West 32d street, New 
York city. 
AUTOMATIC 

and aw, 
13 by 19 sheet, at 3,500 speed; 
circular. PRINTERS SUPPLY CO., 


FOR SALE — Thompson Typecaster, No. 141, in fine condition, complete 
with molds from 5 to 48 point and 4 fonts mats, at a bargain; also two 

Universal Typecasters in fine shape, for anything we can get. FIELD TYPE- 

SETTING SERVICE, 305 Fifth avenue, South, Minneapolis, Minn. 


FOR aoe — Four (4) secondhand cylinder presses; 1 No. 5 Optimus, 

No. 4931; 1 No. 5 Optimus, serial No. 5190; 1 No. 9 Optimus, 
No. 4165: 1 Miehle, fly delivery, bed 33 by 44. All in good condition and 
will do close register work. J 60. 





28 bed, automatic feed 
aod "4,000 per fae "i condition: Standard automatic. 
reasonably priced, b. cars. Illustrated 
106 N. Third ak, St. Louis, Mo. 


19 by 











FOR SALE -— Overhauled and new printing presses, paper cutters, wire stitch- 

ers, etc.: large and complete line of printers and bookbinders machinery: 
easy terms. HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING COMPANY, 114 East 
13th street, New York city. 








Megill’s Patent 
SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PINS 


QUICK ON 


Send tor booklet this and other styles. 








The Name MEGILL 


on a gauge pin is a guarantee of quality and all 
genuine goods have this name stamped on them. 
Insist on Megill products. If not at your dealer’s, 
order them from us. Illustrated circulars on request. 


E. L. MEGILL, Pat. and Mfr. 


761-763 Atlantic Ave., Cor. Adelphi St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Mesgill’s Patent 
DOUBLE-GRIP GAUGES 


VISE GRIP 


Send for booklet this and other styles. 











Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 
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FOR SALE — We offer used Kidder roll feed bed and platen and rotary presses 
of various styles and sizes; your inquiries solicited. GIBBS- BROWER 
COMPANY, 261 Broadway, New York city; 166 W. Jackson street, Chicago. 





FOR SALE — Miehle press, 33 by 46; Huber, 46 by 62; two-color Huber, 
46 by 62 with Cross feeder: all machines in first-class condition and will 
be sold at low prices. G. F. DINSMORE, 506 Fisher bldg., Chicago. 


HARRIS AUTOMATIC PRINTING PRESSES, all models and sizes, single 
and two-color; rebuilt and guaranteed; prompt delivery, fair prices. 
KONECKY BROS., 252 Pennsylvania avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y 


LOOK BINDERS’ MACHINERY — New model National book sewing ma- 
chines; also rebuilt machines. Write for particulars. JOSEPH E. 
“MYTH CO., 638 Federal street, Chicago. 











FOR SALE — One Taylor profector, almost new: just the thing for people 
doing high-class color printing. DOWNINGTOWN PAPER BOX COM- 
PANY, East Downingtown, Pa. 


I AND LEVER CUTTING MACHINE, Peerless gem, cuts paper 25 inches 
a first-class condition, $100. THE BANNER, 52 Market street, 
N , Grand Rapids, Mich. 


TOR SALE — One 30-inch Piper two-beam ruling machine in good condition: 
well crated_and ready for immediate shipment. HAY TRADE JOURNAL, 
Cané ijoharie, N. Y. 











Ki oR SALE — Buffum Automatic card-ticket press, $100. Wanted: Tag 
patches a ana not over $200. RALPH BARBER, 329 Runyon street, 
Newar! 


FOR SALE -— U. ‘ 
taken at once. 





Bronzer taking a sheet 44 by 64; very low price if 
MB. HENSCHEL MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 


FOR SALE — Seybold double head book trimmer, 44-inch Seybold cutter. 
WANNER MACHINERY CO., 716 S. Dearborn street, Chicago. 


FOR SALE --1 Kelly press, 4 years old; will sell reasonable. MEYER- 
QUIELISCH CO., Inc., 3518 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 











FOR SALE — New West sealing machine; used on one job only; no further 
use for same; value $750.00, for $250.00 cash. J 181. 





FOR SALE -— Victoria press in good condition; sheet size 15 by 21. THE 
_ GEO. C. WHITNEY CO., Worcester, Mass. 


R SALE — 44-inch Seybold ‘‘ Twentieth Century ” paper cutter. J 985. 











HELP WANTED 





Bindery 





WANTED — Experienced bindery — who can do forwarding and finishing 
and pee job bindery work: take charge of department in all-around job 
shop. POWERS-TYSON PRINTING COMPANY, Grand Rapids, Mich. 





Foremen 





FORE MAN to take charge of all departments of large small-town plant print- 

ing daily and weekly paper, several outside publications and doing good 
run of fine book and commercial work; must know his stuff, be real executive 
and have good character and reputation; 6,000 town in Missouri. J 177. 


Managers and Superintendents 


ESTABLISHED PRINTING PLANT located in western New York — one 
of the finest residential cities in the country — has opening for superin- 
tendent; must thoroughly understand and have had actual experience, particu- 
larly in composition, and a_ good knowledge of presswork, laying out and 
estimating quality catalogue, job printing and direct mail advertising : unusual 
opportunity to become associated with a fast growing and modern plant. Give 
full information regarding yourself, actual experience in composition, press- 
work and estimating, salary to start, age, etc. J 179. 
PRINTING SUPERINTENDENT, thoroughly experienced executive on sales 
books or similar specialty; take complete charge: excellent opportunity. 
State full qualifications, age, és. NATIONAL SALESBOOK CO., Long 
Island City, N. Y. 














Miscellaneous 


LEARN LINOTYPING OR INTERTYPING at home spare time study: 

steady work $55 a week. The Thaler System of linotype operation, together 
with a complete all-metal Thaler keyboard given with each course, makes 
learning easy and interesting. Write now for details aa special short-time 
ofier. THALER SYSTEM, 21 Legal bldg., Washington, D. C. 








Production Man 





WA ANTED — Production manager, practical in all departments: knowledge of 

costs and estimating necessary: Michigan town of 40,000; investment pre- 
ferred, but not necessary. Give details in first letter. Correspondence confi- 
dential. J 164. 





Salesmen 


SALESMEN SELLING PRINTING to sell gummed labels for package 
_, addressing as a side-line; 20 per cent commission. McCOURT LABEL 
CABINET CO., Bradford, Pa. 








SALESMAN to sell printing, with a well-equipped plant: $1,000 business 
per week; salary and commission. Write BRONX STANDARD PRESS, 
606° Bergen avenue, New York. 





LIBERAL COMMISSION to salesmen handling Herbert folding gage: fits 
; S - pocket. ’. J. HERBERT, 296 Schermerhorn street, Brook- 
yn, N. X. 
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INSTRUCTION 


INTERTYPE-LINOTYPE INSTRUCTION — Learn to operate Milo Ben- 

nett’s way; keyboard and lessons for home study or six weeks at practical 
school in Toledo at trifling cost. We sell Sinclair’s book on Mechanism of 
Intertypes and Linotypes; whatever machines are in use, Bennett’s system 
in conjunction with Sinclair’s book saves hundreds of dollars: every man con- 
nected .with Bennett’s school is a world-beater. Write for literature of almost 
unbelievable results obtained through study of Bennett’s system. MILO 
BENNETT’S INTERTYPE SCHOOL, Toledo, Ohio. 


LINOTYPE INSTRUCTION — Largest linotype school in the country; 

established 17 years; more than 1,000 have attended; the fastest, easiest 
method of operating; series of lesson sheets; careful individual instruction; 
favorite school for printers for years; five weeks, $100. EMPIRE SCHOOL, 
206 E. 19th street, New York; telephone: Gramercy 5733. 














MISCELLANEOUS 


ELECTROTYPED NOVELTIES for the reverse side of business and_advertis- 
ing cards. Send for ne circular. JOHN O. BENNETT, P. O. 
Box 678, Rochester, N. 


WANTED — Price list of gummed labels (my imprint) to mail to business 
men. G. EDWARD HARRISON, Agent, Baltimore, Md. 














SITUATIONS WANTED 





Bindery 


FIRST-CLASS RULER desires steady position; good references; 25 years’ 
experience. J 178. 








Composing Room 





MONOTYPE CASTER MAN wants permanent job; have had experience with 
complete charge of casters in local shop, also completed caster course at 
. T. A. School of Printing. ERNEST BORNSCHLEGEL, 4706 Parker 
street, Omaha, Neb. 


MONOTYPE KEYBOARD OPE RATOR wants position in eastern part of 
United States; 2,500 to 3,000 ems per hour on — matter; not fast 
on tables. BALDWIN, 360A 13th street, Brooklyn, N. 


OPERATOR, LINOTYPE-INTERTYPE, exceptionally good on commercial 
and trade plant composition, wants "steady day job; care for machine, 
but not a battery of machines; married; union. J 182 











Executives 





PRINTING EXECUTIVE — Plant superintendent or general manager, by 

live executive that knows every angle of the printing and binding business; 
sales, production, handling of help, estimating costs, buying, etc.; experienced 
in publication work, catalogs, high-class color and commercial. work; have 
had special training in direct-by-mail work in all its branches; no proposition 
too large. J 184. 


DO YOU NEED AN EXECUTIVE? <A young man with successful experience 

as foreman, supe rintendent, estimator, ‘buyer and selling experience, is open 
for a position; he is now employed and_ giving satisfactory service; knows 
how to manage and produce high-grade printed salesmanship and other classes 
of printing, but does not pose as an expert advertising man. J 150. 








Managers and Superintendents 


AS MANAGING SUPERINTENDENT and estimator for a substantial _pro- 

gressive western printing concern, I earned for my employers a eT 
PROFIT of sixteen per cent for three consecutive years from gross sales, and 
by putting every thought and effort into building up the business the volume 
was doubled in the three years by opening up a new source of business; will 
be available February Ist for a position in a plant where there is an opportu- 
nity for a craftsman who has an energetic personality combined with a well- 
grounded practical experience in producing profitable printing; can _ work 
smoothly with other members of the organization without causing friction, 
and will be happy in my job; can apply fundamental business principles to 
printing plant operation, size up a situation, systematize work, eliminate lost 
motion, and have effective means for getting results; experience from floor 
man, stoneman, proofreader to composing room foreman, plant superintende nt, 
plant manager, director of purchasing and selling, estimator, figuring costs 
and making billing charges, improving office and production routine, and 
responsible for upkeep of five-story building and equipment of plant; middle 
age, married, of American birth and parentage; go anywhere for permanency, 


in any capacity from plant foreman to executive head of organization. J 2. 


Office 


YOUNG LADY with ten years’ experience in commercial stationery and print- 

ing lines wishes to make connection with a stationery house or a printing 
firm where knowledge of estimating will be useful; also bookkeeper and typist; 
at present employed. J 180, care Inland Printer, 41 Park Row, New York city. 

















WANTED TO PURCHASE 





WANTED FOR CASH — Harris two-color automatic presses, 15 by 18. M. M. 
ROTHSCHILD, Inc., 712 Federal street, Chicago. 





WANTED — Secondhand Brackett Stripping machine. 33 South Los Robles 
avenue, Pasadena, Cal. 








BUSINESS DIRECTORY 





Advertising Service 





$15 A MONTH buys a house- -organ service expressly written for printers, of 

which one subscriber says: ‘‘ We can trace considerable good business 
directly to this service.’ Exclusive territory to every subscriber. PRAIGG, 
KISER & CO., 222 East Ontario street, Chicago. 

















ELGIN BENDING MACHINE CO., Elgin, Illinois 


SAVE THE ORIGINALS (Type and Engravings)! PRINT FROM ACCURATE PLATES 
FOR FLAT PRINTING: Specify Elgin Shaved Plates.) FOR ROTARY PRINTING: Specify Elgin Shaved and Curved Plates. 


There Are Reasons. Ask Your Platemaker, or Us. 


BERTEL O. HENNING SALES AGENCY, 608 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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Bookbinding Machinery 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


January, 1925 


Paper Cutters 





JOHN J. PLEGER, 808-810 Monadnock bldg., Chicago, Ill. Brackett stripping 
machines, strip ‘end trimmer, perfect collator, automatic board feeder. 


HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO., 114 E. 13th street, New York city. 
Large stock on hand. 








Brass Dies for Stamping and Engraving 


HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO., 114 E. 
Large stock. 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER —See Typefounders. 





13th street, New York city. 





HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO., 114 E. 13th street, New York city. 





BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 





GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass. Golding and Pearl. 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





THE SEYBOLD MACHINE COMPANY, Dayton, Ohio. 





Photoengravers’ Machinery and Supplies 





Brass Typefounders 

HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO., 114 E. 

AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
Calender Pads 

THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS COMPANY, 


Cincinnati, Ohio. Calendar pads now ready for shipment; 
cheapest on the market; write for sample books and prices. 





13th street, New York city. 











1062 Gilbert avenue, 
the best and 





Chase Manufacturers 


THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., 
cago. Eastern office, 38 Park row, 


general offices, 7 S. Dearborn street, Chi- 
New York. Send for catalogue. 





Presses 





Inc., New York. Printing, stereotyping, electrotyping and 


HOE, R., & CO., 
Chicago office, 7 S. Dearborn street. 


photoengraving machinery. 
DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CO. 
chinery; flat bed web presses. 





Stereotype rotaries; stereo and mat ma 
h. 


Battle Creek, Mic 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—Kelly presses, Klymax Feeder Units 





BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 





Composing Room Equipment —Wood and Steel 
BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 











Counting Machines 
BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO — See Typefounders. 
Cylinder Presses 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO. 


B. ARNH ART “BROT HERS & SP INDLE R — See Typefounders. 














Kelly presses, Kelly Automatic Jobber. 








Demagnetizers and Ink Dryers 


UTILITY HEATER CO., 239 Centre street, New York, and 132 S. Clinton 
street, Chicago. The only “safe”? gas heaters for all printing presses. 


Duro Overlay Process 


SIMPLE AND PRACTICAL. Write for samples, terms. Makes halftones 
print right. DURO OVERLAY PROCESS, 804 Bartlett avenue, Milwaukee. 














Electrotypers’ and Stereotypers’ Machinery 
THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, 7 S. Dearborn street, 
Chicago. Eastern office, 38 Park row, New York. Send for catalogue. 
HOE, R., & CO., Inc., 
photoengraving machinery. 
BERTEL O. HENNING Sales Agency, 608 S. Dearborn street, Chicago, IIl. 








New York. 
Chicago office, 


Printing, stereotyping, electrotyping and 
7 S. Dearborn street. 








Embossing Composition 
STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD 
inch; 12 for $1.25 postpaid. 
Chicago. 





tg to use, hardens like iron; 534x9% 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 





Engraving Methods 


ANYBODY CAN MAKE CUTS on ordinary sheet zinc at trifling cost with my 

simple transferring and etching process; skill and drawing ability not 
required. Price of process, $1; particulars, many specimens and testimonials 
for stamp. THOS. M. DAY, Box 1, Windfall, Ind. 








Feeders for Job Presses 
B: BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Ty pefounders. 
Gold Leat 











LEAF for any purpose — roll or book form. M. SWIFT & SONS, 100 Love 


Lane, Hartford, Conn. 
Ink Mills —For Regrinding 
BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See 
Job Printing Presses 








Typefounders 





HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO., 114 E. 13th street, , New York « city. 








Knife Grinders 


BRIDGEPORT SAFETY EMERY WHEEL CO., 103 Knowlton street, Bric ige- 
port, Conn. Straight, cup and sectional wheel paper knife grinders. 


THE SEYBOLD MACHINE COMPANY, Dayton, Ohio. 











Neutralizers 


UTILITY HEATER CO., 239 Centre st., N. Y., 
cago. Utility Safety Heaters stop offset and elec. 


and 132 S. Clinton s st., , Chi- 
troubles, quick- dry ink. 








Numbering Machines 


THE AMERICAN NUMBERING MA- 
branch: 123 W. Madison street, Chi- 





— Typographic and Special. 
HINE CO., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
wae Ill. 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 











BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 





GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass. Golding and Pearl. 





Printers’ Rollers and Roller Composition 





BINGHAM’S, SAM’L, SONS MFG. CO., 

514-518 Clark avenue, St. Louis; 88-90 S. 13th street, Pittsburgh. 706-70: 
Baltimore avenue, Kansas City; 40-42 Peters street, Atlanta, Ga.; 151-15 
Kentucky avenue, Indianapolis; 1306-1308 Patterson avenue, Dallas, Tex. 
721-723 Fourth street, S., Minneapolis, Minn.; 1025 W. Fifth street, De 
Moines, Iowa; cor. East and Harrison streets, Springfield, Ohio; 1285 W. 2 
street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


WILD &s 


636-704 Sherman street, Chicago; also 





STEVENS, Inc., 5 Purchase street, Boston 9, Mass. Established 185°. 





Printers’ Supplies 





WE “ARE manufacturers since more than 40 years of Printers’ Sundries in Metal 

- composing sticks, galleys, cast-iron furniture, locking apparatus, etc.- 
of high grade precision. _ E. REINH:! ARDT, Machine Works, Leipzig-Conne- 
witz 114-a, Germany. 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 











Printing Machinery, Rebuilt 





THE RATHBUN & BIRD COMPANY, 
Printers’ and Bookbinders’ Machinists. 


17-19 Walker street, New York city. 





BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 





Printing Material 





KARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





Printing Presses 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—Kelly presses, Klymax Feeder Units. 





BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 





GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass. Golding and Pearl. 





Proof Presses 





VANDERCOOK & SONS, 
quality and speed in taking proofs are most needed. 
personal solicitation. 


1722-1728 Austin avenue, Chicago. Used where 
i Sold largely without 





BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 





Punching Machines 





BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 





AMERIC AN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





Rebuilt Printing Presses 





BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





Roughing Machines 





BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





Ruling Machines 





The “ Small Reinhardt,”’ the only one existing upon the whole market, for jod 
bing work and small sizes of “special rulings. The small Reinhardt phe 
Disc Ruling Machine should be installed in every plant of modern “a gee . 

We furthermore manufacture since more than 40 years large single-sided « 
double-sided Disc Ruling Machines, as well as Disc Ruling machines for hes 
printing and ruling combined. E. REINHARDT, Dept. Forste & Fromm 
Machine Works, Leipzig-Connewitz 114-b, Germany. 
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The Boston Model 


is the Sturdiest Machine built 
and can be depended upon for 
hard work and lasting qualities. 


Sold by cAll Type Founders and Dealers 





NUMBERING MACHINES 


There is no question about them being a profitable part of equipment of every print- 
ing plant. The only question is that the printer must decide what machine to buy. 


THE WETTER 


made since 1885 has maintained an enviable reputation, and as made today is a fin- 
ished product of unquestioned merit. 


Write Us If You Have a Difficult Proposition—and Get Our Catalog 


WETTER NUMBERING MACHINE Co. 


Atlantic Avenue and Logan Street 


Brooklyn, N. Y., U.S. A. 











Saw-Trimmers 


Type Founders 





BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 





Slitting, Perforating and Scoring Attachments 





HOFF Combination slitter, perforator and scorer attachments. LESLIE D. 
HOFF MFG. CO., 1142 Salem avenue, Hillside, N. J. 





Stee] Composing Room Equipment 





BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





Steel Perforating and Cutting Rule 





SI EEL perforating and cutting rule. J. F. HELMOLD & BROS., 1462 Custer 
street, Chicago. 





Stereotyping Equipment 





BERTEL O. HENNING Sales Agency, 608 S. Dearborn street, Chicago, Ill. 





BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 





Stereotyping Outfits 





ACME DRY PROCESS STEREOTYPING — This is a new process for fine 

job and book work; matrices are molded in a job press on special matrix 
boards; the easiest of all stereotyping processes; plates sharp as electros. 
COLD SIMPLEX STEREOTYPING — A brush-molding process; level plates 
with no concave faces on type or cuts; quick and inexpensive process. Note 
this: Matrices made by either process are deep enough for rubber stamp work. 
Send stamp for literature. HENRY KAHRS, 240 East 33d street, New York. 





Stripping Machines 





JOHN J. PLEGER, 808-810 Monadnock bldg., Chicago, Ill. 





Tags 





MR. PRINTER — Send TAG inquiries and orders to THE DENNEY TAG 
COMPANY, Inc., West Chester, Pa., for quick service. Anything in blank 
or printed, regular or special tags, at lowest trade prices. 





Type Casters 





THOMPSON TYPE MACHINE CO., 223 W. Erie street, Chicago. Machines 


for casting 6 to 48 pt. type in all languages. 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO., original designs in type and decorative 

material — the greatest output and most complete selection. Kelly presses, 
Kelly automatic jobbers, Klymax feeder units. Dealers in wood type, printing 
machinery and printers’ supplies of all kinds. Send to nearest house for latest 
specimens. Houses: Boston, 270 Congress st.; New York, 200 William st., 
corner Frankfort; Uptown House, Printing Crafts bldg., 8th ave. and 34th 
st.; Philadelphia, 13th, corner Cherry st.; Baltimore, 215 Guilford av.; Rich- 
mond, 11 Governor st.; Atlanta, 118 Central ave.; Buffalo, 45 N. Division 
st.; Pittsburgh, 323 Third ave.; Cleveland, 15 St. Clair ave., N. E.; Cin- 
cinnati, 646 Main st.; St. Louis, 9th and Walnut sts.; Chicago, 517-519 W. 
Monroe st.; Detroit, 557 W. Larned st.; Kansas City, 10th and Wyandotte 
sts.; Minneapolis, 419 4th st., South; Denver, 1621 Blake st.; Los Angeles, 
121 N. Broadway; San Francisco, 500 Howard st.; Portland, 47 Fourth st.; 
Spokane, West 310 First ave.; Milwaukee, 125 Second st.; Winnipeg, Can., 
376 Donald st. 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, type foundry and manufacturing 

plant at Monroe and Throop streets, Chicago. Sales and service houses at 
829-831 S. State street, Chicago; 1224 H street, Northwest, Washington, 
D. C.; 1102 Commerce street, Dallas; Third and Locust streets, St. Louis; 
710 Baltimore avenue, Kansas City; 1114 Howard street, Omaha; 51-53 E. 
Third street, St. Paul; Western avenue and Columbia, Seattle; 319 Pender 
street, West, Vancouver, B. C., Canada. Manufacturers of type, brass rule, 
brass galleys, steel chases, steel and iron justifying furniture, leads and slugs, 
saw-trimmers, stereo casting boxes, metal furnaces, job press brakes and vari- 
ous ‘‘ Superior ”’ specialties for printers. Merchants of printing machinery of 
all kinds, complete equipment, materials and supplies. 








Wire Stitchers 


HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO., 114 E. 13th street, New York city. 
Large stock ‘‘ Brehmer”’ wire stitchers. 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— Boston wire stitchers. 














Wood Goods 
BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 
Wood Goods—Cut-Cost Equipment 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
Wood Type 


EASTERN BRASS & WOOD TYPE CO., 114 East 13th street, New York 
city. Large stock in fonts and sorts. 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 


























4x8 Hook 





UPRIGHTGRAIN Printing Base Systems 


SECTIONAL » POINT SYSTEM - STANDARD AND HALFTONE HEIGHT 


J.W. PITT, INC. 


Home Office and Factory 


BATH, N.Y. 


JOHN KYLE, Sales Manager, 25 East 26th Street, New York City 
Phone, 4989 Madison Square 
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When you must have quality 
at a quantity run price—your 
only answer is— 


STRATHMORE 
BAY PATH 


Covers 


There are eight attractive colors, five 
weights, three sizes, Antique and Ripple 
Finishes. BAY PATH is the name of an 
entire group of Strathmore quality- 
quantity papers. The others are BAy 
PATH BOND, BAY PATH BOOK, BAY 
PATH VELLUM, BAY PATH IMPERIAL. 
Write for the BAY PATH sample books. 
Strathmore Paper Co., Mittineague, 
Massachusetts. 


% SS pare) STRATHMORE Town! 
q —Where quality papers 
are part of the picture 





S TRATHMORE EXPRESSIVE PAPERS ARE PART PACTURE 
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Howard Bond Agents 


ALBANY, N. Y. INDIANAPOLIS, IND. PEORIA, ILL. 

Potter-Taylor Paper Corp. C. P. Lesh Paper Co. John C. Streibich Co, 
ALLENTOWN, PA. KALAMAZOO, MICH. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

J. A. Rupp Paper Co. Bermingham & Prosser Co. Garrett-Buchanan Co 
ATLANTA, GA. LOS ANGELES, CALIF. PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Louisville Paper Co. Western Pacific Paper Co. Chatfield & Woods Co, 
BALTIMORE, MD. LOUISVILLE, KY. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

B. F. Bond Paper Co. Louisville Paper Co. John Carter & Co. 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y. MILWAUKEE, WIS. PUEBLO, COLO. 

Stephens & Co. W. F. Nackie Paper Co. The Colorado Paper Co. 
BOSTON, MASS. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. RICHMOND, VA. 

John Carter & Co. Wilcox-Mosher-Leffholm Co. Anderson-Wilson Paper Co. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. MONTREAL, CANADA. SAN ANSELMO, CALIF. 

General Paper Goods Mfg. Co. (Env.) McFarlane, Son and Hodgson Marin Paper Co. 

Gray Envelope Mfg. Co., Inc. (Env.) NEW ORLEANS, LA. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF, 
CHICAGO, ILL. Di & Wi Pater Marin Paper Co. 

Midland Paper Co. ite val enEN AED o Norman F. Hall Co. 

Parker, Thomas & Tucker Paper Co. NEWARK, N. J. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO J. E. Linde Paper Co. J. & F. B. Garrett Co. 

Chatfield & Woods Co. NEW YORK CITY I 
CLEVELAND, OHIO H. P. Andrews Paper Co. ee 

Cleveland Paper Mfg. Co. Bahrenburg & Co. ees aaa % 
COLUMBUS, OHIO Clement & Stockwell, Inc. VANCOUVER, B. C 

Diem & Wing Paper Co. J. E. Linde Paper Co. : Columbia Paper Co. 
DAYTON, OHIO Allan & Gray VICTORIA, B. C. 

Reynolds & Reynolds Co. (Tablets) White-Burbank Paper Co, Columbia Paper Co. 

Buyer's Paper Co. ND, LIF. WASHINGTON, D. C. 
DETROIT, MICH. rT as Go, F, YT. Parsons Paper Co. 

Chope-Stevens Paper Co. seaeekd - 267 J 

: . e OGDEN, UTAH WEST CARROLTON, OHIO 
WE tas ee Scoville Paper Co. American Envelope Co. (Env.) 
HARRISBURG, PA. OMAHA, NEBR. WINNIPEG, CANADA 

Donaldson Paper Co. Marshall Paper Co. Barber-Ellis Co. 
HOUSTON, TEXAS PATERSON, N. J. ZANESVILLE, OHIO 

The Paper Supply Co, Paterson Card & Paper Co. The State Paver Co. 








Howard Ledger Compare It! Tear It! 
Howard Laid Bond : Test It! And You 
Howard Envelopes Will Specify It! 

















The Howard Paper Co., Urbana, Ohio 


NEW YORK OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE 
280 Broadway 10 LaSalle St. 
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BUCKEYE COVER 


FOR FINER WORK 





oye things have entered into 
the success of Buckeye Cover, 
but all these elements, we believe, 
may be summarized in this statement: 


The printers and Advertisers of 
America have learned, through the 
experience of years, that Buckeye 
Cover is the one paper, of moderate 
price, that is suitable for every class 
of work, including the very finest. 





The Founder 

Wiest te20 Where the final effect is of greater conse- 
quence than cost, good printers tell us, it may 
be best obtained through the use of Buckeye 
Cover, putting a part of the saving in the cost 
of the paper into a touch of embossing or an 


additional color. 


Nothing of distinction that can be obtained 
on cover paper will be lost in using Buckeye. 
, As an embossing medium it is supreme. It 
ie possesses that indefinable thing called char- 

USE BUCKEYE (vrs acter. It is solid and enduring. The colors are 
varied and pleasing. To offset work its tex- 


ture gives new beauty. And Envelopes of 
Buckeye Cover may be had to match any work. 





The Beckett Paper Company 


Makers of Good Paper 
IN HAMILTON, OHIO, SINCE 1848 


Buckeye Cover Specimen Box No. 6, will prove a revelation to any maker or user of good advertising. 
To our friends who will write us on their business stationery we will gladly send it without charge. 
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Chieftain Bond 


REATING ATMOSPHERE! Color will do it. Think of Tuscan, 
Goldenrod, Russet —the very names speak of warmth and cheeriness. 
Then there are Mazarin or Primrose for coolness, Canary for daintiness, and 
Cherry for brilliance. These are but half of the fourteen colors obtainable 
in CHIEFTAIN Bonp. They are all wsab/e colors, not only eye arresting 
but satisfying. ‘There is just the right shade to quicken the response to any 
advertising message. So distinctive a bond paper would be worth trying for 
its “color appeal” alone, but its moderate price and excellent printing quali- 
ties make it a good buy for any purpose. 


"Note the Tear and Wear as well as the Test" 


DISTRIBUTORS 


ALBANY,N.Y. . 
BALTIMORE, MD 
BOSTON, MASS 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN . 
BUTTE, MONT 
CHICAGO, ILL 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
DALLAS, TEX . . 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
DETROIT, MICH 
DULUTH, MINN 
HOUSTON, TEXAS . 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND 
KANSAS CITY, MO . 
LANSING, MICH 
LOUISVILLE, KY 

LOS ANGELES, CAL 
MILWAUKEE, WIS . 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 
NEW ORLEANS, LA 


Potter-Taylor Paper Corporation 
Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. 
W. H. Claflin & Company 
Lasher & Gleason, Inc. 
Minneapolis Paper Co. 

Parker, Thomas & Tucker Paper Co. 
Standard Paper Co. 

Petrequin Paper Company 

E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. 
Carpenter Paper Co. of Iowa 
Whitaker Paper Co. 

rae Peyton Paper Co. 

E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. 
Century Paper Co. 

Kansas City Paper House 

P Dudley Paper Co. 
Southeastern Paper Company 
Western Pacific Paper Co. 
Allman-Christiansen Paper Co. 
Minneapolis Paper Co. 


E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. 


NEW YORK CITY 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA 


OMAHA, NEB . 
PHILADELPHIA, PA 
PITTSBURGH, PA 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
PROVIDENCE, R. I 
RICHMOND, VA 
ROANOKE, VA 
ROCHESTER, N. Y 

ST. LOUIS, MO 

ST. PAUL, MINN. 
SAN ANTONIO, TEX 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF 
SEATTLE, WASH 
SPRINGFIELD, MO 
SPOKANE, WASH 
TACOMA, WASH 
TOLEDO, OHIO 
WASHINGTON, D.C 
WILKES-BARRE, PA 
WORCESTER, MASS 


F. W. Anderson & Co. 
Kansas City Paper House 


Field-Hamilton-Smith Paper Co. 


D. L. Ward Company 
Potter-Brown Paper Co. 
Blake, McFall Co. 
Paddock Paper Co. 
Richmond Paper Company 
Caldwell-Sites Co. 


Hubbs & Hastings Paper Company 


Acme Paper Company 

E. J. Stilwell Paper Co. 
San Antonio Paper Co. 
General Paper Company 
American Paper Company 
Springfield Paper Co. 


Spokane Paper & Stationery Co. 
. Tacoma Paper & Stationery Company 


Commerce Paper Co. 


Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. 


ey D. L. Ward Co. 
Charles A. Esty Paper Co. 














EXPORT—NEW YORK CITY—American Paper Exports, Inc., and Parsons & Whittemore, Inc. 
ENVELOPES—WAUKEGAN, ILL.—National Envelope Co., Div. United States Envelope Co. 
WORCESTER, MASS.—Logan, Swift & Brigham Envelope Co., Div. United States Envelope Co. 


NEENAH 


PAPER COMPANY 


‘Neenah, Wisconsin 


Check the oO Names 


Write for complete free sample outfit, including full sheets of Neenah bonds and ledgers for testing purposes 


Wispom Bonp 
GiacreER Bonp 
STONEWALL LINEN LEDGER 
RESOLUTE LEDGER 
PRESTIGE LEDGER 


Makers of 
Otp Councit TREE Bonpb 
Success Bonp 
CHIEFTAIN BonpD 
NEENAH BonpD 
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SEND for your copy 
of this new Sample 
Book which is now 
ready for distribution 


RIPPLETONE Covers~ 


NEW COVER designed with the idea of producing a 
paper of practical utility, distinctive in finish and pleas- 
ing in the range of colors. A servicable stock for catalogs, 
booklets, brochures, calendars, folders and announcements. 


(In Rippletone, designers, printers and advertisers will 
find the desired characteristics of good strength and excel- 
lent printing and creasing qualities. Rippletone is an 
inexpensive cover paper with a soft, ripplelike coated 
surface. Made in six interesting colors and in two weights 
and two sizes. 

Collins Quality Cover Papers and Coated eens | 

are Sold through Distributors in the Principal Cities 


MANUFACTURED BY 


A. M. COLLINS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


226-240 COLUMBIA AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA 


Distributors of 
RIPPLETONE COVER PAPERS 


AvoGusta, MAINE.......0000 


BaLtimore, M 
Boston, Mass 


The Arnold-Roberts Co. 
Henry D. Mentzel& Co. 
The Arnold-Roberts Co. 
-The Alling & Cory Co. 


L...Parker-T —_ is & Tucker Paper Co. 


DALLAs, TEXAS........000 
DENVER. COLO. seeeeeseee 


Des Monss, IA.....0+ 
Derroir, Mick 


Fort Wayne, INp. ..... 
Granp Rapips, MIcn... 


Hartrorp, Conn.. 
Houston, Texas ... 
Kansas Ciry, Mo.. 
Littte Rock, Ark. 
Los ANnGELés, CAL 


Mitwaukee, Wis. ....... 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. .... 
New Haven, Conn.....-+ 
New Or eans, La...... 


New York Crry... 
New York Ciry... 
New York Cry... 
Oxtanoma City, O 
Puitapecputa, Pa.. 


Provipence, R. I........ 


RICHMOND, VA...ceeees 
Rocuester, N. Y 
San Francisco, CAL 


SPRINGFIELD. MO......-0e00e 


St. Louts. Mo... 
St. Paut, Minn. 


WICHITA, KAN....000ce0008 
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a C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. 


«Western Paper Co. 
Mo! arpenter Paper Co. 
The Whitaker Paper Co. 


.Western Newspaper Union 


Dwight Brothers Paper Co. 
. wit Low & Dolge. Inc. 
Palmer & Co., Ltd. 

E Mid western Paper Co. 
Western Newspaper Union 
Zellerbach Paper Co. 

F. Nackie Paper Co. 

‘The John Leslie Paper Co. 
«The Arnold-Roberts Co. 


aE. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. 


Forest Paper Co. 

..Green, Low & Dolge, Inc. 
W.G. Willmann Paper Co. 
Western Newspaper Union 
A. Hartung & Co. 


hades The Arncld-Roberts Co. 


Southern Paper Co, 

Tne Alling & Cory Co. 
Zellerbach Paper Co. 

- Springfield Paper Co. 
Acme Paper Co. 

--Nassau Paper Co. 
Western Newspaper Union 
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RINTING is not an art that may be learned quickly nor can successful 
results be obtained without experience. Just so with paper manufac- 
turing. Gilbert Paper Company have manufactured at their present location 


for 37 years—for 30 years we have made the Resource Bond Grade, having 
originated this paper and grade in the American Market. It is arag-content, 
tubsized and air dried sheet today, made in a plant with the most modern 
equipment and under the most efficient manufacturing conditions, super- 
vised by men with years of experience in the manufacture of this individual 
sheet. As a result of these factors, we believe it contains today exceptional 
value and is a sheet which can be used in large quantities at an economy 


price where a quality appearance is desired. 


DISTRIBUTORS 


BALTIMORE, Mp BE. BondibaperGo:.. New York, Ni Ye. «ccus.o. seni oaseas eds Conrow Bros. 
SOSTON: IMIASS is 5 css ck wae Knight, Allen & Clark Inc New York, N. Y Green, Low & Dolge Inc. 
ROTM ANNs iano eile eco -as ive ou ws Ao eae Empire PaperCo. New York, N. Y Kuenstner & Lucie Paper Co. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO Kingsley Paper Co. New York, N.Y .Bishop Paper Co. 
DayTon, OHIO - The Buyer’ s Paper co. Uepmow, Wis... 0. .0.5.45. Me dberry & Findeisen Co. 

PHILADELPHIA, PAS cis o:s-+ o58 0 Paper House . A gemig Wee 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND P. ak Paper Co. Port game, COGON: 5 ca acne ess. We P. McFall 
Wismebeit, WH. isos ccs ss oe eeeseees Madison Paper Co. ‘RICHMOND, VAli-.664..c0< cia ce deowsa ce Ps ide Paper Co. 
MIEMPENG» DERING 0:66 10syo0\ cvlelebini bo eee as Tayloe Paper Co. SEATTLE, WASHINGTON \merican Paper Co. 
MILWAUKEE, WIs..........Allman-Christiansen Paper Co. — Sr. Pau, Min............- ++. Inter-City Paper Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN....... “Wilcox, Mosher, Leffholm Co. Tusa, OKLAHOMA....... ......Tayloe Paper Co. 
NEW ORDEANS SICAS as. .is.05 vane Julius Mever & Sons, Inc. | WAsHINGTON, D.C. A On BS oe Stanford Paper Co. 


EXPORT—Maurice O'Meara Company, New York, N ¥. 
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Successful Direct-Mail Advertising 


PRINTED ON 


ATCH for the Foldwell ad- 
vertisements appearing in 
this publication. You will 

find reproductions of direct-mail ma- 
terial used by many of the country’s 
leading advertisers. Each reproduc- 
tion will be of a piece or series that 
proved particularly resultful. Accom- 
panying the reproduction will be a 
brief history of the purpose and prep- 
aration back of the piece. 


(An interesting sidelight in analyz- 
ing the country’s successful direct- 
mail matter produced on coated stock 
is the fact that Foldwell is used for so 
much of it—so many successful pieces 
have this point in common. Plans 
may differ, copy vary, art work, plates, 
and presentation be dissimilar, but the 
paper, time after time, is Foldwell. 


@ The reason for this preference is 
that careful advertisers seek a paper 
of known and constant value to carry 
their important messages; for after 
all, paper is the basis of a printed 
piece. It is the vehicle which carries 
plan, art work, copy —and in Fold- 
well the advertiser obtains at their 
best the elements necessary to carry 
these items successfully. 
@Foldwell’s exquisite coating, its 
color, and its uniformity give a print- 
ing surface that responds perfectly 
to the most exacting job. Foldwell’s 
long, strong fiber and big content of 
tough, unused rags make for unusual 
strength and folding quality, which 
protect the job against the handling 
every mailing piece inevitably must 
undergo. 


We would like to have you make your own experiments with 
Foldwell. Shall we send you samples ? 


CHICAGO PAPER COMPANY 


801 South Wells Street, Chicago 


Manufacturers of the FOLDWELL line of Folding Coated Papers : 
COATED BOOK - COATED COVER - COATED WRITING 


DULL COAT WRITING 


SPLIT -COLOR (in 4 colors) 
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Not under your roof— 


but a part of your plant 


A PART of your printing plant is 
at Cumberland Mills—if you 
ise Warren’s Standard Printing 
Papers. That part is the pressroom 
where we print the Warren Test 
sheets. You will find a Test Sheet 
in every case of Warren Paper that 
vou buy. 

This pressroom and these Test 
Sheets are necessary parts of our 
work in making standardized papers 
for printers everywhere. This press- 
room is part of your plant because 
paper must be tested for printing 
quality either at the mill or by you 





when you print each job. 
The best time to test a paper 

is before it reaches your presses 

—not after it is on your presses. 


Holding the Warren standard 
for printing quality means test- 
ing every run of paper as it 
comes through the mill. Test 
Sheets are made on paper cut 
from every run as it begins to 
leave the finishing rooms. These 
first Test Sheets make certain 
that the run is up to the War- 
ren standard 


You cannot submit paper to 
a more rigorous test than War- 
ren Standard Printing Papers 
have passed before they reach 
your plant. 

This careful testing on the 
press plus thorough sorting 
means profit for you through 
continuous operation of your 
presses. 

The Warren Test Sheet is 
the proof that the particular 
Warren paper you buy is tested 
paper. This test is made under 
the same conditions that would 
exist in your plant—hand-cut 
overlays, a No. 2 Miehle press, 
and the undoctored inks rec- 
ommended by ink manufactur- 
ers for the grades tested. 


f 





This Test SuHeet of 


WARREN'S LUSTRO | 


shows how this paper should print. It is from 
the same making as the rest of the paper in 

| this case, and was printed at Cumberland Mills 
under ordinary pressroom conditions. After + 
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S. D. WARREN CO! 


BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS. 


The Warren Test Sheet is placed in the top of every 
case of Warren Paper. This sheetis 19x 25". It 
shows how the contents of that case will print, with 
the same equipmentand the same inks you use in your 
own shop. It was printed at the mill to make sure 
that that paper would be right when it reached your 
pressroom. 


On this press every run of Warren’s Standard 
Printing Papers is tested before it leaves 
Cumberland Mills. This test 1s to prove that 
the paper will print up to the quality you 
see in the Warren Test Sheet. 


The overlays are saved from run 
to run and as many as 25 to 30 
tests are made each day on two 
Miehle presses, with an average 
run of 125 proofs per test. This 
fact gives you an idea of how 
little time can be taken for any 
manipulation of paper, presses, 
or ink. 

Besides being a sound test 
for paper and ink, the Test 
Sheet carries illustrations and 
text-layouts that can be profit- 
ably used for dummy work. 
We suggest your sending all Test 
Sheets to your Sales Promotion 
Department for this purpose. 


S. D. WARREN COMPANY 
101 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


WARREN 


STANDARD PRINTING PAPERS 


Warren’s Standard Printing Papers are tested for 
qualities required in printing, folding, and binding 
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Keep This Chart in Mind 


ERE you will instantly find an answer to the puzzle of paper buying for office use. 


BYRON WESTON COMPANY Papers meet all high grade requirements of 


modern business. The chart shows the watermarks by which you can identify the 
BYRON WESTON COMPANY products. 

Whether you require paper for commercial correspondence, permanent records, loose 
leaf ledgers, or for machine bookkeeping, BYRON WESTON COMPANY papers 


merit your first consideration. 


Byron Weston Company Papers 


First, Because They Last 
WESTON HINGED RECORD: This is the WESTON DEFIANCE BOND: For commer- 


same paper as Weston Linen Record, with cial correspondence. For policies, bonds, 
the addition of a built-in-the-paper hinge for deeds and all documents necessitating print- 
use in loose leaf books. ing and writing. 


WESTON FLEXO LEDGER: For flat opening WESTON TYPOCOUNT: For the particular 
loose leaf ledgers. Made with a hinge in requirements developed by machine book- 
the paper. keeping. 

WESTON LINEN RECORD: For municipal, WAVERLY LEDGER: for general commer- 
county and state records. For the accounting cial requirements. A splendid writing and 
of large corporations and financial institutions. printing paper at a medium price. 


State your writing or ledger paper needs and we will send you interesting 
exhibits for test and examination. 


BYRON WESTON COMPANY, DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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UNION. 
HIARDVARES METAL 
COMA Fa 


T IS the best book we have ever put 

out ... and we are glad now that 

we selected a Molloy Made Cover to 
use on our book.” 


That’s what the advertising manager of 
the Union Hardware & Metal Com- 
pany wrote us about the 3184 page 
catalog pictured above. He needed a 
substantial, good-looking, long suffer- 
ing binding for his catalog, and he 
chose Molloy Made Covers only after 
a thorough investigation convinced 
him that they were what he wanted. 
And now he is enthusiastic in his 
praise of the job. 


Best Book We Have Ever Put Out’ 


It’s worth dollars to you to have your cus- 
tomers feel that way about books you 
have printed. That feeling is sure to give 
you the preference on the next contract. 


Recommend Molloy Made Covers on 
your book jobs, then. We extend full 
co-operation to printers, and will gladly 
send samples, figures and a sketch for 
any job on which you furnish us with 
details as to size, form, and subject mat- 
ter. Molloy Made Covers are of heavy 
leather cloth, deeply embossed, and 
beautifully colored. They are moderate 
in cost. Write to us about your next 
book contract. 


Molloy Made Covers are made only by 


THE DAVID J. MOLLOY COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
2859 NORTH WESTERN AVENUE 


Prospect-Fourth Building, Cleveland 
126 East 84th Place, Los Angeles 


Commercial Covers 


300 Madison Ave., New York City 
Carlton Publicity, Limited, London 


MOLLOY MADE 


for Every Purpose 
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TYPG@RAPHY 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 
Brooklyn, New York 


SAN FRANCISCO 


CHICAGO 


NEW ORLEANS 


CANADIAN LINOTYPE LIMITED, TORONTO 


Agencies in the Principal Cities of the World 


Borper: Border Matrices, 18 Point 719, 71914, 720 and 6 Point 157, 157% with Matrix Slides 5 Point 506 and 2 Point 401 
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An Important Question 


Which I Wish to Ask of the Readers of 
The Inland Printer 


You naturally enjoy reading this magazine 
and possibly its advertisements. 

The publishers of this magazine assured us 
that advertising in it would bring results. 
Can you, as a reader, your firm or associates, 
use genuine Keratol to your better advan- 
tage than animal leather? 


Do you realize that out of it you can make---- 
Almost anything for which now you use 
leather--- 

That it costs you less money--- 

Comes in rolls---cuts to advantage--- 
Can be had in any finish, color or weight 
Stands severest knocking, wearing, 
scuffing--~ 

If you will but send for samples--~ 

| If you will but examine Keratol-- 
~ If you will but test it out--- 

You will be doing a favor to the publisher, 

yourself, your customer, and 


THE KERATOL COMPANY, 
Newark, N. J. 


To answer any question— 
to send any samples— 
will be a pleasure. 
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Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 


“The Hideless Leather” 
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They are the initials of 
the manufacturers, the 
world’s largest makers 
of envelopes. 


HE customer who orders envelopes by ¢ 

name, size and quantity, who doesn’t need 
to examine samples and compare prices every 
time, is a mighty satisfactory customer to do 
business with. 

The man who buys that way saves his time 
and yours. You know exactly what he expects. 
He knows exactly what he will get, and what 
it will cost him. 

The customer you sell once on Columbian 
White Wove Envelopes will re-order again. 
Because he finds in them exactly what he wants, 
he doesn’t need to shop around. 


Columbian White Woves give him good 
appearance, surface splendid for writing, typ- 


UNITED 





Hold a Columbian White 

Wove Envelope so the light 

comes behind it. You’ll see 

these initials watermarked 

right in the paper. 
a. 


Who is your best customer 
on envelopes? 





STATES ENVELOPE COMPANY 









ing and printing, including halftones; perfect 
fold, excellent gumming. They come to him 


in strikingly attractive boxes that are dustproof 


and do not soil in the stock-room. 


Columbian White Woves are watermarked 
USE. They can be identified anywhere, even 
when separated from the box and banding. 

In the mind of the man who has used them, 
Columbian W hite W oves speedily become fixed 
as trouble-free envelopes, standard in quality, 
reasonably priced, beautifully put up—and easy 
to re-order. 

Columbian White Woves are made in all 
sizes from 5 to14 and Monarch. You can get them 
quickly, from your regular paper merchant. 


The world’s largest manufacturers of envelopes 





Division 

Logan, Swift & Brigham 
Envelope Co. 

White, Corbin & Co. 

Plimpton Manufacturing Co. 

Morgan Envelope Co. 

National Envelope Co. 


Location 
Worcester, Mass. 


Rockville, Conn. 
Hartford, Conn. 

Springfield, Mass. 
Waukegan, III. 





SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 
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Division 
P. P. Kellogg & Co. 
Whitcomb Envelope Co. 
W. H. Hill Envelope Co. 
Central States Env. Co. 
Pacific Coast Env. Co. 

The Monarch Envelope Co. 


Location 
Springfield, Mass. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Direct Advertising offers individual advantages 
In a new series of advertisements, of which unsurpassed by any other form of advertising 
this is the first, Bradner Smith & Company will k 

seek to present the most important features of asieniins 
Direct Advertising. Talking, selling, produc- 


ane are Therein the advertiser is wholly in control. 
ing this form of advertising builds more print- 


rfect 











him etalon. Snadianngaiins demiaanrene He controls the day, month or season of his 
sroof customers; use this copy, if you wish; illustra- broadcasting; he controls form and treat- 
tionsinelectrotype form will be furnished at cost ment in size, or elaborateness of appeal; he 
of handling for use in your own advertising. . . 
ked controls character of illustration and copy; 
sani he controls the cost, and can guide his ex- 
even enditure by the importance of his message 
HEN kof th lofradio, sdb : 
z. la? —_ pole “ h Sai OFTaciO, —_and the extent of its distribution; and of 
hem. a Hig = eee yee enjOys vital importance, he controls distribution 
Reanal . nga too, oF remarkably similar power itself, concentrating his influence on indi- 
ie and scope. viduals, persons whose favorable action he 
easy : Seated at his desk, an executive can broad- seeks—every one a prospect! 
sil a 


cast a selling message as far-flung as that 
from the microphone. 


Sometimes our interest in the new befogs 
our appreciation for the old. But the bene- 
Yes, even n.ore ! fits of the old are nevertheless always at 
our disposal. 


in. all 
them 
iG. 


VY 


Radio is indiscriminate in its reach. Busi- 
ness controls its own broadcasting —when  Thoughtfully planned Direct Advertising 
the medium is the Printer’s product. For, pays its own way! 


Bradner Smith G@ Company 


333 S. Desplaines St. WHOLESALE PAPER 


Telephone, Monroe 7370 


Chicago, Illinois 
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AN ACCIDENT IN A PAPER MILL 


Mill Owner . . . “Mr. Jones, that car of Super Book you ran last night for Oldman Paper Co. does not match the color of their sample.” 
Mill Supt. .... “I know, Mr. McClintic, but it is a beautiful sheet of paper. What shall I do about it?” 
Mill Owner . . . “Run it over tonight, and send that first lot to SABIN ROBBINS. Tell them to get what they can for it—and we will 


MR. PRINTER 
Where Do You Come In On This? 


It occurs daily in one of the many thousands of Paper Mills 
thruout the Country—and we are the national distributors of 
these errors! It enables us to offer thousands of lots of good 
paper, at about two-thirds of their standard value. 


We offer these in weekly samples sent to 15,000 printers from 
Maine to California. If you receive them, and are not giving 
them attention, you are overlooking an opportunity to increase 
your profits and sales. If you are not getting them, a postal will 
put you on our mailing list. 


The Sabin Robbins Paper Company 


Established 1884 
National Distributors of Paper Mill Jobs 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 


Branch Warehouses: 


CINCINNATI, OHIO CLEVELAND, OHIO DETROIT, MICHIGAN MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
* Phone, Main 650 ’ Phone, Broadway 2194 *Phone Cadillac, 0600 ’ Phone, Broad 5770 ’ Phone, Ohio 9197 
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Year 


This year—more than ever before 
—your competitors are considering 
more seriously the question— 


What Paper Shall I Use? 


Peninsular Covers solve every 
cover problem. 


BROCADE OnmsBo 
COLONIAL Ci 
CoveENANT Book 
AND CovER 
GIBRALTAR PuBLIcITY 


NEAPOLITAN ‘TUSCAN 


PATRICIAN 


YPSILANTI 


‘The PENINSULAR PAPER COMPANY 
MAKERS OF UNCOMMON COVER PAPERS 
Ypsila nté C¢ Michigan 
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FIVE to ONE on 


DEXSTAR MANIFOLD 


OXE)NE typewriting will supply one original and four 
carbon copies on DEexsTAR MANIFOLD LINEN. 
Various colors are employed to designate the destina- 
tion of the document. For example, original on White 
(1) to the G. M.; duplicate on Pink (2) to Accounting 
Department; triplicate on Green (3) for Customer; 
quadruplicate on Blue (4) to Shipping Department; 
and the fifth copy on Yellow (5) for General Files. 


DEXSTAR MANIFOLDS are made in white—+various 
weights and finishes—and in seven pleasing shades for 
office use. Sold by paper dealers, stationers and office 
supply houses. Send for Sample Book and Trade Prices. 


C. H. DEXTER @ SONS, Inc. 


Makers of Highest Grade Thin Papers 
WINDSOR LOCKS, CONN. 
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Advantages of 
DENNISON’S 
Gummed Paper Line 


- Unexceiled Gummings 


Fish 
Special 


Non- Blocking 
Dextrine 


- Paper lies flat 
. Perfect printing and writ- 


ing surface 


. Wide range of colors 
. Uniform quality 
. Water-proof packaging 





wT 


Everybody ; 
is satisfied if 


€ Dennison’s 
aa5 Gummed Paper 


i) 











is used 


for your next gummed label job 


Sold by leading paper merchants everywhere 


Fill out and 
mail this cou- 


pon. Wewill [oe 


send samples 
free. 
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e Department 61A 
“Dennison Manvu- 
FACTURING Co. 
Framingham 
Massachusetts 


“Please send me samples and 
* further information about Denni- 
* son Gummed Papers. 
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ASHOKAN 
COATED PAPER. 
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This beautiful booklet, “Get rid of the Cook Look,” prepared for The Florence Stove Company, 
of Providence, R. I., won the Martin Cantine Prizes for October. Prizes are given every 
month to the advertising man and printer who jointly produce the best work on any Cantine 
Paper. The George Batten Company, Inc., of New York, and the Hatton Press, Inc., received 
the regular award of $200.00. Cantine’s Ashokan was chosen for this booklet as exceptionally 
good paper upon which to print the delicately toned illustrations. Enter samples of all your 
work on Cantine’s Papers in these monthly contests. Full particulars upon request. 







_-_ sales map shows large gaps of territory 
left uncovered because they are too thin 
to “work” through salesmen. 


Such territories are often veritable gold mines 
for Direct-by-Mail selling. Use leaflets, illus- 
trated letters, booklets and catalogs—not only 
to consolidate that which you have, but to gain 
new customers at low cost. 

Make your printed matter effective with mod- 
ern illustrations, harmonious typography, good 
press work and Cantine’s Coated Papers. 













Ask for sample book showing all Cantine Papers. When 
writing, also request particulars of our monthly Prize- 
Honor Contests for skill in advertising and in printing. 
See any Cantine jobber, or address, The Martin Cantine 
Co., Saugerties, N. Y., Dept. 60. 
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from where your customer stands 
is a spot that tells him 


what kind of merchant you are! 


PAPER MERCHANT in Phila- 
delphia recently said: 

“One of the nice things about Co- 
lumbian Clasp Envelopes is the way 
they are put up. They come in good 
strong boxes that always reach us in 
nice shape. 

“These boxes don’t easily get torn 
or broken in handling or shipping, as 
frailer containers sometimes do. They 
keep the envelopes clean and fresh 
and dust-free. 

‘‘When a customer comes in for 50 
or 100 Columbian Clasps, we don’t 
have to step behind a partition and 
dust them off, as we sometimes must 
with poorly packaged goods. 

‘These clean, well-made boxes look 
well in the dealer’s stock. They help 
along the atmosphere of quality and 
orderliness. I’ve never heard of any- 
one having to take a loss on Colum- 
bian Clasps because of deterioration 
in stock.” 

This merchant might have gone 
further and added that the boxes and 


covers are strongly reinforced at each 
edge, and that on the heavier boxes, 
containing the larger sizes, a strong 
piece of linen around each edge is 
used for this purpose. 

He might have said too that Co- 
lumbian Clasp Envelopes are shipped 
to the jobber either in strong, new 
wooden cases or in corrugated car- 
tons, as preferred. 

These may appear at first glance to 
be minor details, but they are mighty 
important to the stationer, printer or 
paper merchant who sells envelopes, 
and cares about the way his stock 
and his store impress the public. 

The good packing of Improved 
Columbian Clasp Envelopes is not a 
matter of chance or accident. It is 
one more evidence of the care and 
good material used in making the 
envelopes themselves. 

Most people who use this type of 
envelope know Improved Columbian 
Clasps by name, and say they are the 
best merchandise envelopes made. 
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Improved COLUMBIAN 
CLASP ENVELOPES 


are made in thirty-one useful 
sizes. Order from your jobber. 
If he hasn’t them, write the 
United States Envelope Co., 
Springfield, Mass., and you will 
be put into touch with a nearby 
distributor. These manufactur- 
ing divisions of the United 
States Envelope Company are: 

Location Division 
Worcester, Mass. 

Logan, Swift & Brigham Env. Co. 
Rockville, Conn., White, Corbin & Co. 
Hartford, Conn., Plimpton Mfg. Co. 
Springfield, Mass., Morgan Env. Co. 
Waukegan, Ill. National Env. Co. 
Springfield, Mass. P. P. Kellog & Co. 

Vorcester, Mass., Whitcomb Env. Co. 
Worcester, Mass., W. H. Hill Env. Co. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Central States Env. Co. 

San Francisco, Cal. 
Pacific Coast Env. Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Monarch Env. Co. 


This Improved Columbian 
Clasp Envelope traveled 12,839 
miles, equal to half the distance 
around the world, and reached 
its final destination in the good 
shape the photograph shows. 
It traveled from New York to 
San Francisco; from the Golden 
Gate to Boston; from the Hub 
it was forwarded to Los Angeles 
and it finally reached the ad- 
dressee at Summit, New 
Jersey. 

This much-traveled Colum- 
bian Clasp Envelope is the 
subject of a two-page adver- 
tisement in System. Many 
stationers and paper mer- 
chants will post a proof of this 
interesting story in their win- 
dows. It will stop lots of 
people who would otherwise 
pass by, and it will probably 
bring some inside to buy. 

If you would like proofs to 
use this way, write the United 
States Envelope Co., Spring- 
field, Mass.,and they'll be sent 


you promptly. 
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A NEW FEATURE 


The Inland ‘Printer “Now (ontains an 
Cight Page Section entitled 


The Inland Offset 
Lithographer 


Edited by FRANK O. SULLIVAN 





|| Seelam the rapid growth of offset 
printing and its continually increasing im- 
portance, we aim to make this new feature a 
constructive help to offset lithographers as well 
as to give letterpress printers a better insight 
into the various phases of the process and its 
possibilities. This is where the ad- 
vertiser will profit. 


P6286 
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THE INLAND PRINTER 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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“Of shoes—and ships—and sealing wax—” 


“Tre time has come,’ the walrus said, 
‘to talk of many things.’ ”’ 

How well this famous line, from “Alice 
in Wonderland,” applies to the modern 
printer—to talk of many things with type 
and picture. To make each an outstand- 
ing example of fine printing is an ambition 
which Dill & Collins papers are helping 
thousands of printers to attain. 

For whether the subject be “‘shoes, ships 
or sealing wax,” there is a Dill & Collins 


paper exactly suited to it. Seventeen stand- 
ard lines in all—uncoated and coated. 
And each a worthy representative of a 
paper family which the printing craft has 
acclaimed as a standard of quality. 

Every sheet of Dill & Collins is inspected 
before it leaves the mill. 

If you haven’t complete samples, write 
your nearest distributor at once. Dill & 
Collins Co., 112 North Twelfth Street, 
Philadelphia. 


DILL & COLLINS 


MASTER MAKERS OF QUALITY PRINTING PAPERS 


o] 


List of Ditt & Couuins Co.’ 


Atlanta—The Chatfield & Woods Company 
Baltimore—J. Francis Hock & Co. 
Boston—John Carter & Co., Inc. 
Chicago— The Paper Mills’ Company 
Chicago—Swigart Paper Company 
Cincinnati—The Chatfield & Woods Company 
Cleveland —The Union Paper & Twine Co. 
Concord, N. H.—John Carter & Co., Inc. 

Des Moines—Carpenter Paper Company 
Detroit—The Union Paper & Twine Co. 
Hartford—John Carter & Co., Inc. 
Indianapolis—C. P. Lesh Paper Company 
Jacksonville—Knight Bros. Paper Co. 

Kansas City—Bermingham. Little & Prosser Co. 
Los Angeles— Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Milwaukee—The E. A. Bouer Company 
Minneapolis— Minneapolis Paper Co. 


s distributors and their offices 


New York City—Marquardt, Blake & Decker 
New York City—Miller & Wright Paper Co. 
Omaha—Carpenter Paper Co. 
Philadelphia—The Thomas W. Price Co. 
Philadelphia—Riegel & Co., Inc. 
Pittsburgh—The Chatfield & Woods Company 
Portland, Oregon—Blake, McFall Co. 
Providence—John Carter & Co., Inc. 
Richmond—Virginia Paper Co. 
Rochester—Geo. E. Doyle Company 
Sacramento, Calif.— Blake, Mofhtt & Towne 
St. Louis— Acme Paper Company 

St. Paul—E. J. Stilwell Paper Co. 

Salt Lake City—Carpenter Paper Co. 

San Francisco—Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Springfield, Mass.— John Carter & Co., Inc. 
Tacoma—Tacoma Paper and Stationery Co. 
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HUMANIZE 


Your Customers 
Advertising 


OA human figure, even a hand or foot, 
’ AL gives a commonplace subject much 
interest value. Very often a customer wants 
you to create interest value for his printed 
message. Do this by using illustrations 
which have a human touch. Our creative 
artists make a careful study of your problem. 
We believe we can help you. 


CRESCENT ENG 
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The New 


Linotype Operator’s 


Stool 


with the 


Improved Back Rest 


This is a Stool that no picture 
or printed description can do 
justice to. It must be seen and 
used toappreciate the valueand 
service thatisembodiedinsame. 
The back on this Stool is quickly 
adjustable to suit all working 
positions of the operator. The 
spring steel adjustable ten- 
sion back rods give comfortably 
with every movement of the 
person seated. The combination 
of the wide concave seat and 
the special back invite comfort 
and promote efficiency. 





No. 35-GB 


This No. 35-GB Stool has an ad- 
justment of seat height of five 
inches. May be had in heights 
16”-21"; 18”-23”; 22"-27"; 26"-31". 
Hard-wood seat and back finished 
in mahogany or golden oak. Steel 
frame in Olive Green Enamel. 


Try One Out in Your 
Own Plant 


Write for new 16 page supplement with 
prices showing new lines of equipment. 


Angle Steel Stool Company 
Builders of Print-Shop Steel Equipment 


Plainwell, Michigan 


CHICAGO OFFICE, No. 9 SOUTH CLINTON STREET 














Register Color Proofs 


The No. 2 Standard B. B. B. Proof Press is built not only as 
perfectly as possible in its mechanism but it is built on scien- 
tifically correct principles—the exact principles that are em- 
bodied in the mechanism of the most successful of all cylinder 
presses. Our No. 2 press shown above, despite its ample 
weight and great strength, is surprisingly easy to operate. 
Ball bearings under the bed insure easy movement with the 
minimum of friction. Bed, 17x26inches. Price, $600.00. 
We also manufacture the lighter weight presses listed below: 
STANDARD “B. B. B.’”” No. 0— Bed 14x 20 Inches, $230.00 
STANDARD “B. B. B.”’ No. 1 — Bed 14x 26 Inches; $280.00 
These ball-bearing presses give you clean, sharp proofs with the 
minimum of exertion—one color proofs of the highest quality. 


Write for full particulars. Prices quoted aref .o.b. Chicago. 


We employ no Traveling Representatives. For Sale by Leading Supply 
Dealers and by 


A. T. H. BROWER COMPANY 


166 WEST JACKSON ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


























What Colors 
Shall We Use? 


Couple of weeks ago, while we were talking to a 
printer, the foreman of the shop entered the office with 
a flock of color proofs. He placed them upon the table. 

“Testing inks?’ we asked. 

“No, just trying to get a good-looking combination 
for the next issue of a house organ for a company here 
in town.” : 

‘Another prospect for an Earhart Color Plan!” we 
thought. 

Every printer needs the Earhart Color Plan. It will 
give you—simply—what you could probably find out 
for yourself, if you studied color all your life—just as 
Mr. Earhart has done. 

With this chart, you know your colors will be right. 
They will be right because they are based on certain 
known laws of color harmony. 


Four thousand of these plans will 
be printed. About a fourth of them 
have already been subscribed for. 


Shall we reserve a copy for you? The price is ten dollars. 


The Feicke Printing Company 
424-436 Pioneer Street 
Cincinnati, O. 
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Air Mail Opens— 
New Business For YOu 


E THE FIRST to tell your cus- 
tomers about the new Air Mail 
Extension Service— which inci- 
dentally requires specially marked en- 
velopes that you can get from Western 
States, or print yourself. 


The envelopes specified in the regula- 
tions haveacross the face a red and blue 
stripe separated by white. A letter like 
this can be dropped in a local letter box, 
be whisked by train to the nearest air- 
port, carried by plane to the port near- 
est destination and by train the rest of 
the way, infinitely cutting down the 
usual time of transmission. 


Three postage zones are established, 
the two lines of division slicing the 
country at Chicago and Cheyenne. 
Eight cents an ounce for each zone 
traversed is the rate. New York to 
Chicago, for example, eight cents, to 
Cheyenne 16 cents, to Frisco, 24 cents. 


Western States fifteen million ready-to- 
ship stock includes these new regulation 
air envelopes ready printed, along with 
nearly six hundred other styles—includ- 
ing not only staples but many varieties 
(notably Baronials) that are usually 
considered as special or made-to-order. 
From Western States you get them 
shipped on the day order is received. 


Write for Current Price List No. 27, 
and Samples of Any Desired Style 


YA QPP South water 
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RY Slates io Ferry Sts 
Envelope Co. Wisconsin 
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fooling with makeshifts. R. R. B. 
Padding Glue has been proven 
by over a quarter of a century 
of steadily increasing use. 


The high quality of the materials 
used —the care with which the 
exact proportions are measured 
and blended—and long experi- 
ence specializing in padding glue 
insure the good results always ob- 


tained with R. R. B. Padding Glue. 


Order a trial can from the 
nearest dealer 


Baltimore, Md......... G. Hardy Armstrong 
Birmingham, Ala....... City Paper Co. 


Birmingham, Ala...... 


. Graham Paper Co. 


Boston, Mass.......... Stone & Andrew, Inc. 


Boston, Mass 
Buffalo, N. Y 
Chicago, Ill. . 


Cleveland, Ohio........ 


Dallas, Texas 
Dallas, Texas 
Dallas, Texas 
Denver, Colo 
Detroit, Mich 





El Paso, Tekas..........+: 
Fort Worth, Texas...... 
Hagerstown, Md....... 
Los Angeles, Cal....... 
Minneapolis, Minn..... 
Nashville, Tenn........ 
New Haven, Conn..... 
New Orleans, La....... 
Ogden, Utah........... 
Salt Lake City, Utah... 
San Francisco, Cal...... 
ere 
Seattle, Wash.......... 
Springfield, Mass..... . 
Washington, D.C...... 
Toronto, Canada....... 


or dir 


ROBERT R. BURRAGE 


15 Vande 


..H. C. Hansen Type Foundry 


Graham Paper Co. 
Cleveland Paper Mfg. Co. 
Barnhart Bros. & Spindler 


Graham Paper Co. 
Graham Paper Co. 
Gebhard Bros. 

Graham Paper Co. 
Southwestern Paper Co. 


Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
McClellan Paper Co. 
Graham Paper Co. 


. Stone & Andrew, Inc. 


Graham Paper Co. 
Scoville Paper Co. 
Western Newspaper Union 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Graham Paper Co. 


. Stone & Andrew, Inc. 


R. P. Andrews Paper Co. 
Wilson-Munroe Co. 


ect from 


water Street 


NEW YORK 
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Mid-Earth 


“The Soap That Gets 
Under Ink and Dirt” 


A PURE MINERAL 
PRODUCT 


Clean Hands for Every Hand 


There is no need for a customer to receive 
proofs with finger prints and smudges. See that 
your compositors wash their hands: with a good 
soap. Supply them with Mip-Eartu Soap 
and note the absence of dirty proofs which 
may cause you to lose a profitable contract. 


Prominent plants that use large quantities for their men: 
Cincinnati Enquirer Harpers Illustrated Syndicate 
Forest City Bookbinding Co. Fort Wayne Box Board Co. 
Cleveland Printing Co. Northern Engraving Co. 
Standard Oil Co. Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
U. S. Government Chew Publishing Co. 

Many others. 


Send for trial box of 12 for 75c. 
Mined and Prepared by 


THE SAXONITE PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Factory and Laboratories at Sandusky, Ohio 
Offices: Builders Exchange, Rose Building, Cleveland, Ohio 








Reduced Current Cost 
— improved presswork in the bargain 


These are advantagesof the A-K Push-Button Control Motor, 
theonlysmall motor with push-button control for job presses. 
With each decrease in speed there is a corresponding re- 
duction in the consumption of current, which is consider- 
able since presses are seldom run at full speed. 
When the speed is adjusted to the requirements of the 
job on the press the feeder has more confidence and uses 
the throw-off less frequently. 
The quality of the presswork depends a great deal on the 
speed of the motor. With A-K Push-Button Control Motors 
the press can be speeded up when necessary or slowed 
down for jobs requiring careful register or heavy color. 
Our illustrated folder and price list describing these motors will 


be a revelation as our prices compare favorably with the older types 
on the market without push button control. Write for this folder. 


° 
Northwestern Electric Co. 
408-416 S. Hoyne Ave., Chicago, Ill., U.S. A. 
441 Douglas Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 8 N. Sixth St., Minneapolis, Minn. 








Artists 


ora grave ew) 


Electrotypers 
Nickeltypers 
Lead Mold Process 


512 -522 SHERMAN ST., CHICAGO 
aw", v, 
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Two New Porte Books 


**The New Publisher ”—c4 Tale of Twelve Cities. 


This very human story about the publishing of a home town newspaper 
by a young man is filled with advice and experiences that will prove 
interesting to the experienced publisher as well as to the beginner. It 
answers questions of how to gain the confidence of the public, how to 
secure more subscriptions and more advertising, and how to make 
money out of a home town newspaper. 


Here’s what some critics say of it: 
“‘I have not reviewed a book which so keenly senses the general 
newspaper situation, its publisher and editor, as does ‘The New 
Publisher.’ I can not conceive of any one interested in the news- 
paper field who can not make a direct and localized application of 
everything said — it is also so real and applicable that any one as- 
suming an open mind could take it home as being of most intimate 
character. _I wish I knew some method by which every publisher 
could be induced to buy and read this book.” —FRED W. KENNEDY, 
{GR., Washington Press Association. 

“It is a story — a fascinating story, but it is not merely a story, for 
it goes right to the heart of things and it shows how a paper can be 
successfully conducted along right business lines. It will also be 
found to be very interesting, dramatic and humorous.”—Review 
from Bulletin of West Virginia Publishers Association. 


" Newspaper Law” —®By Wm. M. Loomis. 


This recent addition to the Porte Library is the latest authentic publi- 

cation pe rtaining to the various laws, local, state, national and postal, 
regulating newspaper printing and publishing. The author devoted 
years to the accumulation of data for this book. It is one of the great- 
est authorities on law pertaining to newspapers. The book should be 
in every printing office and office of publication. 


***Newspaper Law’ is a very valuable book and general use of it will 
steer publishers away from numerous pitfalls and help them to get 
lots of profitable business.’-—O. O. Buck, Sec’y Nebraska Press 
Association. 

‘The new book, ‘ Newspaper Law,’ seems to me to be one of the 
most Vv: aluable of the Porte Library. I shall be glad to recommend 
t.’"—O. W. Little, Sec’y Kansas Press Association. 


Send for a complete list of all the books of the Porte Library of Books 
for printers and publishers. Either or both of the above publications 
may be obtained for $2.50 each. 


Address all orders to 


THE INLAND PRINTER, 632 Sherman St., Chicago, Ill. 
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List of 


Butler Divisions 


Cw 


\ J. W. BUTLER PAPER COMPANY 
y YY 4 icago 
yy SS STANDARD PAPER COMPANY 
lee UY yy NS Milwaukee 
Lf f Zz SS \. 
Y McCLELLAN PAPER COMPANY 
YY Minneapolis 
/ McCLELLAN PAPER COMPANY 
t. Pau 


McCLELLAN PAPER COMPANY 
Duluth 


BUTLER PAPER COMPANY 
etroit 
CENTRAL MICHIGAN PAPER COMPANY 
Grand Rapids 
AMERICAN PAPER MILLS CORPORATION 
New Yor 
MISSISSIPPI VALLEY PAPER COMPANY 
it. Louis 
MISSOURI-INTERSTATE PAPER COMPANY 
Kansas City 
eee. PAPER COMPANY 
allas 
SOUTHWESTERN PAPER COMPANY 
Fort Worth 
SOUTHWESTERN PAPER COMPANY 
ouston 
BUTLER PAPER COMPANY 
enver 
SIERRA PAPER COMPANY 
Los Angeles 
PACIFIC COAST PAPER COMPANY 
San Francisco 
PACIFIC COAST PAPER COMPANY 
Fresno 
ENDICOTT PAPER COMPANY 
Portland, Ore. 
MUTUAL PAPER CORPORATION 
eattle 
BUTLER AMERICAN PAPER COMPANY 
icago 
A sketch of the old Butler Paper Mill at St. Charles, Ill., PATTEN COMPANY, LTD. 
the first paper mill in the West Honolulu 


Butler - then and now 


In the eighty years since the first Butler entered the paper business, 
the Butler organization has found an opportunity for service to printers 
far greater than the mere making of paper. 0 That opportunity was the 
standardization of paper. Butler was a pioneer—a leader—in estab- 
lishing Standard Brands. G. And Butler Brands today stand as leaders 
in value. Each Butler paper goes forth with the full responsibility 
of the Butler organization behind it. It is carefully, conscientiously, 
definitely made to represent the most for the money. It is backed 
by the sincere pledge, “If this paper does not make good, we will.” 


























THE SYMBOL OF 
EIGHTY YEARS’ SERVICE 
TO PRINTERS 
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Beware of Imitations 
NUREX TABBING COMPOUND 


NUREX—The Modern Product for Tabbing, Tipping or Mounting 
SAVES 50 PER CENT IN LABOR 


NUREX— The only Non-Inflammable Tabbing Compound on the market. Beware 
of Imitations! —NUREX — Always ready for use— Must not be heated — Applied cold 
— Always dries in 3 to 5 minutes per coat — Does not become brittle — Never gets 

sticky in hot or damp weather — Never cracks under the cutter. 
COLORS: Red or Natural Put up in Gallons or Quarts 
NUREX supplied through all Printers’ Supply Houses 


THE LEE HARDWARE CoO. Salina, Kansas, U. S. A. 


(Patented 
June rst, 1920. 
Other Patents 

Pending) 


Government Measure 


A Flexible Tabbing Compound 
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The Latest and Most 
improved Job Press 


SIZES 
94x13, 1044 x15, 1412x18 


Perfect impression, powerful 
build, runs noiseless. Speed 
1 ,600-2, 100 an hour. Throw- 
off of ‘inking rollers while 
machine is running. Fine for 
halftones. Prices as low as 
any ordinary job press. 
Guaranteed prompt supply 
of parts—prompt delivery— 
easy terms. 


HOFFMANN 
Type & Engraving Co. 
114 E. 13th St., N.Y. City 


Reduce the High Cost 
of Make-Ready 


Making the form ready in the pressroom is an 
important element in the cost of the job; 
inferior electrotypes require a lot of make-ready. 
Dinse-Page Electrotypes Do “Not. 
They Lower the Cost of Production. 


€ 
Dinse, Page & Company 
: Me ‘ 725 S. La Salle St., Chicago. Tel. Harrison 7185 
Complete Plants for Printers and Book Binders. 








CHALMERS 
CHEMICAL 
COMPANY 
123 Chestnut Street 
NEWARK, N. J. 
Specialists in Solvents 


and Detergents 
for Over 20 Years 


TRIAL 
QUART 
$1.00 


GALLON 
CAN $3.00 


Morgan Expansion Roller Trucks 
for JOB PRESSES 


Quickly expanded or _con- 
tracted. Lengthens life ot 
roller. Quiet and effectual 
in operation. 
They Save 50% 
of Your Ink 


Prices at your dealers: 


Set of 6 
8x 12 C.& P., $7.70 
Set of 6 
10x15C.&P., 7.70 


7 ; NCES | Set of 6 
Ww RITE FOR USER REFERENCES 12x18C.&P., 
SAVES LABOR AND ROLLER Set 


of 8 
14144x22C.& P., 11.00 


Morgan Expansion Roller Truck Co. 
100 N. Larchmont, Los Angeles, Cal. 


HENOID 
FRADE MARK gn, 


TRADE MARK 


INSTANTANEDUS 
TYPE CLEANER 


Fastest Solvent Made 




















new with regular'teel” The same roller raised to exact 
truck—showing effect of pressure type height with Morgan Trucks, 
would cut Insures = = Printing without cuy 





THIS IS STILL 
The Leading and 
Best Block 


on the market to-day, both from its 
price and practicability. It fills the bill. 
Write us for prices, etc. 


Unique Steel Block Co., Waverly, N.Y. 





8.80 














Ask your dealer or send direct. 
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Business Go-Getters 





Note smooth 
edge of card 
when detached 


Tel, 7 





Stubsof cardsheld firm- 
ly by lever binder in case 


TS 








Trial Assortment Order 


“ A “ z “ 
Order Now direct from this Advertisement 


reas 


634 


Special 
Price 


No. 1- == teagad 2 styles, and or ta a Y -4 
4 
10.00 


A small initial order well executed usu- 
ally leads to future big orders. When your 
salesmen call on hard-to-sell prospects let 
them break the ice by selling Wiggins En- 
graved Cards on the first call. 

Filling an already established demand, 
they practically sell on sight. Wiggins 
Patent Scored Cards printed in your shop 
and put up in pads of 25 in a neat Wear- 
well Lever Case will prove big money 
makers for you. 


1104 S. Wabash Ave. 


Printers everywhere are selling these 
well advertised business aids at 50% net 
profit and are getting a year-round repeat 
business. Send for one of our three sample 
orders today and convince yourself. 


WIGGINS 
Eotonn CARDS 


THE JOHN B. WIGGINS CO. 


CHICAGO 
Wiggins Patent Scored Cards + Wearwell Lever Binder Cases 
SHUEVANUVENEPSUUELENEOUADEOUODEOUOUEOEOOONEOEONEOOOUEVOONONEOEOUEOOOUEOSOUOUEOEOOOUEOUOUEOEOUODEAOOUEOOOUOVEVOOUOUEOOELEOUOUEDEOUOUEUCGUEOEOUESEOEOUOGEOOEUEOUOUEVEONOUEOOOUENEOUOUEOEOUOUEOOONEOOOUODEOOODODEOUOOEOUOUEOEOOOUODOOUOOOOUEOUNE®iitfre 
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705 Peoples Gas Bldg. 
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SPARTAN 


TYPE METALS 

















Nineteen Twenty-Four 


has been one of our greatest years in 
the production and sale of type metals. 


The Printing World 
Recognized the Superiority 
of 


SPARTAN 


and we recognize our responsibility 


for 
Linotype Typograph Ludlow Monotype 
Stereotype Autoplate Compositype 


All Special Feed Bars 


MERCHANT & EVANS CO, 


PHILADELPHIA 
Since 1866 























It Makes Ink Print 


Smooth and Clean 
UR TICCO Non-Oftset 


Compound has met with 
instant success and pressmen tell 
us that it is the most perfect neu- 
tral non-offset compound on the 
market. It prevents sticking to- 
gether of printed sheets and does 
away with offsetting and picking. 
Ticco Non-Offset Compound makes ink 


print smooth and clean. Try it! 
Send for sample. 








liz 


Be Sure to Get Our Monthly Blotter! 
TRIANGLE INK anp COLOR CO. Inc, 


MANUFACTURERS of FINE LITHO 
& hee INKS for ALL Purposes 


Service Office: 
13 So. 3rd Street 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Main Office: 
26-30 Front Street 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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We e Ship Fevnapset ites 
Stock—No Waiting 


It’s a big satisfaction to know that 
when you want a numbering machine 
in a hurry, you can always get a 
ROBERTS immediately from stock. 


And the machine is as fine, durable and efficient- 
working a piece of mechanism as the 
service is prompt. 


Ask for folder, ‘Eight Points of Preference 
for the Pressman.” 


LL 
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Model 27 
Size lix! 






Type-High 
Model 27 


5 wheels 


$16.00 


Type-High 
Model 28 


‘aco = 12345 


Machines to number either forward 

or backward. Orders for either style 

filled from stock—Fully guaranteed 

—Over 75 other models—Write for 

information. 
Simplest — Strongest — Fully Patented 

Over 400,000 in Use } 
Made Exclusively in U.S.A. 


In Stock and For Sale by all Type Founders 


JseROBERTS NUMBEI 
MACHINE COMPANY 


694-710 Jamaica Avene 
BROOKLYN, NY. 


Builders of all kinds of Special Numbering Equipments. 
Branches and Agencies in principal countries of the world. 







Fac Simile Impression 
VIEW SHOWING PARTS DETACHED FOR CLEANING 





















~ ROBERTS _ 















Printers Can Do Piate Engraving on Any Piaten Press 


with our new process and equipment. Enables you to make Calling Cards, Christmas Cards, etc., from 
copper plates. You can change from plate engraving to printing just as easily as you change from one job 
to another. Complete equipment with instructions $15.00 cash with order. Samples of work on request. 


TULSA RUBBER STAMP WORKS «- 114 West Third Street - TULSA, OKLAHOMA 








exons “he Productimete: 


Plain Figures. 


§ Try one, 30 days free. 


Sturdy Make. 
In Satisfactory Service since 1879. 
Get our Bulletin qr. 





DURANT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


(1165) 653 Buffum St., Milwaukee, Wis. 





BE A LINOTYPE OPERATOR 





Bennett holds world records on the Linotype. He has been conducting the world’s 
best known typesetting school since 1915. Both Linotype and Intertype instruc- 
tion. Practical course, six weeks, $60; correspondence course with keyboard, $28; 
Sinclair’ s famous mechanical book, $10. Write for literature and learn what 
Bennett’s School has done for men like you. Milo Bennett’s School, Toledo, Ohio. 





- «+ LIKE MILO BENNETT « « « 











Thermometers for Type Metal 
Made and Repaired 
PHILADELPHIA THERMOMETER CO. 


9th and Arch Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 








DOD TYP 


THE BEST 


AND 


CHEAPEST 


IN THE 
MARKET 
Write for Sample Sheet. 
Expert Makers: 
American Brass & Wood Type Co. 


We cater to the Printing 
Trade in making the 
most up-to-date line of 


Pencil and Pen 
Carbons 
for any Carbon Copy work. 


Also all Supplies for Printing 
Form Letters 


MITTAG & VOLGER, Inc. 





Guaranteed Rebuilt Electrical 
Equipment Saves You Money 


Properly rebuilt motors and controllers for printing machinery 

— are priced to save you from 35 to 50 per cent from the cost of 
newequipment. All Fuerst-Friedman rebuilt machines are thoroughly overhauled, 
carefully tested and guaranteed to operate same as new. Over 8,000 motors, gen- 

erators, transformers, controllers, etc.,in stock. Write, giving full information as 


to your requirement:. The FUERST- FRIEDMAN CO., Cleveland, Ohio 











‘No Special Molds. Outfit Costs Only $10 


with the Norib Low Slug and Rule Caster you 
can cast ribless and low slugs, 30 ems long and 55 
points high. as well as no- rib rules and borders, 
on the all of even thickness und exact height, on the or- 
Li I dinary ee = aul) — of — f Li “yg pe rene r- 
type, with ordinary liners and slides, Attachment 

inotype or nterty pe is applie d same as a liner, without removing 
mold, drilling holes or making any adjustments, 

The operation is the same as casting ‘ordinary ribbed slugs from’ matrix slides. 
Price: Outfit casting 6-pt. low slugs and up to 9-pt. borders$10. Sent C. O. D.on ten 
daysapproval. Write for details. Ordering state whether for Linotype or Intertype. 


THE NORIB COMPANY, 139 7th Avenue, NEW YORK 


CAST LOW AND 
RIBLESS SLUGS 





~ 


| TYPE CASTING MACHINES 


Re-built THOMPSON and UNIVERSAL 

Equipments, guaranteed for Satisfactory 
Service. We supply Type Matrices. 

| FRANK NOSSEL, 38 Park Row, NEW YORK 








METALS 


Linotype, Intertype, 
Monotype, Stereotype, 
Special Mixtures 


QUALITY 


First, Last and All the Time 


E.W. Blatchford Co. 


230 N. Clinton St. World Building 





1800 E. New York Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 








4 VN | 
PROCESS 
TYPE METALS 


_A better metal never ran through 
the mouthpiece of a machine 


UNITED AMERICAN METALS CORP’N 
Diamond Street & Meserole Avenue 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 








PARK RIDGE, NEW JERSEY 


MANUFACTURERS FOR THE TRADE ONLY 








Overlay Knives 


Tested for Quality 
of Temper 
Have keen edge and of much flexibil- 


ity, enabling the operator to divide a 
thin sheet of paper very delicately. 


The blade runs the entire length of 
handle, and is of uniform temper 
throughout. As knife wears covering 
can be cut away as required. 


PRICE 60c POSTPAID 


The Inland Printer Co. 


632 Sherman St., Chicago, III. 











Chicago New York 











THE TYPOGRAPHY 
of ADVERTISEMENTS 


By F. J. TREZISE 


“This is one of the best books 
on the subject, and I shall in- 
clude it in my list of approved 
books on Advertising. It is well 
written and artistically gotten 
up. I congratulate The Inland 
Printer on the work.” 

Professor Walter Dill Scott. 


136 pages, 65 illustrations in two colors. 
Price $2.35 postpaid. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
632 Sherman Street, Chicago 
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— 
Remove Hardened Ink 


from your Rollers, Fountains, 
Plates, Etc. 


SOLVINE H. 


DOES IT without 
affecting the part 
being cleaned 


e 





Why “Pig” Metal? 
Put up in pint, quart, gallon and five 


MONOME] [ gallon cans by 
CHARLES HELLMUTH, Inc. 


Has eliminated the metal furnace successfully in large and small 
plants. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write for free trial offer. 





NEW YORK CHICAGO 
54 West 18th Street 536 South Clark Street 


° : 
Printers Manufacturing Company | — 


“704-14 Palace Bldg., Minneapolis 


‘ AY OF USE ‘al 
EVE RY Dax Ss of Why Buy the Highest 


Anderson High Speed Folders” Priced Machinery 






































oe ee = : \ As well as other pk, ay when you can 


get better goods at lower prices from us? 








—— 


Our Latest 


Addition— 
It is after a long period of high speed folding service that you really Z P , : 
appreciate the superior qualities of the Anderson. Direct Drive, Low-Priced Saw-Trimmer 


The low up-keep cost — the elimination of spoilage—the accuracy Big reduction in price on all goods of our make 


of the folds—the ease of setting and the variety of forms that can ; Cy eee a 
be handled on this machine is amazing. The folding speed is the betw “? mice ange Ca = nea oe includes 
same on all sheet sizes up to 25x38”. pacebands, Liners anc other supplies. 

Write for Prices 


Schuyler- Hildman Saw-Trimmer and 


C. F ANDERSON & CO. Linotype Supply Co. 


Builders of High Grade Folding Machines and Bundling Presses 160 North Wells Street CHICAGO, U.S.A. 
3225-31 CALUMET AVENUE CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Let us know that you are interested so we can explain more fully 
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Patented 


Aug 10th 19159 Trade “THE CAMEL BACK” Mark 








EMBOSSOGRAPHY 


The art of producing the Patented, absolute Flexible and Permanent, 
can’t crack off or scratch off embossed or Engraved effects, without 
the use of dies or plates, any color, also Gold and Silver, as fast as ordinary 
Printing. Gas, Gasolene or Electric Heated. Don’t buy a toy outfit, 
and expect success. Complete outfits, $160.00 up. 


Write for Descriptive Matter, Testimonial Letiers from Users, etc. 


Aug. 15th 1916 (THERE'S A REASON FOR THE HUMP) tg : S EMBOSSOGRAPH PROCESS Co., Inc. 


251 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK CITY 








There is only one ENGRAVING 


That produced by the Artist on Steel and Copper and 
EMBOSSED ON OUR PRESSES 
MODERN DIE & PLATE PRESS MANUFACTURING CO. 
Belleville, Illinois 
Everything for the Engraving Department 























Fine Engraved 


Christmas Greeting Cards 


Note: We manufacture these expressly for the printer. Just the 
card you want for imprinting the customer’s name. Our new 
line is without a doubt the best we have ever assembled. 


. KING CARD COMPANY 
ae Manufacturers of Engraved Greetin3 Cards 
5 149-57 North 12th Street - - Philadelphia, Pa. 


Eastern Brass 
& Wood Type 
Company 

Largest Stock. 

Fonts and Sorts in 
All Sizes. 

114 E. 13th Street 

New York City 

 Bianareey oer: 


Folders - Feeders - Stitcher Feeders 
Roll Feed Presses - Round Hole Cutters 
GEORGE R. SWART & CO., Inc. 


Printers’ and Bookbinders’ Machinery 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
461 Eighth Avenue Bourse Building Rand McNally Bldg. 


EMBOSSING IS EASY 


If you use STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD 
Simple, economical, durable. 
Sheets, 534x 9% inches. $1.25 a dozen, postpaid. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO 




















































The New 
















It’s the 
Narrow Quoin Hancock 
with the Quoin 


Wide Spread 


Once Locked, Stays 

















Slightly over 3 picas Locked 
wide, 101% picas long Quoin Bars and 
and opens 18 points. Wrenches. 
H. H. Hancock 
Other detailsin hessabaiinte 
folder. ie 
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Printing Plants and Businesses 
BOUGHT AND SOLD 


Printers’ Outfitters. American Type Founders’ Products, 
Printers’ and Bookbinders’ Machinery of Every Description. 


+ ae Arca ape 


CONNER. FENDLER & CO., 96 Beekman St., New York City 














American Steel Chase Co. 
Manufacturers of i 
HERCULES PRODUCTS FOR 
THE PRINTING TRADE 
Electric-welded Steel Chases | Order direct or 
Beaded Pressed Steel Galleys | from anydealer ; 


Form Trucks, Brass Rule ‘ 
“A mscol” Cleaning Fluid on one eS 
























To Eliminate Static Electricity— 
Offset—Slip Sheeting, Use 


The Johnson Perfection Burner 


Cleveland 


UNNUNQONUELUUUUUUUQAUOQEOEOLUUUAOA AAU 


-——_ DUNHAM -WATSON CO-——_4 


Successors to 


derick IOunham 


Printing Ink 
PRINTING D VARNISHES 








OFFSET & DRIERS 
LITHO INKS DRY COLORS 
441 S DEARBORN STREET 
Chicago, .. 











VELLUMS and FABRICS 


For Commercial Printers, 
Lithographers, Engravers, Novelty Manufacturers, Blue Printers 
Send for samples and prices in sheets or rolls 
Manufactured by 
WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE, Inc., 918 Chestnut St., Phila, Pa. 











Remember that STRAIT’S Patent LEVER FEED GUIDE is still 


—) The Logical Successor 
ay" 


to the Quad 
Original Style, Without Tongue 
\ \ WES Dozen, $2.00. Half dozen, $1.10. Set, oc. 
i \) f “SS osenee improved Style, With Tongue 
Dozen, $2.50. Half dozen, $1.35. Set, 75c. 
Sold by Leading Supply Houses, or direct. 


H. H. STRAIT, Manufacturer, OVERLAND, MISSOURI 


ae 








LINOTYPE or INTERTYPE MOTORS 


We sell new or used individual gear drive complete motor equipments A. ‘’. 
or D.C. When towns change current or plants move their machines we will buy 
the motors that have to be discarded because of current changed. Our stock of 
used motors varies from 80 to 100 complete equipments. 

_ Write us on any Linotype or Intertype motor proposition you may have and receive our attri 
tive offer on new equipment, used or exchange 

Fiber Pinions, straight or helical. for all motors. Special discounts on quantity orders. 


ALL MOTORS SOLD BY US ARE GUARANTEED 
WILLIAM REID & CO., 537 South La Salle Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
















































yo NEW PERFECTED 4 
Model 5 FALSING $1500 


SIX WHEEL a discount - 5 - att 2 
1 payment enciosed wii order 
Forward, Backward, Skip Numbering 
Our Guarantee 


a | : FALSING Numbering Machines 
LD ite All Steel Standard Type High are guaranteed to do perfect accu- 

a rate numbering. If due to any fault 
in manufacture they fail to give com- 


N® 1 2 3 5 6 Lowest plunger construction of any Numbering Machine made. | Plete satisfaction” just return them 


5 : i and we will cancel the charges. 
( FACSIMILE ) Takes less room in the chase, size 5 x9 picas. 


FALSING PRODUCTS CO. sumrixcevices 299 Broadway, New York 


Canadian Distributors: Miller & Richard, Type Founders, Machinery and Supplies, Toronto and Winnipeg 



































The MonitorSystem 


USED ON MIEHLE VERTICAL QU ALITY PROOFS 


Conveniently located push-buttons enable the new Miehle 
— Job Press to be started or stopped by merely press: They are essential to steady maintenance of low pro- 

ing a button. : : 
ee a” ee en a ee duction costs by revealing errors, typographical and 
mechanical. The customer appreciates them and more 


the motor at all times protected against possible abuse. aes ane : 
Monitor Controllers are built to meet every printing- willingly entrusts his printing needs to the printer who 


press requirement from push-button start and stop to full always submits quality proofs. 
automatic control. Let Monitor solve your problems. 
No. 2 Potter Proof Presses are famed 


MonitorControllerCompany 


500 E. Lombard St., Baltimore, Md. HACKER MANUFACTURING Co. 


New York Cleveland Chicago Boston Buffalo Philadelphia 320 South Honore Street Chicago, Illinois 
Cincinnati St. Louis Detroit Birmingham Pittsburgh New Orleans 


or the quality of the proofs they make. 
q Pp 









































Showing Attachment The DOYLE Electric Sheet Heater 


Patented PREVENTS OFFSET (Patented) ELIMINATES STATIC 
For cAll Makes of Printing Presses 


October 27, 1924. October 14, 1924. 
Dear Sirs: We could not run our class of process color work Gentlemen: We highly recommend the Doyle Electric Sheet 
without the Doyle Electric Sheet Heater. Heater for it has given us great satisfaction. It has practically 
THE MorRIL Press, New York. eliminated our offsetting trouble. SCHMIDT Bros., Chicago. 
October 30, 1924. October 25, 1924. 
Gentlemen: The Doyle Electric Sheet Heater increases produc- Gentlemen: We have been looking for years for just such a 
tion and the press delivers cleaner work than before we used it. heater and would not do without it. 
THE HANSEN PRINTING Co., San Francisco. La RUE PRINTING Co., Kansas City. 


Ask a Printer Who Owns Some 
THE J. E. DOYLE CO., 310 Lakeside, N. W., CLEVELAND 
Manufacturers of 


THE DOYLE VACUUM SHEET CLEANER for Removing Lint 
THE DOYLE-ALLEN INK DISTRIBUTOR for Better Platen Work 


SGLD BY RELVABEE DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
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New Year's Resolution ||} yOUR M ARKET 


I Promise 





to quit swearing over the cut problem. 

to protect my cuts from scratching. 

to keep them so that any cut can be 
found by anyone else in a few seconds. 


THE INLAND PRINTER contains an 
advertising section, part of which is 
an exchange for those wishing to buy 


to protect cuts from dust and dirt. 
to protect them from rodents. 
to save half the space I am now using. equipment, etc. 


or sell printing and newspaper plants, 


In other words start the Vertifile for Another part of this section which 
— es) filing and finding cuts both employers and employees watch 


Sectional, steel, bookcase idea. closely, lists positions available and 


Sections may be added as needed. me d 
Index and signal on every book. positions wanted. 


“Less in Cost Th Good Plate Lost” . A 
nace casi emaeaaaaeniamal When you are in the market for a posi- 
A man once said, 


But he is dead, ‘ 
sd desea hae este wie tion, an employee, machinery to buy or 


Pete pe yore sell, do not forget this service. The cost 


Trying an easier way. <—_ - 
pennant of such advertising is very reasonable. 


This is productive equipment because it saves time 


Send for information today 


Stack of 5 sections. floor 
space 14x18 in., stores 90 
square ft. printing plate 
surface. e 


Harlo R. Grant & Company 


2322 Madison Street, Chicago Telephone West 3631 


§<this $125 boo 


is a thorough treatise on the 
principles of design and color as 
applied to typographical design 


Classified cAdvertising Section 
THE INLAND PRINTER 


632 Sherman St., CHICAGO 
































It is invaluable to the ambitious compositor who 





is desirous of improving the quality of his work 











@ It gives him plainly and concisely the fundamentals 
by which the quality—the correctness or incorrectness 
of work—is constructively determined. It gives him 
“reasons.” He can know “why” his work is good, and explain it; or “‘why”’ it is bad, 
and improve it. Entire courses of instruction in printing, costing many times the 
price of this work, are based on the same principles which are so fully explained and 
illustrated in this $1.25 book. Why should you pay more? jeeeeeennennneensenssscee== 


Book Department 
Know “WHY’”’ and you'll know “HOW” 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
Mail the coupon TODAY and feel sure of yourself forevermore 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago, Ill. 











Here’s my $1.25; send “Design & Color in Printing"’ to 





Street 
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Part of this business 
belongs to you 


1925 will see a great many more 
banks and corporations, now using 
checks on plain or tinted papers, 
converted to checks on National 
Safety Paper. 

Part of this business belongs to you. 
Get your share of it by showing those 
using plain paper checks how Na- 
tional Safety Paper protectsevery part 
of a check against fraudulent altera- 
tion by chemicals, eraser or knife. 

You'll get their first order— and 
repeat orders too. 


George La Monte & Son 
Founded 1871 


61 Broadway, New York 


National Safety Paper is also made in Canada by 
George La Monte & Son, Ltd., Toronto 

















HOUSE-ORGAN COPY 
THAT MAKES MONEY 
FOR PRINTERS 


HIS copy does make sales and 

money for the printers using it. 
Time has proved it. The service is 
starting its fourth successful year. 


The copy will build your reputation, for it in- 
terests busy men. It gives them helpful facts. 
It teaches your customers how to sell with 
direct advertising, with your printing. 


When you use it, no other printer in your 
business territory will be served. Copy will 
arrive on your desk ready to set before the 
15th of every month. It will be written to fit 
your conditions. The cost is low. It will help 
you sell. Write for descriptive folder and 
samples. Address 


Oren Arbogust, Chicago, Ill. 


2002 The Straus Building 


House-Organs for Printers 














Any number of colors on one or both sides of paper. 


Fastest Flat Bed and Platen Press made. 
7500 impressions per hour. 
Roll feed — Delivery —Slit and cut into sheets or rewound. 
Attachments for perforating, punching, tag reenforcing, 
eyeletting, numbering, etc. 


oD 


Once through the press completes the job. 


New Era Mfg. Company 


Straight and Cedar Streets Paterson, New Jersey 














Turn Your Packages 
Into Profit 


Ee a 


Write for Prices — Free Samples 


Lindley Stationery Box Co., Marion, Indiana 











The LIBERT 


Seven Years cAgo Liberty Introduced the First Quick-Change Job Folder Built 








—_— the Printers’ quick conception of its many advan- 
tages Liberty immediately gained its leadership which has 
been steadily maintained year after year by introducing new con- 
veniences. And the PRICE! High enough to insure quality, low 
enough to inspire confidence in its earning power. 


The Liberty Folder Company, Sidney, Ohio 


(ORIGINATORS OF SIMPLE FOLDERS ) 


Agencies 
in all 
the principal 
Cities 
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START THE NEW YEAR RIGHT—S8Y SPECIFYING 


HORTON variszie speepD PULLEYS 


FOR YOUR NEW EQUIPMENT 


They provide “eA Speed for Every Need” 


BY THE SIMPLE MOVEMENT OF A CONVENIENTLY PLACED HAND LEVER 
YOUR PRINTERS SUPPLY HOUSE SELLS THEM 


Products of the HORTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Minneapolis, Minn., U.S. A. 





















The Wing-Horton Mailer 


Some publishers prefer the 
brass Wing-Horton Mailer. 
We can still furnish brass 
mailersand guarantee them 
in every way. The Wing- 
Horton Mailer is made of 
the best materials and 





workmanship is of the high- 3"! BALTIMORE PLANT WHICH SUPPLIES G. L. F. FERTILIZER 
est class, in fact this ma- 
chine is “‘better than ever.” G. B. FE. 


Send for prices and 
further details. 


The Largest Farmers’ Buying Organization 
in the Western Hemisphere 
(Comes to Us for Its Pictorial “Publicity 


‘ae CO-OPERATIVE GRANGE LEAGUE FEDERATION 
—an organization composed of 30,000 shareholders — 
supplies to its members annually about 
$8,000,000 worth of feed, seeds and fertil- 
izer from plants located in Syracuse, Peoria, 
Buffalo and Baltimore. t 

The pictorial publicity circulated by this tre- 
mendous buying organization is supplied by 
the ITHACA ENGRAVING COMPANY. 


ITHACA 


ENGRAVING COMPANY 
ITHACA, NEW YORK 


“YOUR STORY IN PICTURE LEAVES NOTHING UNTOLD” 


Chauncey Wing’s Sons 
Greenfield, Mass. 
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THE REDINGTON 


Counts 


Continuously and Accurately 


F. B. REDINGTON CO. 


109 South Sangamon Street Chicago 


“THE HUMAN FIGURE” 


By JOHN H. VANDERPOEL 


is the clearest exposition of figure drawing ever attempted. The construction of every 

rt of the human form is minutely described, and illustrated by 330 sketches and 54 
ull-page drawings. ‘‘THE HUMAN FIGURE?” is indispensable to the commercial 
artist, the student, or any one desiring a better knowledge of pictures than his un- 
trained eye can afford. Price, $2.75; Postage, 10c. extra. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
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642 Sherman Street, Chicago 








We Carry in Stock: 


132 Items of Colored Book Paper 
1522 Items of Cover Paper 











JAMES WHITE PAPER COMPANY 


**The Cover House” 


219 WEST MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 
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- AS 

cial Machines Bui : ro s 
forsee OF More Profits for the Printer 
With a Complete Numbering Machine Equipment | 


American model 30 and 31 numbering machines lock up in form 
with type and “number while you print,” saving an extra operation. 


5 WHEELS $16.00; 6 WHEELS $18.00 


All Steel Construction 





Skip wheels may be inserted in American stock machines for jobs 
of two or more to a page. Write for special skip wheel booklet. 


incu, SMERICAN NUMBERING MACHINE COMPANY 


and For Sale 224-226 Shepherd Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
by lypefounders 123, W. Madison St., Chicago, III. 66 Houndsditch, London, Eng. 


Everywhere, 














Specify AMERICAN when ordering 








DURABILITY 


% Sold also as 
The > a Hand Inking 
Composing- Room 4 Machine without 
Cylinder automatic 
features 
The quickest 5 
possible way to 


lock a small job 


form--no spring. ’ aS ° 
Bee con Vandercook Rigid Bed 
oe Composing Room Presses 
Are used where QUALITY and SPEED in taking 


proofs are most needed. 
; : Tm The great majority of the major publications in the United 
M. & W. Iron Furniture will last a life- States and England now use Vandercook Rigid Bed Com- 


time and longer. When you buy wood posing Room Presses. These presses have been sold largely 
ov ale weed Cieien sin: mee te without personal solicitation. 
y P Prices, $120.00 and up 


replace it ina short time. When you The Vandercook line now includes: The No. 1 Truss Press; The No. 15 
buy Iron Furniture you know it will be Series Press; The No, 21 Roller Series Press} The No. 17 Composing Room 
just as serviceable twenty years in the iisssaageaneees ede bac Olle aa ciceeas el coe hve ceetincet 
future as it is today. a cles We erp eee oping 


WRITE US FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 


Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co. Vandercook & Sons inte h ttS.s 
Middletown, N. Y. 1716-22 W. Austin Ave., Chicago, III. 
Represented in Eastern Canada by The H. J. Logan Co., Ltd., Toronto 


Write for Prices 














Sinclair and Valentine Company 


Makers of 
Lithographic, Cylinder and Job Inks, Pulp and Dry Colors 


11-21 ST. CLAIR PLACE, NEW YORK 


Service Branches 


Philadelphia New Orleans Boston Los Angeles Montreal 
Baltimore Chicago Cleveland Toronto Winnipeg 
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OR many years the development of the print- 

ing press was retarded owing to the slow method 

of ink distribution. Later, when speed became 

the essential factor in printing as well as other means 

of communication, pressroom production was controlled 

by the durability of the Rollers. If they softened from 

&r : heat, humidity or friction, the speed of the press had 

Ee Kavtononiey to be reduced or the Rollers changed. After years of 

; ~ experimenting the formula for Duplex Roller Compo- 

sition was perfected, and the presses are now oper- 
ated at. their highest speed continuously in the hottest a 

weather, where Duplex Rollers are used. Duplex Roll- rg 

iF 























|| 
ers have the same pliable, tacky surface that the regular qi 
composition Roller has, but is not affected by changes en 
thea = in temperature, nor will they melt from heat caused oe 
aa ee through friction. 























BINGHAM BROTHERS COMPANY 


Roller Makers rounded 1849) 


406 Pearl St., NEW YORK 5 ° s 
89 Mortimer St., ROCHESTER Allied with BINGHAM & RUNGE CO., Cleveland, Ohio 131 Colvin St.. BALTIMORE 


521 Cherry St., PHILADELPHIA 
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Color and Its Distribution 
Practical in Printing 


HOW TO ESTIMATE INK 


By E.C. ANDREWS 
This work is more than a book. It is a gauge to reduce 
waste and to determine qualities in color distribution and 


quantities in ink. To reduce waste is vital in this era of 
about competition and high costs. 
The chapter headings below give one an idea of the 
PRI N’ ‘T N( thorough manner in which the subject is handled. 
Color and Its Distribution in Printing 
ConTENTS: Ideal Proportions of the Rectangle — The Selec- 
and the tion of Stock and Ink — Unusual Half-tone Colors ——The Addi- 
tion of Decorative Colors — Examples of More Unusual Decorative 
Colors — Simple Analogy — Two Colors, One in Analogy with the 
Stock, the Other in Contrast — Harmony by Contrast — More 
Complex Analogies — Unusual Decorative Colors with Black — 
Treatment for Red Cover-stock— Harmony by Balanced Con- 
trast — End-sheet Treatment —- Method of Conventionalizing Good 
Color Schemes for Future Use. (53 Color Plates.) 
How to Estimate Ink 


ConTENTS: How to measure the Square Inches in a Job — The 
Bolance a -—— gg ge 5 hag pow na ig ing. eon by 
* eighing — Percentage of In equired by Type-matter as Com- 

Send for this Catalogue today pared to Solids — Percentage of Ink Required by Mixed Display 
IT IS FREE Type and Illustration as Compared to Solids — Percentage of Ink 
Required by a Half-tone as Compared to Solid — The Relation of 
Covering Capacity to Fitting the Stock with the Ink — Covering 
Caparity of Ink on Four-color Work — The Percentage of Add 
for Waste — The Percentage of Add for a Full Color — Tables of 
Covering Capacities on Solids. 6%4 x 9%4. Sixty pages of color 
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/ BOOKBINDING 


By John J. Pleger 


Get Entire Bookbinding 
Business Between 
Two Covers 
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To Printers 
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Paper Operations 
Manifold Work 
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: Forwarding 


Decoration of Book Edges 
It covers both hand and machine operation in plain . Loose Leaf Binders 


and understandable language. Every operation en- 


“Bookbinding” is the most complete and up-to-date 
book on bookbinding compiled in this generation. 


Punching 
-. Finishing 

Hand Tooling 
_ Stamping and Embossing . 
Edge Gilding 
Marbling 


tering into pamphlet binding and the binding of 
books is completely covered. Blank books, letter- 
press books, loose leaf covers, manifold work, 
marbling, gilt edging, finishing, and hand tooling 
are comprehensively explained and illustrated. 


Two hundred and eighty-five illustrations, both 
halftones and line drawings, enable the novice to 
grasp the most minute detai!s of the bookbinding 
art understandingly. Care of Books 


This compilation is a complete revision of the a eee Some Inconsistencies in 

of ‘Bookbinding and Its Auxiliary Branches,” and embraces 2 ee 

the best of ancient and modern practices. The author’s vast Bookbinding 

experience is at your disposal in this book, which has been 
Size 6 x 834”; 425 pages. Attractively pronounced of inestimable value to all affiliated with the 
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bound in cloth; gold stamped bookbinding and printing art. 


Price $6.00 
Postpaid THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
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saicmermakuaee Gun oe 632 Sherman Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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YPE 


A Book for Operators aner) 
and Machinists 


By JoHN S. THomPsON 
Author of “History of Composing Machines,” “Correct Keyboard Fingering” and other works 


“The Mechanism of the Linotype” 


First published in THE INLAND PRINTER under the title, “The Machinist 

and the Operator,” and later in revised form as a text-book, has become 

the standard reference work on the subject of the linotype machine. For a CONTENTS 
thorough understanding of slug-casting machines this book has no equal. rr each Bea Ene Dancy 


The present (seventh) edition embodies the late improvements in the lino- Bide}, Friction, Clutch; The Cams; 


type, and for this reason should be in the possession of every operator and _ {$33 Second Elevator; Distributor Boxs 


aan : : P, Stop; Two-letter Attach: - 
machinist. Its practices and teachings have been thoroughly tested and Rump Step; Two letter Attachments; 


—j{t 1s 1 1 el Ss Governor; Howto Make Changes; The 
found good. Order your copy today—it is insurance against costly delay cla aaa oar 
and accidents. Over 10,000 1n use. Oiling and Wiping; Models Three and 

Five; Models Two, Four, Six and 

Seven; Models Eight, ote and 

— q : ne . ‘ ae Fourteen; Models Nine, Twelve, Six- 

280 pages; illustrated; handy pocket size, 434x'7; substantially bound in flexible binding; i ce aes eee 
price, $2.50; postage 10 cents extra teen; Models Ten, Fifteen and K; 

Plans for Installing; Measurement of 

Matter; Definitions of Mechanical 

PRINTER COMP ANY Terms; Adjustments; Procedure for 

THE INLAND Removingand mere esse 
ks ir for Defective Matrices; Things You 

632 Sherman Street, Chicago, Illinois Should Not Forget; List of Questions. 








COLOR 


AND ITS APPLICATION 
TO PRINTING 


By E. C. Andrews 


een author’s complete under- 
standing of the difficulties that 
commonly beset the printer in 
obtaining satisfactory results in 
colorwork has enabled him to put 
into this book much of great prac- 
tical value. 





LANDENBERGER’S 
Proportional Size Finder 


A rapid and accurate means of determining the 
proportional size of enlarged or reduced illustra- 
tions without calculation. Price $2, postpaid. 
For Sale By 
THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


632 SHERMAN STREET CHICAGO, ILL. 


The thorough way in which the 
author treats the subject has been 
praised by authorities in all parts 
of the country. 

Price, $2.00. Postage, 10 cents extra. 
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Interchangeability of parts means partial interchangeability with 


On all Genuine Smyth Machines, interchangeability is absolute. 


NEW YORK 
28 READE ST. 
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some machinery builders. 
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LINOTYPE SERVICE IS WORLD-WIDE 


Agencies and supply depots conveniently located 
for the printing centers of the world take care of 
the needs of great metropolitan plants and isolated 
country shops alike with prompt, complete service. 





















There are Linotype “Service Stations” in Every Corner of the World 
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Composed entirely on the Linotypx in the Scotch Series 


